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CONGRESS AND GEORGE Q.’ CANNON. 


NExT to that of Brigham Young the name 


of George Q. Cannon is most known and . 


emphasized both in America and Europe 
as representative of the Mormon people 
- and Mormon institutions. That cardinal 
law of human fitness, which rules alike 
in Divine and human affairs has thus 
brought him to the very front as the 
foremost man in Mormondom. Our 
fine steel plate frontispiece presents him 
worthily to the eye, and his great speech 
delivered in the House at the close of his 
Congressional career will ijlustrate the 
master spirit of the man. | “3 | 


Mr. Speaker: As I have not ‘prepared 
any written remarks, I will feel greatly 
obliged to members if they will allow me 
to proceed with what I have to say, with- 
out interruption. I did not expect, when 
this debate comimenced, to say anything 
upon this question, unless: the necessity 
_ should afise‘such as I think has: arisen. 
I would feel ashamed, Mr:‘Speaker, if I 
could get the opportunity that has ‘been 
afforded me'now, to go batk, should the 
- House vote that. this seat is vacant, to 
my constituents withott saying something 
in. reply to the charges which. have 
been made against them by’ various 
ers during this debate. ~. © 
I am comforted, Mr. Speaker, by one 
reflection. That Christianity which has 
been so much vaunted upon this floor, 
and which has been held up in contradis- 
tinction to that system which many of 
my constituents believe in, was itself a 
persecuted sect, and its founder was cru- 
cified between two thieves. And from 
that day until the presentevery man who 
has ever stood among his fellow men to 
declare principles which came in conflict 
with popular ideas, has in almost every 


instance, had to lay down his life as a 


proof ot the sincerity of his convictions 
that which spe has 


tion of the Mexican Republic. 


‘There has been no wie of false state- 


ments made on this floor ‘concerning the 
people with which-I am connected. But 
while this flood of false statements has 


_ been pouring over the country, concern- 


ing the people of Utah, scarcely a voice 
has been heard in their defense. 
Those who attempted to say something 
favorable concerning them in the first 
discussion’ which took place upon the 
Utah case were sneered at and were de- 
rided and laughed almost out of the 
arena, to prevent’ them from saying a 


word respecting the morality, industry, 
_the good ‘order, or other good qualities 
. the 


le of Utah 


Sir, that people have suffered persecu- 


tion, but I did not expect the day would 


come when, on the floor of the Ameri- 


can Congress, ‘the fact that they had 
_ been driven five times from sager# homes 
_ would ‘be cited as a reason w 

should still’ be illstreated, and we 
ther inhuman resolutions shonld 
adopted 
_ the case in. this: discussion. The fact 
that. they lived im Ohio, the fact that 


‘they 
| 


against: them. ‘But this has io 


~ lived in Missouri, ‘the fact that they 


lived in [Hinois, and that, mobbed, plun- 


dered, and driven out; they took their 


- flight into the wilderness, has been urged 


as a reason why they should be treated 
now as is proposed, ashas been enacted 


in the law that has passed this body and ~ 


the other house, and that is now — 
on the statute-book, and also as a reason 
why the people should be deprived of 
their representation on this floor. 

In 1847, Mr. Speaker, in company 
with a large number of others, I reached 
Utah Territory, which was then a por- 
While 


. we were at Council Bluffs in the summer 
of 1846, a demand was made by the 
Federal Government upon the traveling 
camps of the Mormon Stans for five 
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hundred young men to enlist ina battal- 


ion to go to California and fight in the 
Mexican war. Those five hundred you 
men enlisted, and they helped wit 
others of their countrymen in conquer- 
ing and securing California, which then 


.comprised what is now Utah Territory 


and adjacent Territories, including the 
now State of Nevada. co 
Before the treaty of Guadaloupe Hi- 
“8 ge we had reached Salt Lake City, 
and one of our first acts after reaching 
that place was to‘hoist the United States 
flag and to take possession of the 
country as citizens of the United States. 
Though we had fied from religious per- 
secutions there was deeply implanted in 
our hearts a love for the institutions of 
this country. We knew that there was 
no form of government upon the face 
of the earth that could be compared 
with this under which we dwell; that 


the largest possible liberty that man 


could desire could be enjoyed under this 
Constitution, which had been secured by 
sO many sacrifices. And though we 
might have formed alliances with others, 
with neighboring powers, there was no 
disposition of that kind. ‘Ihe people 
were fondly attached to their country, to 
its institutions, and to its Constitution. 
At that time there were comparatively 
few of foreign birth among the people. 


A provisional government was formed as_ 
quickly as possible, under which the. 


people dwelt until they could bring their 
conditidn before Congress. As soon as 
practicable delegates were sent down to 
Washington asking for the admission of 
the country as the State of Deseret, this 
being the title that was given to the pro- 
visional government. Almon W. Babbitt 
came down here in 1849; John M. Bern- 
hisel came down afterwards; both of 
them acting as delegates representing 
the people, who, as I have said, had 
formed a provisional government, and 
enacted laws for the government of the 
country and the maintenance of good 
order. 

In September, 1850, Utah Territory 
was organized, at the same time that 
New Mexico was organized, and. at the 
same time that California was admitted 
ittoth Union. 

Our petition to be admitted as.a State 
was denied us, but we were granted a 
territorial form of government. The 


first governor of the Territory who was 


appointed was Brigham Young, concern- 


ing whose family and the size of it the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Hazel- 
ton) told you ‘yesterday. He was 
appointed by Millard Filmore, and acted 
as such governor for four years. At the 
expiration of that term Franklin Pierce, 
who was then President of the United. 
States, reappointed him governor, and 
he continued to act in that capacitv un- 
til the expiration of the setond term of 
four years. 

John M. Bernhisel came here as the 
delegate from that Territory; a gentle- 
man whom some few of the old members 
here will recollect; a man who in every 
way adorned the position, and whose 
conduct in life and everything pertain- 
ing to him was unexceptionable. He 
was here for nearly twelve years. - He 
served five terms in Congress, besides the 
time he was here as a representative 
of his people previous to the grganiza- 
tion of the Territory. 

During his term of service here the 
law of 1862, to which allusion has been 
made, was enacted. He was a polyga- 
mist, as the term goes; he had more 
wivés than one, as also had the governor 
of Utah Territory who served the eight 
years for which he had been appointed. 

In 1866, William H. Hooper was elec- . 
ted to serve as delegate from Utah, and 
continued to serve until 1873, when 
George Q. Cannon was nominated, elec- 


ted, and came here to Congress. With 
the exception of one term that was filled 


by a gentleman of the name of Kinney, 
those three men whose names I have 
given, have represented Utah Territory 
on this floor during the entire period of 
the existence of Utah as a ‘Territory, 
now nearly thirty-two years. po 

During all that time not a question . 
has been raised, except that to which al- 
lusion has been made in this discussion, 
the question in my own case. In the 
Forty-third Congress my seat was con- 
tested, as the seat of my predecessor had 
been, not because he was open to the 
charge of plural marriages, for it was 
well known he had but one wife. His 
seat was contested on the ground that he 
was a Mormon, and -his contestant 
claimed that no Mormon was entitled to 
a seat on this floor. 

The first man who. had contested his 
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seat had 105. votes against upward of 
12,000. votes. given for: Mr. Hooper. 
That man came here and remained dur- 
ing the entire session, annoying the sit- 
ting delegate with his claim to'the seat. 

It was during that contest. that all this. 


_matter was published which has been | 


_ quoted on the other side during this dis- 
cussion. It was reported by a member 
of the committee on elections from New 
York, who made this report individually 
and, though appearing on the record, 
was ‘responsible for it. That report was 
entirely his own, and it was ex parte and 
uncontradicted, because there was no 
fair opportunity given to the people 
whom it maligned to meet and disprove 
the statements which it contained. And 
like other statements which are con- 
stantly being made, they are again and 
again quoted as though they were true 
because they appear in this report to 
Congress. And if contests should con- 
tinue, they will be again quoted, and the 
same kind of ex parte statements, which 
are equally unfounded, will ; probably be 
quoted from. the speeches which gentle- 
men have made here to-day, when in 
reality they will not bear the least inves- 
tigation, for they are-untrue and without 
foundation in fact. 

On the 2d day of Maveuder, 1880, in 
a convention of delegates from all parts 
of the Territory of Utah, I received, on 
my part, the unanimous nomination for 
_ Delegate tothis House. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said about church and 
state, I assert here that there is no place 
in the United States where there is 
greater freedom and greater liberty for 
the expression of opinions by the people 
respecting the men whom they wish to 
serve them, thanjthere is in the Territory 
of Utah. Our political organization is en- 
tirely distinct from our church organiza- 
tion. It is true that the members of the 
church are members of the political 
party, because they are all—that is, the 
great bulk of the people, now number- 
ing Over 120,000 according to the last 
census—members of that church. We 
have no salaried ministers. Every man 
is a preacher who is a reputable man 
among us. -From the midst of the con- 
gtegation men are called to preach, very 
frequently without.‘any previous notice. 
All the males over twenty-one years of 
office in the 


for nine years is one which nv one capa- 


church. | It is this, and this alone, which 


can give any color to the statements that 
there is a connection between ‘church and 
state. 

Now, I wish to say here, though I have 
had probably as much influence in polit- 
ical matters as most of the men in the 
Territory.of Utah, occupying as I doa 
position of confidence among the 
ple, I can state on my honor that beyond 
the expression of an opinion as a citizen 
when asked, at no time and under no 
circumstances have I endeavored to in- 
fluence any man or any body of men in 
the Territory of Utah respecting the se- 
lection of any one they had in view for 
office. I have not myself used any in- 
fluence of that kind that could possibly 
be called by any one improper. When 
I speak this of myself of course I speak 
of my own personal knowledge. But I 
think I can say the same for the rest of 
the leading men of Utah. 


to have the people select and vote for 
men who would worthily fill the offices. 
Knowing the jealousy there is abroad 
respecting this matter, there is the great- 
est care exercised so as to prevent anything 
from occurring which would give color 


| to the prejudice existing upon this point; 


yet of course where men have influence, 
if their opinions are asked their views 
will always have considerable weight. 
All the forms of political procedure 
prevail in Utah as in other Territories 
and in the States. The people hold their 
primary meetings, elect delegates, and 
those delegates meet in. convention, 
sometimes instructed ‘whom they are to 
vote for and sometimes not, and every 
delegate has the right. to express his 
views in favor of or against any candi- 
date, and to vote for whom he pleases, 
and as the secret ballot prevails in Utah 
there can possibly be no interference on 
the part of any one to prevent citizens 
from expressing their unbiased choice for 
any candidate. It was a convention of 
this kind, coinposed of delegates from 
all parts of the Territory, which nomi- 
nated me as Delegate to Congress. I 
had given my friends to understand that 


I was not a candidate, and done so upon 


every previous occasion when I had been 
nominated; for you know, gentlemen, 
the ition I have occupied here now 


Whatever in- | 
fluence they have used has been always | 
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ble of filling the place would desire to 
occupy. It is not pleasant to be made a, 
target for every man who wishes to gain 
credit for his morality to aim arrows at. 
In coming here, however, I have been 
sustained by the consciousness that I was 
at a post of duty where it was necessary 
for some one to represent the people and 
that I had the sold support of my con- 
It was the unanimous feeling 
of the delegates coming from all parts of 
the Territory that I should be nominated, 
and I received their unanimous vote. 
At that time I was occupying the posi- 
tion of Delegate in Congress. No ques- 
tion as to my eligibility had risen or 
could arise; my constituents had the 
best of evidence in their possession that 
I was eligible from the fact that I was at 
that time a Delegate in good standing in 
this House with an unquestioned Pah 


to my seat, and was in the same position 


when I was voted for and elected.  Di- 
rectly after the election I came here and 
took my seat and served through the last 
session of the last Congress. 


But the governor of Utah Territory, 


having an idea that he had the opportu- 
nity to gain fame and make himself 


popular, entered, as I have full reason to” 


believe, into a conspiracy with others to 
precipitate upon the country this ques- 
tion, for the agitation of which a fav- 
orable opportunity had been long sought, 
to furnish some excuse for nullifying the 
election, and either making the seat of 
the delegate vacant, or have a man oc- 
cupy it whom the people had refused to 
elect. I having been born in a foreign 
land, he affected to entertain the belief 


_ that I was not properly naturalized. At 


our last interview, before I came to Wash- 
ington to“occupy my seat at the last ses- 
sion, he told me he thought some question 
would arise on that point. I told him 
then that it was a matter which the 
the House had decided in the Forty- 
fourth Congress, that the question had 
been fully examined and adjudicated, 
and I thought there ought to be some 
time in a man’s life when the statute of 
repose should intervene to prevent his 
being annoyed upon a question of that 
kind, especially after it had been so 
thoroughly investigated. I told him 
further that it was the province of Con- 

to decide upon the qualifications of 
its members. But in accordance, as I 


believe, with this 
gramme, he withheld from me the cer- 
tificate of election. ae 

I came here, as you know, and claimed 


my seat as I had done before. I courted | 


investigation. I have been willing that 
this charge should be thoroughly re-ex- 
amined, although, as I said, it was thor- 


oughly investigated by the committee on. 
elections of the Forty-fourth Congress, 
who unanimously reported that I was a. 


a citizen of the United States. Since 
this session began, a distinguished Re- 
publican member of the committee on 
elections, well known, if not personally, 


at least by reputation, to every member 


of this House, Hon. Martin I. Townsend, 
told me—and I will be pardoned for men- 
tioning his name because I have no doubt 


he would be quite willing I should use it 


—‘‘ Mr. Cannon, there is nothing what- 
ever in this charge about you not being 
acitizen. I went to the bottom of that 
case myself in the Forty-fourth Congress, 
and if you are not a naturalized citizen 
I do not know where to look for one.’’ 
But at this session my case was referred, 
and fourteen of a committee, composed 
of fifteen members of the House have 
decided that I was properly elected. Of 


that there can be no question; for the. 


governor himself in my presence gave to 
the clerk of this House last winter his 
decision upon the election; and in re- 
sponse to my question, in the presence 
of the then clerk of the House, ‘‘Gov- 
ernor, do you admit that this is your 


official action? *’ he replied that it was. — 
In that decision he stated (and it is his’ 
duty under the law to declare the result 
of the election) that I had received 18,- 


568 votes and my competitor 1,357. 
This is the decision also of your com- 
mittee; and further, they decide after 


thorough discussion and examination that — 


T am a citizen, and so far as election and 
citizenship are concerned, am entitled to 
my seat. 


Mr. Speaker, it is now clear, that if I 


had my rights I should have come here by 
law with a certificate from the Territory of 
Utah under the seal of the Territory, 
signed by the governor and countersigned 
by the secretary of the ‘Territory. ‘That 
would have been my position if I had 
not been deirauded of my rights. I say 
‘‘defrauded;”’ it is not too strong a 
term. I was defrauded of my rights and 


pro- 
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thus prevented from taking my seat on 
_ this floor; and the country has been in- 
_ undated with falsshood since the election 
eighteen months ago to make the public 
believe that I was not eligible to a seat : 
I have been held in that position until 
within a few weeks a law of Congress 
thas been passed which now disqualifies 
me in the opinion of many gentlemen on 
the other side who previously favored my 
case and said that I could not be kept out 
of my seat on account of any alleged dis- 
qualification arising out of my marital 
relations. I have been held in this posi- 
tion, bound hand and foot, until the pas- 
sage of this act; and now it is proposed 
to make this law operative against me to 
expel me literally from the House, not 
by a two-thirds vote, but by a majority 
vote. 

If any gentlemen feel that they can 
vote thus to exclude me, and be justified 
because of the clamor that is raised about 
Utah, and the people of Utah, and the 
religion ot the people of Utah, I do not 
envy their feelings, but from the bottom 
of my heart I pity them. Of course 
- every man must be responsible to him- 
self, and his constituency and his God for 
whatever vote he may cast. Ido not 
question the right of any man to vote as 
he thinks best. I do not quarrel with 
any man on that account. His is the 
responsibility. I do not do so now; but 
I say it is a great wrong to thus act. 
Whatever may be said about my constit- 
uents or myself does not justify the vio- 
lation of the Constitution and the laws 
in my case, 

It is conceded by the best lawyers in 
_ this House if that recent law had not 
been passed my case would have been a 
good one, notwithstanding the report of 
the committee on elections, and I could 
not have been kept out of my seat. by 
that report nor by any reasoning em- 
bodied in it. This is the unanimous 
opinion of the best lawyers in the House. 
I had no fears about the subject myself. 
I was undisturbed as to what the result 
would be. But when this law was passed 
I. knew it was intended to furnish ground 
of justification for voting against me for 
‘many who were doubtful previously as to 
what vote they should cast... 

_ Mr. Speaker, if religious prejudice, if 
_ religious animosity, if allegations against 
_ the people of Utah are to be accepted 


as the foundations upon which action in 
my case is to be based, then it,is clear I 
am to be excluded, and cannot take my 
seat. If these are to be accepted as rea- 
sons why Utah should not have represen- 
tation, then certainly all representation 
will be stricken down on this floor, and 
the seat of the Delegate from Utah 
Territory, legally elected under the laws 
and under the Constitution, will be de- 
clared vacant. | 

But I ask you, gentlemen, all of you, 
who say the people of Utah shall obey 
the law, will you who say we should 
comply with the law, religion or no re- 
ligion, will you set us the example by 
smiting law down here, in what ought to 
be the temple of justice? Will you do 
this? Will you who ask equity from the 
people of Utah do equity, or will you 
deny us equity, and say we shail not 
have it because there are allegations 
made against Utah Territory; because 
they are falsely accused of everything 
that is vile, and charged with being bad 
men, just as the first Christians were 
when Nero burned them, made torches . 
of them, and justified himself in doing 
so—will you, because of the alleged 
bad character of the people of Utah, be 
guilty of this great wrong? 

I say to you, Mr. Speaker, that before 
I would be guilty of that, I would want 
my right hand to lose its cunning and 


my tongue to cleave to the roof of my 


mouth—ay ! before I would tear out the 
corner-stone of this grand and glorious 
temple of liberty which has been reared 
with so much costly toil and sacrifice, 
tear out the corner-stone of the right of 
the people to representation. 

That. sir, has been conceded to Utah 
from the beginning. You now prescribe 
by law certain disqualifications. This, up- 
on no principle of fairnesscan apply to me. 
It would be an outrage to have it do so. 
It would be giving legislation a retro- 
active effect. I am just as eligible to 
this seat in Congress to-day, as I was the 
first Monday. in December, 1873, when 
the Forty-third Congress convened in 
this Hall of Representatives; for this 
new law does not affect me. I have not 
exposed myself to its disqualifying 
clanses. My eligibility has not been in- 
terfered with in the least. I have not 


committed any act which makes me any 
more unsuitable to that position than | 
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was at that time. And if this idea shall 
prevail—which is the ground upon which 
the majority of the committee base their 
report—that every Congress shall have 
the right to prescribe new qualifications 
for Delegates to Congress, imagine the 
condition of the people of the Territory. 
They elect a man in good faith, believ- 
ing they havé a right to elect him, and 
because of some whim or caprice, 
through some change in popular majori- 
ties, when he presents himself, for some 
reason or other, he is objected to, and is 
told he cannot have a seat in this House, 
because in the opinion of the majority 
he is disqualified. — | 

It may be plural marriage to-day; it 
may be something else to-morrow, or 
some offense, real or imaginary, the next 
day; it may be the Mormon to-day, the 
man who believes in marriage, and it 
may be to-morrow the Shaker, the man 
who does not believe in marriage. It 
may be the Catholic the next day, and so 
on to suit the ever-varying whim of pop- 
ular caprice, if Congress can prescribe 
_hew regulations for Delegates from the 
Territories. Such will be the inevitable 
condition if the conclusions adopted by 

he majority of this committee shall 
revail. 

It has been stated that I represent a 
church; that Iam the ambassador of a 
church. Mr. Speaker, I represent the 
people of Utah Territory. I represent 
no church, and yet I represent every 
church that exists in that Territory. I 
am not here as an ambassador {rom any 
church. I am here because the voice of 
the legally qualified people of Utah Ter- 
ritory have chosen me to represent them 
here. It has been asserted also that I 
have no votes outside of the community 
of which I am a member. I dispute that 
statement also. It is not true, if the tes- 
timony of voters themselves can be 
believed, for they have stated to me, 
many of them, that they voted for me. 

We have a secret ballot in Utah Terri- 
tory, and there is no means of knowing 
the candidates for whom votes are cast. 
I was voted for, if I may believe what I 
am told, by many non-Mormons. My 
last contestant, that was in the Forty- 
fifth Congress, received over 4,000 votes. 
There has been an increase of the non- 
Mormon element since that time, and as 
one prominént man from Utah said to 


me in this city recently, ‘*Mr. Cannon, 
when we wish to get the seat of the 
Delegate from Utah, we will send some 
man here with more:votes than 1,357 to 
get the seat.’’ This was said by a 
prominent non-Mormon of that Terri- 
tory, and if the entire vote had been 


cast in the. Territory at the last election, 


I have no doubt there would be nearly 
5,000 in opposition at that time. Iam, 
therefore, a representative of the people 
of Utah, and if I do not represent them, 
certainly there is no one to repre- 
sent them; but I am here because the 
law of Congress says that Utah Territory 
is entitled to a Delegate on this floor, 
and because the law said who should 
vote for the Delegate, and because the 
votes were cast for me. be 

But in regard to licentiousness, con- 
cerning which so much has been said, I 
wish to say a few words. Do gentlemen 
understand that if the people of -my 
Territory, those who are accused of vio-— 
lating law in having more wives than 
one—I say do gentlemen, in considering - 


this question not understand that if li- 
-centiousness and lechery were the ob- 


jects to be accomplished, that the people 
could reach this in a much cheaper and 
much more popular manner than by 
marrying women and sustaining and 
making legitimate their children? Why 
it needs no argument upon this point. 
The mere suggestion brings conviction to 


‘the mind of. any‘ person who reasons 


that the methods in vogue elsewhere and 


which provoke no wrath would be much 


more likely to have been adopted to ac- 
complish such a purpose if that had been 


object. 


Why should I stand here and be as- 
sailed, abused, and denounced as I have 
been- for lechery, because- of marrying 
wives Was it necessary that wives 


‘should be taken to gratify sensuality? I 


have no need to take any wife to accom- 
plish that. I have no need to take to 
myself the burden and responsibility of 
a family for that purpose. ‘The people I 
represent would not need to be kept out 
of the Union (that being, we are told, 
the great reason that Utah has not sooner 
been admitted as one of the States) if 
the motives which have been attributed 
to them on this floor were the ones 


which have prompted them: to contract 


marriages. ‘here would.be no necessity 
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to place themselves in such a peculiar 
position if the gratification of passion 
were, as alleged, the sole object. What 
then, is it? ee 

‘Mr. speaker, the people of Utah have 
profound convictions concerning many 
things. They have left their homes more 
than once for the sake of religion, and 
have been forced to make themselves new 
homes in a distant land. Marriage is an 
institution concerning which they have 
strong convictions. It may be said that 
this is not religion; but whether it is or 
not, they believe it to be religion. The 
Catholic has ideas as to what is religion. 
The Episcopalian has his ideas also upon 
the same subject; so with the Presbyter- 
ians, the Methodists, the Baptists, the 
Quakers, the Unitarians, and others ; 
and who shall decide, until the great 
day when men shall be judged and re- 
warded or punished for the deeds done 
in the body, between them ? 
_. My constituents believe that God has 

given a command concerning marriage, 
and that He never gives a command 
without an object, and the object in this 
instance is to redeem the human family 
from the terrible evils under which in 
modern society it groans. It may be 
asked how redeem them? We answer 
by making marriage honorable; by up- 
lifting it, by elevating it above its pres- 
ent condition; by giving every woman 
an opportunity to be a wife and mother. 
Tocut off opportunity for prostitution and 
concubinage, and to leave no margin for 
lust to prey upon. It maybe said that 
the sexes are so evenly divided that there 
is not sufficient disparity between their 
numbers to justify the adoption of such 
principle. 

The people of Utah do not believe 
that plural marriage ought to be or can 
be universal. In Utah itself it is not 
possible, for the males out-number the 
females. But give every woman the op- 
portunity to marry, punish fornication 
and adultery, and what woman would 
occupy an illicit relation with the other 
sex? The people of Utah believe that 
at the present time marriage is falling 
into desuetude, and in consequence. cor- 
ruption is spreading over the land, and 
we have felt that the country was big 
enough to allow us in that far-off Utah, 
not interfering with others, not forcing 


Our views.upon others, to test the effect 


tural standpoint. 


of the patriarchal system of marriage in 
checking the tide of vice and preventing 
the spread of evils which modern society 
acknowledges ‘its powerlessness to ex- 
tirpate. 

I do not think it would be wise under 
present circumstances, that I should say 
anything more on this question. You 
may depend upon it, however, that there 
are more arguments in its favor than you 
have heard here or are likely to hear, 
and that the men and women chocsing 
to embrace that principle are able to as- 
sign good and sufficient reasons for 
doing so. | 

I shall not allude to it from a scrip- 
I may say, however, 
that so far as the condemnation of the 


world is concerned, we are willing to be 


placed upon the same plane with Abra- 
ham. And when we’pray to goto Abra- | 
ham’s bosom we expect he will not look 
upon us as aliens or law-breakers; and 
when we pray to go to the New Jerusa- 
lem over each of whose twelve gates is 
written the name of each one of the 
twelve patriarchs, the sons of Jacob, we’ 
expect when we pass through these gates 
we shall not be ashamed to be known for 
what we are. 

Since the commencement of this de- 
bate, the statement has been made so fre- 
quently, that I feel as though I ought to 
say sometheng in regard to it in connec- 
tion with this case; I mean the state- 
ment respecting the alleged conduct of 
the people of Utah in absorbing all the 
public lands. In the first speech on the 
Utah case, the allegation was made that 
the people of Utah, in pursuance of a 
well defined and settled policy, had 
absorbed all the public lands. It would 
seem as though it were unnecessary for 
any person, and for myself particularly, 
to say one word in relation to this 
matter, it being so well known that in © 
Utah Territory, as well as in the other 
Territories and States over which the 
land laws have been extended, every 
person can obtain land that is not occu- 
pied, every citizen who has the right to 
pre-empt or homestead land, and that 
there is no power in the local legisla- 
tures to alienate the lands or to take 
away the title and bestow it upon any 
individual. Acts of the Legislative As- 
sembly of Utah Territory have been 
quoted to sustain the idea that they 
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have really given title or sought to dis- 
‘pose of the public lands. At no time - 


and under no circumstances was any ac- 
tion of this kind taken with a view to 
bsetow the ownership or title upon any 
person who might occupy the land or to 
whom any grant might be given. 

But our canyon roads had to be made, 
‘and it required some action on the part 
of the Legislature to induce men to 
build costly roads into our mountains 
and to build bridges over our canyon 
streams. I have known canyon roads 
there costing over $12,000 to be swept 
away in a single storm. Grants of this 
kind were given in the early days 
of the Territory for such purposes, 
and also for herd grounds and other pur- 
poses, that local rights might be pre- 
served. | 
would have been futile. We lived in 
Utah Territory twenty years before the 
land laws were extended over us; we had 
todo the best we could. As soon as 
these laws were extended over our Terri- 
tory we then obtained title to our lands. 
‘These towns which have been spoken of 
could only get the same amount of land 
to their population that towns in other 
parts of the United States obtained. 
Where the inhabitants number one hun- 
dred the law says, and less than two hun- 
dred, sites shall embrace not exceeding 
320 acres, andsoon. The highest number 
that was allowed was 1.280 acres. That 
was to a town containing 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. Now, Salt Lake City had out- 
grown the conditions for which the town- 
site act was designed, and the inhabitants 
could not obtain title under it to their 
homes. My predecessor, Hon. W. H. 
Hooper, succeeded in getting a special 
act of Congress passed to meet the exi- 

ency. 

The boundaries of the incorporated 
cities of Utah Territory were made very 
extensive. 
son for this. 
the fact that the settlements of Utah 
Territory were differently situated from 
those of every other part of the country. 
We had to do our farming by means of 
irrigation. We had to adopt the Mexi- 
can system of living in pueblos or vil- 
lages. And it was thought a wise thing 
for municipal authority to be extended 
over the farms, the fields, the water, so 
that the water could be controlled and 


If such had been the design it 


There was a very good rea- 
It is to be found in the 


come within municipal regulations, and 
that men who farmed in the country 
might be within the towns, and have the 
social advantages, the school advantages 
and other advantages that there were to 
be obtained. Besides, it was an Indian 
country, and we had to live in villages 
to secure protection. But under the old 
law no man could pre-empt inside of 
an incorporated city. This was found 
out after the land laws were extended 
ovre the Territory. 

It was not supposed at the time these 


corporations were granted that they 


would thus interfere with the settlement 
of lands outside of the town-side limits ; 
and it put the Mormon people as much 
as it did all others to great inconven-. 
ience. They could not obtain title to 
their lands any more than any one else 
until a Jaw was passed by Congress which 
relieved the people in that respect in 
that Territory and in all the Territories ; 
so that every settler that came within the 
limits of an incorporated city could ob- 
tain his land if it was open to pre-emp- 
tion or homestead entry. That is all 
there is connected with this allegation 
that the people of Utah have plastered 
the whole country with their incorpora- 
tions in order to prevent settlement. 
Another point, Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with this case. Let the resolu- 
tion that has been proposed by the ma- 
jority of the committee on elections be 
adopted and what will be the result? 


Nearly eighteen months have elapsed 


since the election for this Congress. 
President Hayes was President of the 
United States at that time. President 
Garfield succeeded him. President 
Arthur now fills the executive chair. 
During these three administrations the 
governor of Utah Territory, who ruth- 
lessly violated the law and robbed the 
people of their franchises, still occupies 
that position. 

Let this seat of the delegate from 
Utah be declared vacant, and you say to 
every governor in the United States who | 
acts as a ministerial officer, in declaring 
the results of elections, ‘‘ You can give — 
certificates to men not elected with im-— 

unity if we are in “power, as was done 
in the Utah case, and no one will call 
you in question.”” And the returning 
board which goes to Utah Territory 
under the law just passed, if not superior 
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men, will feel emboldened to do the 
Same thing with every man who may be 
elected under that law, and who may be 
displeasing to a majority of the board. 
They may assume the same right, and 
say to the man, ‘‘ You have received the 
votes, but we question your right, your 
eligibility, and we refuse to give you the 
certificate.”’ 
what the effect will be? 

You may depend upon it that the con- 
‘sequences of this action, if the report of 
the majority of the committee be adop- 
ted, will not end with Utah Territory. 
Crystalize this fraud, make it effective by 
your votes, and its consequences will be 
- far reaching and extensive. The dele- 
gate-elect from Utah may be an insig- 
nificant person, but a great principle is 
involved in this case. It will not be the 
)Mormons always. There will be some 
one else, perhaps, who will be unpopular. 

ere will be some party in the minor- 
ity against whom strong prejudices will 
- be aroused and strong feelings evoked. 
This case will be cited as a precedent for 
refusing right and justice to such per- 
sons, and it will be pleaded in justifica- 
tion that this Forty-seventh Congress in- 
dorsed such action by sustaining the re- 
port of the majority of the committee 
on elections. A great wrong of this 
character cannot be perpetrated even 
upon the people of Utah without pro- 
ducing terrible results, which will be far- 
reaching and wide-spread, 
There is one statement which I feel 
- that I ought not to permit to pass un- 
challenged. It was stated upon this 
floor by the gentleman from. Pennsylva- 
[Mr. Beltzhoover, ]'and he assigned 
it as a strong reason for joining in the 
.. majority report, that in the Forty-third 
. Congress I had unequivocally denied that 
- [ was what I have since acknowledged 
.-myself to be. And the gentleman from 
. Tennessee, [Mr. Pettibone] made that 
the foundation for his argument. He 
. read from the statement which I made in 
the Forty-third Con and he cer- 
tainly has an admirable way. of reading 
anything so as to make. it suit the pur- 
pose of his own argument. He read: 


I deny that I am now living with four wives. 


And then he paused. Well, if that |. 


were without qualification it would look 
as though the gentleman from Pennnsyl- 


Gentlemen can you see 


vania was quite correct in saying that I 
had unequivocally denied the accusation. 
But there is something else in the sen- 
tence. There is a parenthetical sentence 
—‘‘or that I am living or cohabiting 
with any wives ’’—which may be omit- 
ted. It will read then in this way: 


with four wives in 


I deny that I am now living 
violation of the laws of Con- 


defiance or willful 
gress, etc. 


1 denied it then and | can deny it 
now. I never defiantly or willfully vio- 
lated any law. In response to the tenth 
allegation contained in the statement, I 


said: 


I deny that I am now living or have ever lived 
in violation of the laws of God, man, my country, 
— or civilization, or of any law of the United 

tates. 


Every lawyer knows that in pleading 
for the purposes of the action in contro- 
versy, allegations are denied and proofs 
are called for, or a defendant might vio- 
late the old common-law rule that a man is 
not bound to accuse himself, but to leave 
the burden of proof to rest upon his op- 
ponent. But to show that the members 
of the committee in the Forty-third 
Congress understood exactly my position, 
for | want to makeit so clear that it can- 
not be disputed, that that issue was 
raised and was accepted and was recog- 
nized as the true issue, I will read from 
their report. Before doing so I may say 
that the full committee decided, not- 
withstanding the accusation that had 
been made that I was not entitled to my 
seat because of marital relations, that 
these relations were not a disqualifica- 
tion for a seat upon this floor, and the 
majority reported these resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That George R. Maxwell was not 
elected, and is not entitled, to a seat in the House 


of Representatives of the Congress as 
Delegate from the Territory of Utah, 


2. Resolved, That George Q, Cannon was 
elected and returned as a Delegate from the Ter- 
ritory of Utah to a seat in the Forty-third Congress, 


There the majority of the committee 
stopped. But a minority of the com- 
mittee reported the following resolution : 


Resolved, That George Q. Cannon was duly 


elected and returned as Delegate from the Territory - 


of Utah, and is entitled to a seat as a Delegate in 
the Forty-third Congress. 


The issue in ccontroversary, and upon 
which the contest was based, was brought 
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- plainly before the House, and the House 


by about a two-third vote adopted the 
majority report and the supplemental 


minority report. In the report. which 


was made by the minority of the com- 
mittee it was stated that—- 


The majority of the committee have failed and 
decline to report a resolution to the effect that 
Q. Cannon was entitled to the seat upon the 
ground that he was disqualified by reason of the fact 
that he was the husband of more than one wife, and, 
as is assumed, is guilty of a violation of the act of 


‘of Congress, etc. 


You will see by this that the issue was 
fairly brought before the committee on 
elections; it was not only brought fairly 
before the committee on elections, but it 


was brought fairly before this House. 


And this House, with the full knowledge 
of all the facts, thoroughly conversant 
with the statement made concerning 
‘me upon this point, and which I neither 
disputed nor denied, this House of a Re- 
publican Congress, by a vote of about 


two-thirds of the members present, con- 


firmed me in my seat. - 
In the Forty-fourtk Congress the same 
‘issue was made and the same resolutions 


were adopted. The House being pressed 


for time on account of business, the sub- 


_ committee did not report to the House, 
thinking it unnecessary to do so, as I al- 


ready had my seat. 

After I had been confirmed to my 
right to a seat in the Forty-third Con- 
gress, a resolution was introduced by a 


-member of the committee on elections, 
making charges against me concerning 
-- Marriages, and the committee was au- 

thorized to investigate the matter. The 
committee, in submitting their report, 


made this statement : 
Your committee think the evidence, unchal+ 


‘lenged as it is by the delegate; establishes, etc 


That is, that I was living:with more 
wives than one. 


found, upon due consideration and the 
evidence submitted and not controverted 


_ by said Cannon, to be an actual polyga- 


mist, etc. 
The. committee was authorized to re- 


port to the House, but when it did re- 


port, the House refused to consider the 
report, and the case was dismissed. | 


‘The committee then 
reported a resolution that George Q. 
Cannon, Delegate from Utah, being 


_ Mr, Speaker, I find myself in this po- 
sition: Iam here: as: the delegate from 
Utah Territory, regularly ‘elected, prop- 
erly qualified, fully entitled to the seat. 
My constituents, as well as myself, be- 
lieved at the time of my-election that 
there was no barrier to: ent me from 
taking my seat. Nothing has occurred 
since my election to: interpose any such 
barrier. All these charges: which are 
made against my constituency, which I 
have not time to allude to in detail or to 
disprove, but: which Ido state are false, 
all these charges were: in existence years 
and years ago. They were in existence in 
the Forty-sixth Congress, in the Forty- 
fifth, in the Forty-fourth, in the Forty- 
third Congress. Ihave sat here during 
those Congresses. My. right to - seat 
has been fully vindicated by the. House 

I came here under precisely the same 


circumstances then that I come now. 


But it is now said that.a law of Congress 
has been enacted which » prevents me 
from taking my seat; that by. the. opera- 
tion of this law I.am excluded, and the 
seat is to be declared:vacant. .If this 
proposed resolution be sustained, then [ 
say fraud will be. supplemented by this 


method of. strangling, of murdering the 


representation of the. Territory of .Utah 
on this floor. 

_ If the report of the majority of this 
-cgmmittee shall be ‘sustained, I shall 
leave this Hall of Representatives with a 
feeling and a.conscience which will. give 
me far more satisfaction. in the:days to 
‘come than if I werea member of this 
House and voted: in favor of the adop- 
tion of the report of the majority de- 
-claring this seat vacant... I.am a resident 
of Utah Territory, and. one of those 
people who are everywhere spoken 
against, and against whom many vile 
_charges are made, as‘were made against 


their predecessors, the Church of Christ, 


in the early days, and as’ Jesus predicted 
would be the case; yet do: respect my 
oath, and I pity any: gentleman who, 


with nothing to-sustain him but popular .. 


sentiment, 1s willing to trample upon 
the. Constitution and the. law, and to 


strike down a people against whom pop- - Me 


ular sentiment is strong. | 
the hammer fell.] 


Speaker and. gentlemen of the 
House, I thank. you for your kind indul- 
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-QGDEN.—ITS FOUNDING. —THE GOODYIER CLAIM. —HISTORICAL INCIDENTS. — THE 
| JUNCTION CITY OF TO-DAY. | 


That part of Northern Utah where 
_ stands the flourishing commercial and 
railroad city, Ogden, was first settled by 
- Miles M. Goodyier, an Indian trader, 
whom the Mormon Pioneers found in 
occupation when, in the ver of 1848, 
they took ion of the country 
directly north of Salt Lake City, known 
now as Davis and Weber Counties. 
Goodyier, by virtue of a Spanish grant, 
made to him in 1841, by the government 
of Mexico, claimed a tract of land com- 
-mencing at the mouth of Weber Canyon, 
and following the base of the mountain 
north to the Hot Springs, thence west to 
the Salt Lake, thence south along the 
shore to the point opposite Weber 
Canyon, thence east to the beginning. 
He built a picket fort and a few log 
houses near Weber River, about eighty 
rods from a large sand mound. At this 
fort Goodyier was living with a few 
mountaineers and half-breed Indians when 
Captain James Brown, of the Mormon 
Battalian, on the 6th day of June, 1848, 
entered into negotiations with Goodyier 
and purchased of him, for the sum of 
$3.000, all of the lands, claims and im- 
provements recognized by the said 
Goodyier, in virtue of the Spanish 
grant. The land extended eight miles 
south, and from the base of the moun- 
- tains east to the shores of the Salt Lake 
on the west. 


When the Mormon Pioneers arrived 
in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, in 
July, 1847, the Territory belonged to 


exico, from whose Government the. 


Indian trader Goodyier held his claim ; 
but by the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, 
in March, 1848, it was ceded to the 
‘United States with New Mexico and the 
whole of Upper California. It is true 
the Mormon Pioneers took possession of 
this country in July, 1847, in the name 
of the United States and hoisted the 
_ American flag on Ensign Peak, but 
_clearly Utah was founded while it was 
yet a part of the Mexican dominions, 
and hence when the question came to 
_ the personal claim of Goodyier upon his 


Spanish grant it was duly respected by 
our Pioneers. Our lamented friend 
Stenhouse, in his book 7he Rocky Moun- 
tain Saints, speaking of this purchase by 
Captain James Brown from Goodyier in 
connection with the ceding of this Ter- 
ritory to the United States by Mexico, 
says: | 

‘* This was unforeseen and undesirable 
to the Mormon leaders, for they could 
have dictated terms to Mexico and have 
worked out better the theocratic problem 
with the relics of the Montezumas, than 
with the Anglo-Saxon descendants of the - 
Pilgrim Fathers.’’ 

In this statement we think our brother 
has somewhat perverted the history. It 
should at this: point have been remem- | 
bered that in July of 1846, nearly two 
years before the execution of the treaty 
of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, the Mormon 
Battalion was raised on purpose to aid 


| the United States in taking possession of 
the Pacific dominion by war with Mex- 


ico, and these pioneers were, ., al- 
most to a man, the descendants of 
the Anglo-Saxon Pilgrim Fathers. 
This Goodyier claim, which is_ the 
prelude to the history of Ogden, being 
the only instance where the Spanish title 
comes up after the Pioneers had taken 

ssession of this Territory in the name 
of the United States, it is due to those 
Pioneers to present their case with his- . 
torical integrity. It is also quite an in- 
teresting episode in the Battalion record 
that this only Spanish claim recognized 
wars adjudicated by purchase by the 
officer who led the first detachment of 
the Battalion into these valleys after the 
discharge from their memorable service 
for the ‘* conquest of Upper California,’’ 
as the dispatch of the secretary of war 


to General Kearney defined the service 


for which they were called. 


In consideration of the fact that nearly 
all writers not favorable to the Mormon 
ion, have preverted history by in- 
sinuations that the Pioneers would have 
preferred an alliance with Mexico rather 


than an allegiance with the United States, 
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‘for a few years?’’ 
Nobly did the Mormons respond to 


let us present the ‘record of the oceasion. 


when the purchaser of the Goodyier 
claim and his compeers enlisted in the 
United States service against Mexico. 

The scene is at old Council Bluffs. 
The Twelve Apostles have gathered the 
*‘Camp of Israel’’ to enroll the compa- 
nies.of volunteers. 


‘While Major Hunt, of the volunteers, 
was calling out the first company, Brig- 
ham Young conversed with Colonel Kane 
in Woodruff’s carriage about the affairs 
of the nation, and told him the 
time would: come when the Mormons 
** would have to save the government of 
the United States, or it would crumble 
to atoms.’’ 


__. Forty minutes after twelve of the same 


day, July 15th, the elders and the 
people assembled in the bowery. Presi- 
dent Young then delivered to the con- 
grtegation a simple but earnest speech, in 
which he told the brethren with a touch 
of subdued. pathos, ‘‘not to men- 


tion families to-day;’’ that they had 


** not time to reason now.”’ ‘‘We want,”’ 
he said, ‘‘to conform to the requisition 
‘made uvon us, and we will do nothing 
else till we have accomplished this thing. 


If we want>the privilege of .going where 


we can worship God according to the 


dictates of our consciences, we must 


Taise the battalion. I say, it is right, 
and who cares for sacrificing our comfort 


this call of their country, The apostles 


States, or in the: Constitution, but I am 


ready to make honorable.” 


The record of the entrance of Cap- 


tain James Brown into the valley with 


command of Captain Brown. 


‘tle, which 


his detachment of the Battalion is re- 
corded by Wilford Woodruff in his his- 
tory of the Pioneers thus: = =e 
“On the 16th of July, 1847, Amasa 
Lyman came into camp in- 
formed us that Capt. Brown's. detatch- 


ment of the Mormon Battalion would be 


with us in about two days. —_ 
On the zegth, President Young, with 
a number of brethren, started to meet 
the Battalion detachment, under the 
‘“‘We met some: of them about four 
miles from camp, and soon afterwards: 
met Captains Brown and Higgins, Lieu- 
tenant Willis, and the conmypany. There 
wére 140 of the Battalion, and a com- 
pany of about 1060 of the Mississippi 


‘Saints, who came with them from. Pueblo. 


They had with them 60 wagons, roo | 
horses and mules, and 300 head of cat-_ 
greatly added to our | 

‘The purchase of this Goodyier claim 
by Captain James Brown was during the 


period when the Pioneers ‘proper were 


making their second journey to the Rocky 


Mountains under the leadership'of Pres- 


ident Brigham Young. Since the found- 
ing of Great Salt Lake City, in July and 
August of 1847, and: the return of the 
Pioneers to Winter Quarters, this treaty 
uf Guadaloupe Hidaigo had’ been exe- 


‘acted as recruiting sergeants; nor did 
they wait for their reinforcements, but 
moved as though they intended to apply 
their leader’s closing sentence literally ; 
he said: ‘‘ After we get through talking. 
we will call out the companies; and if 
there are not young men enough we will 
take the old men, and if they are not 
enough we will take the women, I want 
to say to every man, the Constitution of 
the United States, as formed by our 
‘fathers, was dictated, was revealed, was 


cuted, so that it was now of supreme 
importance to the Mormon colonists, that 
the only remaining Spanish title to 
this Territory should be extinguished. 
‘Thus viewed, with its historical connec- 
tions, the reader will perceive that this 
purchase of the Goodyier claim was a 
great circumstance in the history of the 
Territory. All titles of Mexico to this 
country had now ceased, and had they not 
thus ceased by formal treaty between the 
iwo republics, it is certain that the Mor- 


put into their hearts by the Almighty, 


_who sits enthroned in the midst of: the 


heavens; although unknown to them, it 
was directed by the revelations of . Jesus 


mon colonists would have held Occupa- 
tion in the name of the United States, 
even by force of arms, had it so trans- 
pired, but.the claim ‘of Goodyier could 


Christ, and. I tell you, in:the name of be DY this occu 
_ Jesus Christ, it is as good asever I could | the pioneers. It was. of a prior date, — 
-ask. for. I say unto you, magn uty the | and Goodyier, 106, might have set up 


laws. There is no law in the United | the claim of Colonist and— io 


not be set aside by this o¢cupation of 
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the treaty. have confirmed 
rather than have exti 
James Brown well knew the design of 
_ the Mormon Pioneers as colonists, which 
was, in their language of the early days, 


“to setup a noble State of the Ameri 


Union,’’ and hence his purchase 
_ of the only existing prior claim which 
could be set up in conflict to that of the 
Mormon Pioneers —a purchase saga- 
_ciously made quickly after the execution 
of the treaty, without even waiting for the 
returning of President Young, Heber C. 
Kimball, and the majority of the heads of 
the Church. But there were other wise 
men in the Valley at the time, by whose 
counsel this purchase of Goodvier's 
‘Mexican grant was directed. ‘There 
were John ‘Taylor, Jedediah M. Grant, 
Uncle John Smith the patriarch, and 
that far-seeing Mormon statesman, Al- 
bert Carrington, whom the Salt Lake 
Tribune styles the Wolsey of the Mor- 
- mon Church. Undoubtedly these leaders 
all discerned the importance of the ex- 
tinction by purchase of - Mexican 
grant to Goodyier. 

The author of: the Rocky Mountain 
_ Saints fully realized the importance of 
this. transaction and its connections, 
though, as we have said, we think he has 
somewhat perverted the historical inter. 


He thus: links the. subject: 
« Miles Goodyier, an trader, 


af ‘shat time occupied the land on which 
is. now built the city of Ogden, where 
the Untion and Central. Pacific Railroads 
form their junction; and from. this trader, 
_ Captain James Brown, of the Mormon 


Battalion, purchased: his shanties and a. 
‘Mexican grant of land and got him oat 


of the way of ‘the kingdom.’ * 


‘Up to this time there was no United 


States government inthe country. * * 
United States government was 
slow in extending its political jurisdic- 
tion over the newly-acquired domain, 
.and this furnished the apostles and 
“prophets an opportunity of creating a 
* provisional independent government" 

for themselves. 

»-°* A convention of citizens was. held 
ine Great Salt Lake City on: the §th of 
March, 1849, at which (on the 18th) the 
«following constitution was. adopted : 


We, THE PEOPLE, grateful to the SUPREME 


inguished. Captain 


personal claim. 


ing our dependence ujon Him for a continuation ot 
those blessings, DO ORDAIN AND ESTABLISH A 
FREE AND INDEPENDENT ‘GQVERNMENT by the 
name of the STATE OF. DaSERET, including all the 
territory of the United States within the following 
boundaries, to-wit; Commencing at the 33° of 
north latitude, where it. crosses the 108° of longi- 
tude, west of Greenwich; theacerunning south and 


_ west to the boundary of Mexico; thence west to 


and down the main channel of the Gila river (or the 
northern line of Mexico), and on the northern 
boundary of Lower California to the Pacific Ocean; 
thence along the coast northwesterly to the 130° 39’ 
of west longitude; thence north to where said line 
intersects the dividing ridge of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains to the dividing range of mountains that 
seperates the waters flowing into the Columbia river 
from the waters running into the Great Basin on the 
south, to the summit of the Wind River chain of 
mountains; thence southeast and south by the di- 
viding range of mountains that separates the waters 


flowing into the Gulf of Mexico from the waters 


flowing into the Gulf of California, to the place of. 
beginning, as set forth ina map drawn by Charles 


‘Preuss and published by order of the Senate of the 


United States in 1848. 
‘* A glance at the map of North Amer- 


ica will furnish some idea of the modest 


aspirations of the convention. Within 
the boundaries of that ‘‘State of Des- 
eret’’ there was room enough to hold 


half of the monarchies pf Europe.”’ 


Even thus interpreted we perceive the 
immense importance of the purchase of 
the Goodyier claim. All this vast terri- 
tory was now fairly open to these Mor- 
mon colonists without a single rival 
‘Their cardinal design 
to ‘*build up a noble: State of the 
Union "’ the Pioneers frankly confessed ; 


and ‘‘within the boundaries of that 


‘State of Deseret’ there was room 
enough to hold half of the monarchies 
of Europe.”” See now how plain the 
history is when not perverted. It has 
ever been the method of Mormon colon- 
ization to send out missions to found 
cities and settlements. In this the Mor- 


mons have been peculiar, but this. 


method has made them a community of 
state-founders upon a_ well-conceived 
plan. Tne*leaders were in 1848-9, 
abont to send out their bands of colon- 
ists in every direction. Weber: County 


was one of their nearest points north of 
‘the capital, Salt Lake City. 


They could 
| not move in that direction to colonize 
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claim, or purchasing it; and here it may 


be historically affirmed, without fear of 


contradiction, that from their first settle- 
ments in Ohio and Missouri the Mormons 
never set aside any prior personal claim, 
but where any such existed, they always 
purchased it. Their cardinal law of 
colonization, laid down by revelation 
from their Prophet in the early days was, 
‘* Without purchase there shall be no in- 
heritance.’’ Thus‘ viewed, we have the 
historical significance of the purchase of 


the Goodyier claim, which was in the 


interest of the community rather than 
for Captain James Brown and his heirs. 
__ By the extinction of the Goodyier 
claim, Weber County, as it was after- 


‘wards named, was fairly opened for col- 


Onization upon the missionary methods, 
which have given existence first to wards 
and stakes of the Church, which after- 
wards, as the settlements grew, became in- 
corporated as citiesand counties. Weber 
County grew up rapidly. In the fall of 
the year that he effected the purchase, 
Captain James Brown, with his family, 
located on the land. The following 


_ sketch of the early history of Ogden is 
from a little work published by Messrs. 
S$. A. Kennar and Thomas Wallace, 


which gives a well-digested epitome of 
the period preceding that when Ogden 


‘sprang into first class importance by the 
advent of railroads, making it the junc- 


tion city of the Great West. eee Ab 
_.‘*The first branch of the above Church, 


- named the Weber branch, was organized 


in this County, March sth, 1850, and 
Lorin Farr was appointed president. It 


, Was organized asa ward the following 
day, and Isaac Clark was appointed 
bishop, 
Byron W. Nolan, clerk. 


Daniel Burch, teacher, and 
In February, 
1830, the first military company was or- 
ganized, with Cyrus C. Canfield, cap- 


. tain, and Francello Durfee, First Lieu- 
tenant. On the 26th day of January, 


1851, the ‘‘ Weber Stake of Zion’’ was 
ized, with Lorin Farr, president, 


and Charles R Dana and David B. Dil- 
_ lie, counselors. 


rs. At this time the Weber 
branch received the name of Ogden, 


_ and it was deemed necessary to organize 
it Into two wards. 
made bishop of the first, and James G. 
Browning and James Brown were ap- 


Isaac Clark - was 


his counselors: Erastys Bing- 
ham, Senior, was appointed bishop of 


, considering the limited popu! 


and Stephen Parry, his counselors. 
“On éth, 1851, the Territorial 
Legislature passed an ordinance incor- 
porating Ogden City, and on the 23rd 
day of October, 1852, the election was 
held, which resulted in the election of . 
Lorin Farr, mayor; Charles R. Dana, 
Erastus Bingham, Francello Durfee, and 
James G. rowning, aldermen; Levi 
Murdock, Samuel Stickney, John Shaw, 
B. W. Nolan, D. B. Dilhe, Ithamer 
Sp » Daniel Burch, Jonathan Brown- 
ing, James Lake, James Brown, Joseph 
Grover, and F. Dempsey, counselors. _ 
‘In 1850, Lorin Farr, Esq., built the 
first grist mil] and the first saw mill. in 
this County. They were located on what 
isnow known as the ‘*Old Mill Site,’’ 
northeast of the city proper, and about 
one and a half miles from Ogden canyon. 
The former now furnished facilities for 
flouring the grain, and saved the citizens 
much time, labor and exposure in trav- _ 
elling to a greater distance to obtain grist, 
while the latter furnished them with lum- 
ber for building and other purposes. _ 
‘‘The population of Ogden had now 
swelled considerably, both by natural in- 
crease and by emigration from other parts. 
Many more farms were opened, some of 
them at a considerable.distance from the 
dwellings of the owners. The male por- 
tion of the people being much of the 
time engaged in the field, while the fe- 
males and children remained at home, it 
was determined to build a Spanish wall 
around the city, (as a defense) with a 
gate on each side, and port holes at con- 
venient distances. This work afforded a 
safeguard against any sudden surprise b 
the vigilant and still hostile Indian; it 
at the same time furnished labor and the 
means’ of procuring subsistence for 
many individuals who otherwise would, 
at that period, ‘have becn out of employ. 


The wall, being built by taxation, prob 


ably cost about $40,000. . The uni- 
formly kind policy pursued by the old 
and new settlers towards the aborigines 
was not without its good effects on the 
minds of the latter; they became recon- 
ciled to their situation, and the -former 
realized ‘that it was better and cheaper 

In 1859 the Ogden Canyon road was 
built, at an immense labor and prone. 
ulation. it 
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about g50:000. It is about seven 
mules in length, and opens into another 
. beautiful little valley (Ogden), which is 
now becoming thickly settled by a thriv- 
ingcommunity. This road shortens the 
distance between Ogden and Bear Lake 
‘Valley about fifty miles. The Ogden 
River, which runs through the canyon, 
“sometimes, in the spring of. the year, 
rises very high, in consequence of which 
_ the company who own the road have at 
various times sustained heavy losses by 
their bridges and much of the road being 
swept away by floods. This canyon 
opens into a number of.other smaller 
canyons and ravines, from which our 
citizens obtained wood for fuel when 
nearly every other resource seemed to be 
closed against them. A-number of saw 
amills: have been built at different points 
up this road, and a .great quantity of 
good lumber has been got out each year, 
which has aided materially to build up 
our city, and to bring it to its present 
thriving condition. 
**Other public buildings being too small 
to .answer the requirements of public 
“worship on the Sabbath, in 1857 the 
Tabernacle was built on the Public 


Square, on the west side of Main Street, 


near the north end of thecity. It is roo 
feet by 50 feet outside, and: will comfor- 
‘table seat two thousand people. 
| *€In the same year the canal on the 
bench was ‘taken out of the Ogden 
River, for irrigation and other purposes. 
-Jt is about two miles in length, and cost 
“$50,000. The canal for irrigating the 
lower part of the city was taken out of 
the Weber, in. 1852, and is about seven 
‘miles in length. 
*‘On the roth of March, 1858, the first 
‘brigade of the Weber County Militia 
was —. with two regiments. C. 
‘W. West, brigadier-general; Daniel 
Gamble, brigadier-adjutant; Colonel 
.W. Thompson, quartermaster; David 
- Moore, colonel First regiment; B. F. 
«Cummings, colonel Second regiment.’’ 
_. When the Union and Central Pacific 
- Railroads were approaching the borders 
of our Territory, President Young, with 
his far sight, ‘marked out for Ogden a 
destiny scarcely second to that of Salt 
_ Lake City itself. - His policy was now to 
‘send some of the most representative 
men of the community to Ogden to take 
advantage. of the: opportunity. 


| were already strong men there. ‘Lorin 


Farr the founder, as he deserves to be 
named, was still in his prime and capa- 
ble of efficient administration; David 
H. Peery, strong for commerce; Lester 
J. Herrick, capable of filling any posi- 
tion in the city, in the stake, or in busi- 
ness life; and Bishop West was still 
living. But Ogden needed new blood, 
a change of administration and a vast 
enlargement of commercial enterprise ; 
much of the latter it received by the 
subsequent migration to Ogden of the~ 
leading business men of Corinne. These 
needs of the times, as they developed, 
carried Franklin D. Richards to Ogden 
as the man, perhaps of all others, the 
most competent and available for the 
weighty administration of the county 
destined to become the seat of Utah ex- 
portation, as well as the great centre of 
railroads. *- And here a word should be 
said in justification of one of the acts of 

Brigham Young, which has been con- © 
strued as wantonly injurious to a man 
who had served him faithfully up to the 
time under review. It was the attempt 
to remove the Daily Telegraph to Ogden. 


’ But looking from the standpoint of the 


present we can-see that Ogden needed 
an influential newspaper, and it is evi- 
dent that no two men in Utah were as 
capable as T. B. H. Stenhouse and 
Thomas G. Webber to establish such a 
paper. It would have cost hard struggles, 
doubtless, but considering Ogden as it is 
to-day, with its splendid nucleus of busi- 
ness men, Stenhouse, with his journalistic 
influence at home and abroad, may have 
built up in Ogden one of the largest 
newspapers in the West, commanding a 
circulation in Salt Lake City and in the 
adjacent Territories. No other journalist 
has had the same opportunity, for Sten- 
honse was more than a local man. 

Ogden City owes its first—although 
now no longer its only—fame in the out- 
side world to the great railroads which 
there have their busy connection. The 
oldest road thdt bound Ogden to the 
outside world with bands of iron is the 
Union 'Pacific,. which reaches east 1,032 
mites to Omaha,’ Nebraska, and thus 
brings Ogden in direct communication 
with the trade centres of the east. 

On the 3d of March, 1869, the first 
locomotive steamed into this city. We 
quote the following’ from. a writer of 
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“At 11 o'clock this a. M. the U. P. 
R. R. track-layers hove in sight of this 


_ city, and from that time continued their 


march with great rapidity. The citizens 


exhibited the liveliest enthusiasm, and 
testified the liveliest joy, as, from the 


high bluffs and every commanding ele- 
vation, they feasted their eyes and ears 


' with the sight and sound of the long ex- 


pected and anxiously looked for fiery 


steed. Onward and still onward they | 


came, and thousands and thousands of 
our citizens, both {rom here. and the 
adjoining settlements, decked in their 
holiday attire, gave a hearty welcome to 
the advent of the nation’s great highway 
into this city. 

‘* About half-past 2 p.m., they steamed 
into Ogden, when Colonel Daniel Gam- 
ble, with true Hibernian enthusiasm, 


_ Fan up the first flag, which, while gradu- 
_ally floating in the breeze, was soon fol- 


lowed by numerous others. And here 


_ let me observe that never, to my mind, 


did the flags of our Union wave more 


gracefully, or more proudly, than on 


this auspicious occasion. Our excellent 


military brass band was soon out, and, 


under the able leadership of Captain 
William Pugh, sent forth the soul-enliv- 
ening strains of rich music, which, with 
a salute from Captain T. S. Wadsworth’s 


artillery, gave the preliminary welcome 


to the iron horse. 


**At four o’clock a public stand was 
erected alongside the track. 
o’clock a procession was formed under 
the direction of the committee of ar- 
rangements, which consisted of the 


‘ Mayor, members of the City Council, 


the various schools, under the superin- 
tendence of their respective teachers, 
headed-by the band, bearing banners, 
with numerous appropriate mottoes, 


among which the following was conspic- | 


uous; ‘Hail to the Highway of Na- 
tions! Utah bids you Welcome!’ 

‘* Pedestrians, equestrians, and crowded 
vehicles now thronged the festive scene. 


Wadsworth’s artillery having arrived, a 


salute of twenty-one . was fired, 
whose deafening echoes vibrated through 
the mountains, hills, and vales. 

‘*At half-past five o’clock the rails 
were laid to a point in a line with the 


At five 


be 
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that’ date, who thus speaks of the cele- | Tithing Office street, five blocks north 
bration : er fee into the city. On the stand were Hons. 


F. D. Ric s, L. Farr, A. F. Farr, 
Colonels D. Gamble, W. Thompson, . 


Fite, Major S. M. Blair, Captains 


Joseph Parry, William Clayton, Major 
Pike, A. Miner, F. S. Richards, Joseph 
Hall, Gilbert Belknap, J. McGaw, F. A. 
Brown, Esqrs., Col. J. C. Little, D. B. 
Warren, — Johnson, Esqrs., and others 
who were invited, but whose names I 
did not learn. 7 

‘‘The vast audience being called to or- 
der by Hon. Lorin Farr, Mayor of 
Ogden City, Hon. F. D. Richards was 
introduced, who delivered an eloquent 
and soul-stirring address. 

‘* Three cheers for the great highway 
were then proposed and given, when the 
wildest enthusiasm and demonstrations 
of joy prevailed, and loud shouts rent 
the air. Amid the alternate pealings of 
the artillery’s thunder, the music of the 
band, and the long-continued - shrill 
whistling ot the three engines, the wav- 
ing of hats, kerchiefs, and other demon- 
strations of pleasure, rendered the occa- 
sion such as will not soon be torgotten 
by those present. 

‘‘ Addresses were also delivered by 
Hon. L. Farr, Colonel J. C. Little, Ma- 
jor Blair and A. Miner, Esq.”’ 

The nearest connection Utah has with 
the ocean is by the Central Pacific, 
which reaches San Francisco from Og- 
den at a distance of &g5 miles. The 
immense trade carried by these two gi- 
gantic railroad systems from ocean to 
ocean, the exchange of the products of 
hoary Asia for the manufactures of 
youthful America, is transferred from — 
one road to the other at the Ogden 
depot, and thus becomes a not inconsid- 


erable source of revenue for the business 


men of the Junction City, who learned 
with apprehension and dismay, some 
time ago, of the rumored consolidation 
of U. P. and C. P. : 

Besides these two national highways 
following the course of the setting sun, 
we have two roads of more local, but 


.still considerable importance. The first 


is the Utah Central, connecting Ogden 
with Salt Lake, thirty-nine miles: On 
the 17th of May, 1869, near the Weber 
River, the ground was first broken for 
this road, a creation of Brigham Young. 
There were present. on. the occasion, 
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the First Presidency, the officers of the 
company, President B. Young, presi- 


dent; W. Jennings, vice-president ; 
John W. Young, secretary; D. H. Wells, 
treasurer; Jessie W. Fox, chief engin- 
eer; B. Young, W. Jennings, F. Little, 
C. Layton, and D. H. Wells, directors. 
_ Also Elders John Taylor, E. T. Benson, 

F. D. Richards, B. Young, Jr., Presi- 
dent L. Farr, Bishop West, and a large 
concourse of people. Honorable Joseph 
A. Young, general superintendent of the 
road, was absent on business in the 
East. President George A. Smith dedi- 
cated the ground for the road by prayer. 
The President then removed the first 
sod, and was followed by Presidents 
George A. Smith and D. H. Wells, W. 
Jennings, Esq., and citizens. The road 
was. completed and opened for travel 
January 12th, 1870. 

Since that time the Utah Central has 
found a continuation towards the south- 
ern portion of. Utah, in the Utah South- 
ern Railroad and its Extension; by which 


the inexhaustible mineral fields of the: 


South are brought in direct ;communica- 
tion with Ogden. : 
‘The counterpart to the Utah Central 


is the Utah & Northern, a narrowgauge 


from Ogden through the rich farming 
lands of Cache Valley, to the north 
into the mineral regions’ of Montana. 
This latter road has conferred almost in- 
calculable benefits on Ogden commercial 


houses, as it gave them. almost a monop- 


oly of the trade to Idaho and’ Montana, 
making this city also the most advan- 
tageous out-fitting station, for northern- 
bound miners and prospectors. | 
Other roads having chief starting points 
in the vicinity of Ogden, afford the lat- 
ter additional advantages for an exten- 
sive and active trade, and a stimulus for 
the development and. utilization of its 
inexhaustible manufacturing and mining 
and farming facilities. For it must be 
added that. Ogden City reaps great 
rofits from the fertility of the surround- 
ing farming region which produces—or 
could produce—anything that grows in 
the temperate zone, ‘fruits, cereals, vege- 
tables, etc., for which products ready 


and renumerative markets are easily 
found. 

Of the city itself to-day, Professor 
Haefeli draws the following picture : 

‘* What Provo is to = and Salt 


Lake City to the centre of Utah Terri- 
tory, Ogden City is to the north. 
Indeed, the ‘Junction City’ has a 
future almost certain to put in the shade 
that of any of her sister cities; she is 
likely to become the Chicago en minia- 
ture of the Inter-mountain region. Na- 
ture and man alike have contrived and 
contributed to make her the ‘hub’ of the 
Great Salt Lake Basin. Salt Lake City 
may—and most likely will—remain the 
political capital of the future State of | 
Deseret and the religious Mecca of the 
Latter-day Saints—but Ogden City will 
eventually become the central node of 
the trade and commerce, the gathering 
focus of the agricultural and metallurgi- 
cal enterprise of the vast domain be- 
tween the gorges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the snow capped fastnesses of 
the Sierra Nevada. 

‘‘Nestling under the mighty western | 
shadows of the majestic Wasatch Range, 
flanked by the meandering courses of 
Ogden and Weber rivers,,Ogden, the 
county seat of Weber County,,is situated 


‘like most towns and | cities in Utah. 


Ogden is laid out in blocks forty rods 
square, separated by streets six rods wide 
which, all over town except in the busi- 
ness centre, are shaded by trees which 
transform the streets into lovely adum- 
brated promenades in summer. The 
townsite proper measures three and one- 
half miles from north to south, and 
three miles from east to west, while the 
city itself extends fourteen blocks (about 
two miles) from east to west, and a little 
less in the direction of the meridian. 
The altitude of Ogden is 4,340 feet 
above the sea level, giving the city a 
healthy climate and pure atmosphere, 
while the -snow-fed streams from the 
rugged mountain bosom are able to fur- 
nish an abundant supply of the other © 
chief ingredient of physical well-being: 
water. 

‘*The lack of a sufficient supply of 
water for domestic and mechanical pur- 
poses, but particularly for protection 
against destructive fires, has become 
more and more felt the last few years, | 
during which the city has experienced a 
development and growth never before 
known. To supply this deficiency, 
several attempts have been made, but 
without lasting effect, until last year, 
when a party of citizens associated and 
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- formed what is known as the ‘Ogden 


Water Company’ a corporation to con- 
tinue in existence for the period of 
thirty six years, the object of the same 
being the construction and operatjon of 
water works for the supplying of Ogden 
City and its inhabitants with water for 
fire, domestic, mechanical and other 
purposes. The capital stock of this 
corporation is $150,000, divided into 
1,500 shares of $100 each. These 
shares are at present held by the follow- 
ing gentlemen, who are also officers of 
the company: E. H. Orth, Wm. W. 
Horton, Jos. A. West, L, M. Richards, 
Jos. Stanford, and Chas. C. Richards. 
‘These citizens incorporated on the 28th 
of October, 1880, and on November sth, 
the City Council granted the Ogden 
Water Company the exclusive privilege 


_ and franchise for the term of twenty-five 


years, for providing and supplying the 
city and inhabitants with good, pure 
water. 

‘‘Work was stipulated to be commenced 
on or before May rst, 1881, and at the 
time of this writing the operations are 
in active prosecution. The original de- 
sign was to take the water out of what is 
called ‘ Waterfall’ and ‘ Taylor’s Can- 
yon ’ to the southeast of the city, where 
reservoirs are existing, but the actual 
chief supply will be derived from Ogden 
Canyon, whose narrow, perpendicular 
rock walls hem in the ferociously rushing 
waves of Ogden River—form a most ro- 
mantic scenery, besides being an attrac- 
tive summer resort for disciples of Isaac 
Walton. In this canyon, about four 
miles from Main Street, is placed a re- 
ceiving reservoir, at an elevation 350 
feet above the elevation of the business 

of the town. From here the water 
1s conducted by pipes to the distributing 
reservoir, for which a natural and proper 
location has been found in the extreme 
east streets. This reservoir has an eleva- 
tion of 200 feet above Main Street, and 
is ultimately designed to measure 100 by 
20 rods, with an average depth of ten 
feet. The principal main will take the 
water all along the eastern line of the 
town, and transversal pipes are to con- 
duct the indispensable liquid down as far 


as the depot, thus supplying all the aqueus . 


fluid required in the inhabited part of 


town—“for drinking, lavatory and me- 


chanical purposes, as well as for protec- 


| prosperity, 


| 


tion from fires, of which the residents of | 
Ogden have a wholesome dread, having 


been visited by such destructive agencies 


more than once in the last few years. 

‘* Just at this season when the fertile 
bosom of Mother Earth begins to heave 
under the generous kisses of vernal Sol 
and the warm breath of Spring, and the 
tiny shoots of grass give the ground a 
verdurous tinge; when the winged 
singers on the once snow-laden boughs 
carol forth their rejoicings over the 
sprouting of blossom-promising buds 
and the breaking forth of timorous 
leaves—then indeed Ogden offers a fine 
sight, as you view the lower western 
part from the bluff (‘* Bench”) which 


| rises in a smooth declivity towards the 


east. Your back towards the still snow- | 
clad mountain fastnesses, you send your 
glances over a_ beautiful and fruitful — 
country, rich in farms and fields, gardens 
and orchards, dotted with thriving set- 
tlements all over, as far as the alkaline 
shores of America’s Dead Sea, whose — 


wide and placid expanse glitters with sil- 
very sheen at the foot of hazy hills, and 


under the azure canopy of a cloudless 
sky. And nearer to you, just under your 
feet, your eyes wander with satisfaction 
over the peaceful homes of a population 
of 7,000 people, whose’ neat cottages 
and stately residences, well kept gardens 
and fruitful orchards betoken ease and 
progress. and happiness. 
Neither are all the buildings humble cot- 
tages, or lowly huts, ‘‘ dug-outs,’’ lum- 
ber shanties or adobe houses, as they 
were two decades ago. Three-story 
brick buildings of commanding dimen- 
sions, tower proudly over their less pre- 
tentious neighbors, and numerous church 
spires point heavenward, while two proud 
educational structures—the Sacred Heart 
Academy and the Central School, the 
latter Utah’s finest school edifice—capti- 
vate the roving eye, and give irrefutable 
evidence of the public spirit of Ogden 
City, and their appreciation of the sa- 
cred cause of education. ge 
‘*And this idyllic picture is supple- 
mented in the spirit of the nineteenth 
century by the shrill whistles and black 
smoke pillars arising from the western 
confines of the city, where many iron 
horses are stabled,’’ 
In a general historical sketch we can- 
not enlarge on the municipal and eccle- 
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siastical governments, nor attempt to 
epitomize the history of Weber County, 
which must be reserved for continued ar- 
ticles, but it is necessary to give a few 
links of this subject. 


LORIN FARR 


Was, during the initial period of the 
history of Weber County, the chief rep- 
resentative man, both i in church and sec- 
ular affairs. He lived in Salt Lake City 
until the spring of 1850, when President 
Young called him to go to Ogden to pre- 
side over the Saints in the northern part 
of the Territory, Ogden at that time 
being the most northern settlement. The 
following winter, when President Young 
and the Council of the Twelve went up 
and organized a stake, called the Weber 
Stake, Elder Farr was called upon and 
set apart to preside over the stake; and 
he continued in that position until the 


fall of.1870, when he was called on a 


mission to Europe. 

In the spring of 1851, when Ogden 
was organized as a city, and received its 
charter, he was elected mayor, and was 
re-elected every two years for ten terms, 
near the close of which he went to Eu- 
‘rope on a mission. 

Farr was a member of the first Terri- 
torial Legislature, having been elected 
by Weber County to the councils Fora 
number of years, Box Elder was included 
in his constituency. He has represented 
Weber County in the legislature from 
the organization of the Territory, until 
the present time, excepting the one year 
when he was in Europe. 

Lorin Farr, | in the Legislature, bas 
filled the position of chairman on Ju- 
diciary nearly all the time, besides being 
chairman of several other committees. 
When the speaker is absent he is usually 
called to the chair. A sketch of his life 
was given in the last number of this 
Magazine. 


BISHOP WEST. 


_ For a number of years Chauncy W. 
West was the presiding bishop of the 


County and in some respects the chief 


‘man of the County, for apart from his 
ecclesiastical dignity, he was brigadier- 
general of the militia and locally the 
rst in commercial importance until 
superceded by the firm of Peery & Her- 


rick. Bishop West died in 1870. At 


some future time we expect, to give a. 


sufficient sketch of his very full and 
eventful life. 


JUDGE RICHARDS. 
In the Legislature of 1868-9, Franklin 


D. Richards was _ electe Probate 
| Judge of Weber County, by vote of the 
Assembly in joint session. Previous to 


this date, the Probate Judge of that 
county was Aaron Farr, one of the vet- 
eran band of Mormon Pioneers and 
elder brother of Lorin Farr. In March, 
1869, Franklin D. Richards removed 


from Salt Lake City to Ogden, where he 


has since been located with his family. 
His son, Franklin S. Richards, is prose- 
cuting attorney, and Charles Richards 
county clerk and recorder. 

As already observed, Apostle F. D. 
Richards was sent to Ogden by Presi- 
dent Young for a specific purpose and at 
a most important juncture in the history 
of Northern Utah. Thenceforth, from 
the advent of railroads, the administra- 


tion of the spiritual and temporal affairs - 


of Ogden was to be second only to that of 
Salt Lake City. Society also in the 
Junction City was about to be rapidly 
mixed and the control of the common- 
wealth and business of the city, and 
indeed entire commerce depending 
on Northern Utah, was to be very nearly 
divided between the two great factors of 
Utah—the Mormons and the Gentiles. 
It was imperatively necessary therefore, 
that Weber Stake should be placed under 


an Apostolic administration and the 


dignity of the county government made 


to correspond therewith. The Gentiles 


required this not less than the Mormons, 
for differ as we may, there is in society a 
natural respect for high, legitimate au- 

thority. The destiny and future of 
Ogden then, at that time requiring that 
Weber County should be elevated to an 
Apostolic See, Franklin D. Richards was 


the best man in the whole Church to be 


chosen and equally fitted to represent 


the county as probate judge. For years 


he had presided over the European mis- 
sion and directed those immense emigra- 
tions of Mormons to this country which 
during his administration attracted the 
attention of Europe and America. He 
has sent nearly twenty thousand souls to 
Utah, and, in the execution of this work, 
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has had extensive dealings with the 
great shipping companies and various 
classes of business men outside the 


Church. Having labored with him in 


the Liverpool office the writer can speak 
becomingly of the happy and prosperous 
relations that existed between President 
F. D. Richards and representative busi- 


~ ness men, shipping companies, and even 


government officers while presiding in 
Europe. Contracts made a quarter of a 
century ago between Apostle Richards 
and certain shipping companies are in 
operation to-day. His relations with the 
outside business world in scope corres- 
pond to those of George Q. Cannon 


with members of Congress, yet lacking. 


all animus of conflict. Such a man was 
needed to preside over Weber County, 
and to administer as its probate judge. 
Apostle Richards has no political ambi- 
tion either as a dictator or a representa- 
tive, nor has he ever meddled with the 
affairs of the city, or unduly used his 
presiding influence either at the elections 
or to change in the least the regular 
course of the city government. While 
Lorin Farr and David H. Perry have 
been in their proper places in the Legis- 
lature as Representatives of Weber 
County, Franklin, D. Richards is most 
fitly the judge and father of the 
county. In disposition he is a placable, 
not an implacable man; an Apostle 
conciliatory and tolerant to the last de- 
gree, not a haughty overbearing church- 
man ; a man without a particle of malice 
in his nature, and universal in his good- 
will to mankind. Under his administra- 
tion the Ogden of to-day has grown up. 
He has been acceptable both as a 
presiding man and citizen to the influen- 
tial Gentiles of Weber County, scarcely 
less so than to the members of the Mor- 
mon community. To the life of this 
excellent Apostle we shall devote the 
leading pages of our Magazine, accom- 
panied with his steel plate — as a 
frontispiece. 


MAYOR HERRICK. 


Lester J. Herrick, the present Mayor, 
has grown up with the city. He has 
held numerous offces of trust both in 
the city and the Church, besides being 
one of the leading business men. He 


was elected mayor on the people’s 


ticket, was nominated oy influential citi- 


zens and carried the votes of both sides, 
Mormon and Gentile. He has served 
three terms as mayor since 1870, giving 
place to Lorin Farr one intermediate 


term, but was returned again by the pop- 


ular vote at the subsequent election. 
Lester J. Herrick is spoken of as a pop- 
ular head of the municipal government, 
and as one who has served the city well 
and faithfully. During his mayoralty, 


Ogden City has risen to a first class im- 


portance; under his administration 
many good measures have been passed, 


seen in operation to-day, which have 


contributed largely to the growth of 
Ogden and the present satisfactory con- 
dition of its municipality. 


OGDEN COMMERCE. 


Before 1863 there was no regular com- 
merce in Ogden. Richard Ballantyne, 
in 1861, kept a little store in the Ogden 
House, where the present bank of Guth- 
rie, Dooly & Co. stands. He was called 
on a mission, sold out, and the only bus- 
iness that was done for some time there- 
after was in a small room in the Tithing 
Office. Near the year 1863, which year © 
properly dates the beginning of the — 


commerce of Weber County, Jonathan 


Browning, who owned a half-block on | 
the west side of the present Main Street, © 
sold a portion of his land for the erec- 
tion of stores, and also built himself. 
Mr. James Horrocks purchased a piece 
of the Browning lots and put up a store. 
Shortly after Arthur Stayner built along 
side of him, but before the completion 
of his store Stayner sold out to Bishop 
West, who commenced and did a thriv- 
ing business. About the same time Wil- 
liam Piedcock also commenced, and 
Samuel Horrocks. 

But no city in Utah with the commer- 
cial destiny then in reserve for Ogden, 
could possibly have grown up without 
William Jennings having a part and lot 
therein. Unquestionably he is king of 
the merchants of Mormon Utah. Like 
as with Brigham Young in the founding 
of cities, so with William Jennings in 
Utah commerce: his finger marks are 
everywhere. About the date above 
given the great Salt'Lake merchant estab- 
lished a branch of his business in Og- 
den, building a store on the old Co-op. 
corner, which he still owns. From this 
point dates the — ‘commercial 
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of Ogden, being the 
first merchant proper to engage in the 
commerce of that city, but after that N. 
S. Ransohoff, the once influential Jew 


merchant of Utah, started a branch 
house in Ogden with Henry Tribe as. 


manager. Mr. Jennings, however, did 
not continue long in the Ogden business 
but sold out’ to Bishop Chauncy West, 
and on the Jennings corner rose the 


commercial emporium of the city, which 


was afterwards converted into Zion's 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution, Mr. 
Jennings renting to it his store. 

In the fall of 1866 David H. Peery 
moved to Ogden, and in the spring of 
1867, he was employed by Bishop West 
as aclerk in his store. Soon thereafter 
Peery sold a farm in Virginia for $10,000, 
besides getting several thousand dollars 
in collection of debts there which en- 
abled him in connection with Lester J. 
Herrick to buy out Bishop West's store. 
_ There was now capital among the local 
merchants of Ogden and first class busi- 
ness €xperience, Peery having been be- 
fore the war a very successful Southern 
merchant, and to-day is one of our 
Utah capitalists. In 1869, Peery & 
Herrick sold out to the newly established 
Z. C. M. I., of which institution Mr. 
Peery became manager, retaining his po- 
sition until 1875. 

William S. Godbe was also quite early 
in Ogden. He started a drug store, 
renting a place of Jonathan Browning. 
Kelsey for awhile ran the Godbe busi- 
ness, but the establishment of Z. C. M. 
I. and the Godbeite movement bronght 
a conflict, and in the end Godbe’s busi- 
ness was sold out to William Driver. 

Walker Brothers came to Ogden in 
1871, after the establishment of Z. C. M. 
I. Wherever this great firm has been 
planted in Utah it has occupied a posi- 
tion second only to that of Z. C. M. I. 
For some years the Ogden branch of the 
Walker Brothers has been exclusively a 
wholesale house, but they are now retir- 
ing from the Ogden business. 


FRED J. KIESEL & Co. 


7 This great wholesale firm now stands 
without a peer in all Utah. It is second 
of course to Z. C. M.I., that being an 
extraordinary mercantile corporation of 
_ a community,’ which no private firm 
could — to rival, but next to Z. C. 


popular citizen. 


M. I., is the wholesale business, house of 
Kiesel & Co., of which they late Mr. 
Goldberg was the head. It is the only 
exclusive wholesale grocery house in 
Utah, and does a business aggregating 
the enormous sum of $600,000 annually. 

Indeed, when Kiesel & Co. are shipping, 
the centre of Fourth Street, where their 
business house is located, presents quite 
a metropolitan appearance, and all is 
alive and bustling around. Their large 
store, extending far back in length, two 
stories high, with a cellar as ample as the 
upper floors, is laid with goods from the 
floors almost to the ceilings. Mr. Fred 
J. Kiesel himself, is a man of great push, 
executive ability and commercial ambi- 
tion, and is even younger than Mr. J. 
R. Walker, though he has been nearly as 
long identified with the commerce of 
Utah as the Walker Brothers. He was 
with Gilbert & Sons in 1862; he went to 
Corinne in 1873; has been four years in 
his present business, and during the last 


_twenty years has done business at nearly 


every point in this Territory. ‘The re- | 
tiring of the Walker Brothers from the 
wholesale trade of Northern Utah leaves 
Kiesel & Co. a still better opportunity. 
The firm has its commercial travelers 
duly making their circuits all over these 
western Territories. 


BANKERS. 


The banking house of Harkness & Co, 
is the oldest existing bank in Ogden, 
having a date prior to the bank of Guth- 
rie, Dooly & Co. It was established by 
Guthrie, Harkness & Langsdorf. Of 
the bankers, the Ogden Directory pub- 
lished in 1878, thus notes: 

‘¢Guthrie & Co.; Fourth Street, have 
the finest premises in the city. They are 
well established, transact a general bank- 
ing business, make collections, etc. The 
resident partner, Mr. Langsdorf, is one 
of the ‘live’ men of Ogden; he is fore- 
most in all public enterprises looking to 
the general welfare, and is a deservedly 
The firm does a large 
business, and is thoroughly reliable. 

‘¢ Dooly & Co., east side Main Street, 
is the oldest banking firm in the north- 
erncountry. They enjoy the confidence 
of the whole community and deserve it. 
Having recently purchased the property 
adjoining that which they now occupy 


on the oa, they will shortly erecta . 
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magnificent building which will be a 
credit to themselves and the city.’’ 

Since the above date the banking 
house of Dooly & Co. has ceased, and, 
J. W. Guthrie having withdrawn. from 
his orginal partnership, the bank of 
Guthrie,-Dooly & Co. has been well es- 
_ tablished on the east side of Main Street, 
in the Dooly Block. Harkness & Co. 
remain on Fourth Street and J. M. 
Langsdorf is still the resident partner. 
More recently the First National Bank 
of Ogden has been founded. It does 
business in the magnificent building of 
Z. C. M. I.; has a paid in capital of 
$100,000, and a board of directors that 
would inspire commercial confidence 
anywhere: H. S. Eldredge, President ; 
Wm. Jennings, Vice-president; John 
Taylor, W. H. Hooper, John Sharp, F. 
Little, L. S. Hills, S. W. Sears, N. C. 
Flygare, directors; H. S. Young, cash- 
ier. The First National, and the bank 
of Guthrie, Dooly & Co., are nearly 
Opposite each other on the Main Street. 
The buildings which they occupy are the 
finest and most colossal business struc- 
tures in the city. Mr. Dooly is the 
resident partner of Guthrie, Dooly & 
Co., and is the brother of the founder 
of the original bank of Dooly & Co., 
already referred: to in the Directory as 
‘the oldest banking firm in the north- 
ern country.” 

It was undoubtedly the advent of these 
bankers and merchants from Corinne that 
gave to Ogden that fresh commercial 
impetus and financial backing which has 
transformed Ogden from a minor rank, 
to a first class commercial importance. 
The Gentiles grappled with exportation 


and the wholesale trade, and brought 


into circulation a good supply of money. 

The establishing of the bank of Guthrie & 

Co., on Fourth Street, was the means of 

building up that Street. Haefeli, in his 
sketch of Ogden, says: 


{* Architecturally the whole of Fourth 
Street, at least the south side, is the 
finest part of town, and reflects due 
credit upon those men of. means, fore- 
sight and enterprise who invested their 
money in erecting these fine and impos- 
ing structures which will eventually 
make this street the centre of gravity of 
Ogden City. Here we have Guthrie's 
new block, the Farr House, G. J. 
Wright’s popular grocery and produce 


establishment, Greenwell & Son’s cham- © 

pion meat market, the Peery Block, G. 
H. Tribe,* G. Goldberg, and Harkness 
& Co.’s Block, which latter contains the 


Bank, Post Office, Union Opera Hall, 


and G. W. McNutt & Co.’s extensive 
drug store, besides a great number of 
lawyer’s and doctor’s offices. The capi- 
tal represented in this row of elegant 
and substantial buildings is equal, if not 
superior to any row of buildings twice 
as long in any other part of town.” 

It is generally conceded that J. M. 
Langsdorf was foremost in the building 
of Fourth Street. In the Ogden Direc- 


tory he is spoken of as a live enterpris- 


ing man to whom Ogden owes much. 
J. M. Langsdorf is also greatly inter- 
ested in bringing the long contemplated 
Ogden Iron Works, of which he is the 
soul, to a successful issue at an early 
day, when we will deal with its htstory. 


OGDEN. DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


The history of Ogden would be incom- 
plete without sufficient notice of its 
journalism. Reference has already been 
made to the desire of President Brigham 
Young to remove the Salt Lake Daily 
Telegraph to Ogden in 1869, to take 
advantage of the rare opportunities given 
by the advent of the railroads and to 
help journalisticly direct in the social 
and commercial development of north- 
ern Utah. The article on the celebra- 
tion of the advent of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, which has been repeatedly re- 
published, first appeared in the Salt — 


Lake Daily Zelegraph, and was written 


by Mr. Joseph Hall. Stenhouse having 
resolved to remove to Ogden, yet not to 
resign his hold on Salt Lake journalism, 
decided that the first number of the 
Ogden Daily Zelegraph should be pub- 
lished the morning after the laying of 
the last rail on the Promontory, and that 
it should contain a full account of the 
proceedings. Early in May, 1869, 
Stenhouse shipped presses and type by 
wagon. T. G. Odell, a printer of first- 
class repute who had worked on .the 
London Zimes, was engaged as foreman, 
and he arranged the type and fixed up 
things, preparing for the arrival of the 
managers. The building in which the 


sketch of George H. Tribe 
i location, by mistake, is made Fifth 
—— Tribe's fine store, well stocked, ison Fourth 
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Ogden Telegraph was to be published 
was the old Seventies’ Hall. On the 
morning of the 8th, Webber, Jaques, 
and Stenhouse went up to Ogden from 
Salt Lake City in the stage. On the day 
of the laying of the last rail on the Prom- 
ontory, Stenhouse was there to meet, 
at the celebration of the meeting of the 
U. P. and C. P. railroads, his brother 
correspondents from the east and the 
west, for T. B. H. Stenhouse, notwith- 
standing he was a Mormon, was one of 
the fraternity that Fred Hudson matur- 
ed and the elder Bennett ‘‘bossed.’’ 
Meantime, Webber and Jaques got the 
outside of the first number of the Ogden 
_ Lelegraph up and everything waiting for 
the return of Stenhouse from the Prom- 
ontory with his editorial notes of the 
- laying of the last rail. The senior edi- 
' tor came in late at night; he was worn 
out with the events and bustle of the 


day ; he begged off; Webber and Jaques 
stopped up all night, made a good arti- 


cle from Stenhouse’s notes and published 
next morning a splendid paper, which 
was No. 1 of Ogden journalism. The 
Telegraph ran several months and was 
then returned to Salt Lake City. Mean- 
time, Jaques was sent to England ona 
mission to publish the A@i//ennial Star, 
and Colonel T. G. Webber was called 
into Z.C. M. I. Thus ended the history 
proper of the. Daily Telegraph as well in 
Salt Lake City as in Ogden. 


OGDEN DAILY 


Quite a number of newspapers have 
been published in this city since 1869; 
but several of them have been short lived. 
After the suspension of the Ogden 

Junction, which was commenced on the 
rst of January, 1870, and issued its last 
- number February 14th, 1881, the people 
of Ogden were for several months with- 
out an organ to represent them, or to de- 
fend them against the attacks of an ad- 
verse press ; a desideratum that was fully 
realized by the citizens of Ogden and 


Weber County, and they determined to 


supply this necessity. 

On the oth of February, 1881, a num- 
ber of prominent citizens met at the res- 
idence of Hon. D. H. Peery, in Ogden 
City, to take the initial steps to organize 
the Ogden Publishing Company. Mr. 
Peery was appointed chairman, and Mr. 
Joseph Hall secretary. The ‘object of 


the asain was thoroughly discussed, 
and a temporary organization’ was ef- 
fected, as follows: D. H. Peéry, presi- 
dent ; Lester J. Herrick, vice-president ; 
JosephHall, secretary ; C. F. Middleton, 
treasurer! At an adjourned meeting, 
held in.the City Hall, February 19, a 

permanent organization effected 
with the above named gentlemen as offi- 
cers of the company. An executive 


committee and board of directors were 


also elected. The books were at once 
opened and stock subscribed. New 
presses, type, etc., were purchased, and 
on the 2d of May, 1881, the first number 
of the Ogden Daily Herald was issued, 
with Mr, John Nicholson as editor, and 
Mr. Leo Haefeli,.city editor; E. H. An- 
derson business manager. The subscrip- 
tion and advertising patronage has grad- 
ually increased from its debut to the 
present time. It is published daily and 
semi-weekly. 


The Ogden Hera/d is devoted to the 


advocacy of the constitutional, religious, 
civil, political and social rights of the 
whole community, regardless of race, 
color or creed. Its motto is, ‘‘Good 


will to All—Enmity to None.’’ The Her- 


ald supports all measures for the eleva- 
tion of the moral tone of society to the 


highest standard of excellence. It fur- 


nishes its readers with the latest political, 
commercial, general and local news, up 
to the hour of going to press. 


The Hera/d encourages and promotes — 


education, home industries, and the de- 
velopment of our agricultural and min- 
eral resources, and the commercial and 
mechanical interests of the great west. 
In politics it is independent; in religion 
it represents the dominant party. 

On October 1st, 1882, Mr. Nichol- 
son retired from the editorial chair of 
the Herald and removed to Salt Lake 
City, where he took a. position on the 


editorial staff of the Deseret News. 


The present editors of this journal are 
Joseph Hall and Leo Haefeli, Esqrs. 


JOSEPH HALL 


Was born at Birmingham, England, 


August 6th, 1825. He is the son of 
John and Sarah E. Hall. He was raised 


and educated in his native town. 


On December 25th, 1841, he joined 


the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- . 


day Saints. Shortly after he was or- 
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dained a deacon, subsequently a priest, 
and commenced to labor in the minis- 
try. He preached week-day evenings 
in Birmingham, and on Sabbath days 
visited the adjacent towns and villages. 
The first time he spoke in public in the 
open air was one Sabbath afternoon, at 
the villa of Yardley (eight miles from 
Birmingham) near the residence of the 
family of Hon. William Jennings. 

In March, 1847, he was ordained an 
Elder under the hands of Elders Cyrus 
H. Wheelock and John Banks. 3 
_ From this time until March, 1855, he 
devoted his labors exclusively to the 

‘work of the ministry, in the capacity of 
a traveling and presiding elder. In this 
capacity -he traveled in Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire, Shropshire, Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, in the 
south and in the west of- England, and 
other places. 

On the 16th of October, 1854, Elder 
Hall was married to Ann Matilda 
Hooper, at Devenport, Devon. 
first of April, 1855, he sailed from Liv- 
erpool, with his family, on board the 
ship Juventa. They landed at Philadel- 
phia May sth, and on October 28th, of 
the same year, he reached Salt Lake 
City. In November he went to Bing- 
ham Fort (now called Lynne), remain- 
ing there during the ‘‘hard winter.’’ In 
the spring of 1856, Elder Hall removed 
to Ogden City, where he still resides. 

In 1868 Mr. Hall became special cor- 
tespondent of the Salt Lake Daily Zele- 
graph. He wrote specially for this jour- 
mal the progress of the Union Pacific 
railroad through the Weber Canyon, its 
advent into Ogden City, and the grand 
celebration of the vent by the authori- 
ties and citizens of that place. 


When, in May, 1869, Mr. Stenhouse , 


published the Zedegraph in Ogden, Mr. 


Hall became the agent: ‘and city editor of | 


that journal. 

In January, 1870, Mr. Hall united 
with a company who founded the Ogden 
Junction. He was on the editorial staff 
of this paper for about two years. On 
_ August 1st, 1872, Mr. Hall was ap- 
pointed by the Postmaster General to be 
postmaster at Ogden. (He had previ- 
ously been postmaster at Slaterville.) 
The post office here at that time was in 
a dilapidated condition, and had become 
‘teduced to a fourth class. 


On the 


In year he was 
re-appointed by President U. S. Grant, 


and confirmed by the Senate, the office 


now having become a presidential one. 
Mr. Hall’s chief assistant was his daugh- 
ter, Miss Thirza A. Hall. She is thor- 
oughly acquainted with all the details 
and duties of the office. She is well 
known and highly esteemed for her in- 


tegrity and attention to her duties. This 


young lady still occupies an important 
and responsible position in the Ogden 
Post Office. 

He held this position, giving perfect 
satisfaction to the Depaftment and the 
public, until the end of November, 1875, 
when he was removed to make room for 
a dependent of some eastern politicians. | 
On their retirement from office, the City 
Council—Hon. L. J. Herrick, mayor, | 
presiding—unanimously voted ‘Mr. Hall 
and his daughter a —. in which 
they said— 

During their term of public service, by steady and 
persistent attention to business, they have raised the 
post office in this city from a fourth class to a second 
class office. By honesty and integrity they have 

ained the confidence of the people, so that the 

nancial transactions of the office h have been greatly 
enlarged; and by improvements in the premises 
facilities have been extended to;the oe are 
generally appreciated. 

In the interim between ies and 1879 
Mr. Hall was engaged part of the: time 
book-keeping, and a part of the time on 
the railway mail service on the Utah and 
Northern road. | 

In 1879, when General Nathan Kim- 
ball was appointed postmaster at Ogden, 
Mr. .Hali, at the earnest request of a 
number of prominent. citizens, was ten- 
dered and accepted the position of as- 
sistant postmaster, which position he 
filled until February, 1881, when he re- 
tired from the postal service. 4 

When the Heradd was first published, 
in the spring of the same year, he was 
engaged as general traveling agent and 
correspondent. He traveled in the in- 
terest of this journal in western Wyo- 
ming, eastern and northern Utah, Idaho, 
southern Montana, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles,: and other places, writing up 
for publication in the Aferald whatever 
appeared of interest in the places he vis- 
ited. And, as before stated, on the re- 
tirement of the first editor, Mr.. Hall | 
entered the editorial nich 
tion he still 
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WILLIAM DRIVER. 


Mr. William Driver of Ogden ranks 
among the principal business men of our 
Territory. 

He was born at Bury St. Edmunds, in 
the County of Suffolk, England, May 
3rd, 1837. He is the son of George 
Driver and Mary Killingworth. His 
mother descended from the old family 
of the Russells, and, as her maiden name 
shows, the town of Killenworth bears 
her family name. 

The family birth-place of the Drivers 
was Feltwell, in Norfolk, but Mr. Dri- 
ver’s father, who was a builder and con- 
tractor, having taken a contract at 
Bury St. Edmunds, with his wife moved 
there for awhile, and thus it was the 
birthplace of theirson; but when he was 
eighteen months old his parents returned 
to Feltwell. 

In his youth Mr. Driver attended the 
common school of Feltwell, where he 
received a fair education. Of the re- 
ligious pursuasion of the parents, it may 
be briefly noted that his mother was a4 
Methodist, while his father was a liberal 
thinker, not bound to any sect or creed. 

At the age of twelve years Mr. Driver 
heard Mormonism, and at fourteen he 
was baptized into the Church by Elder 
Thomas Stayner, (now of Ogden) on 
the 25th of November, 1851. Soon 
after his baptism he was ordained to the 
office of a local priest, and occasionally 
he presided over the branch. He was 
ordained to the office of priest by the 
famous John Hyde, Sen., who at one time 
figured so conspicuously in the British 
mission, 

_ When he reached the age of fifteen he 
lost his father, who died on his son’s 
birthday. At the ageof eighteen he left 
Feltwell and went to London, where he 
was employed at Price’s laboratory, at 
Battersea. In this employ he stayed 
two years, and joined the Chelsea branch 
of the Church. There he was ordained 
an Elder, in 1854, by Elder John Lloyd 
Baker. In this employ and local min- 
istry in the Church, he remained till 
1856, when he was sent out into the reg- 
ular ministry to travel in the Kent Con- 
ference under John M. Brown. Mr. 
Driver, i in his labors had the fruitful ex- 
_ perience of the British elders generally 
who were SSNOTOE: at that time. The 


ol, 2—3. 


life of a young Mormon elder in those 
days was not only full of strange inci- 
dents, but it called forth a lofty enthusi- 
asm, and required considerable native 
heroism to endure. Many of such inci- 
dents occurred in the missionary life of 
William Driver when he first entered the 
field to preach the gospel in his native 
land. And it may here be said, as a 
passing note, that the British Mormon 
elders thus trained are among the most 
successful merchants of Utah to-day. 
Indeed this may be extended to Cali- 
fornia and St. Louis, where many a 
Mormon elder has risen to the rank of a 
successful merchant. | 

John M. Brown, under whom William 
Driver labored when first called into the 
ministry, is well known as a merchant of 
California, while James Linforth, who 
received his training for the merchant’s 
sphere in the management of the Mor- 
mon emigration business of Liverpool, 
has been for the last quarter of a century 
one of the leading men of San Francisco. 
Thus it will be appreciated, that the mis- 


sionary training of William Driver in the 


building up of branches of the Church in 
England, has considerable meaning in 
his successful mercantile career in Ogden. 


Similar may be said of Mr. Joseph 


Stanford of Ogden. But to return to 
the old days. . 

William Driver travelled in the Kent 
Conference about a year. Meantime his 
mother died. Leaving Kent he went to 
London and travelled in the London 
Conference, where the writer first met 


him. The London Conference at this 


time was under the presidency of Wil- 
liam Budge; Harrison and Penrose 
were laboring under him. 

Shortly after this date William Driver 
ceased to travel in the ministry, and was 
married at Holy Trinity Church, 
Brompton, Middlesex, to Charlotte 
Emblen Boulter, of Hastings, on the 16th 
of August, 1858. He lived at Islington. 
At this time he was in view of an office 
under government as a custom house 
officer, through the influence of Mr. 
Headlam, solicitor general of England, 
the Duke of Argyle, Bagge, member of 


Parliament from West Norfolk, who had — 


been elected to his seat by a majority of 
one, and for whom Mr, Driver, Sen., had 
voted, and Squire Buckworth and Sir 
WwW. Jolliffe, all of whom had signed 
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TULLIDGE'S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


the recomendation for the appoint 
ment of William Driver to the custom 
house service. This influence advanced 
his name over thousands; but, through 
his own mistake in going to the treasury 
for his examination, instead of the cus- 


tom house, and the consequent ill-nature | 
of the examining officer when he reached 


the custom house, notwithstanding he 
explained the cause, an excuse was found 
to disqualify him. Perhaps that very 
cause changed the whole course of his 
life, for he might have been a custom 


house officer to-day, instead of the suc- 


cessful wholesale and retail druggist of 
Ogden, who is rated in Bradstreet’s com- 
mercial guide as being worth from 
$50,000 to $75,000. Thus our lives are 
turned by these seeming mishaps and 
accidents in the chain of causation, 
which leads us on through eventful 
careers. 

After meeting this disappointment, 
Mr. Driver went to work in the London 


__ Messenger office, as a reporter and gen- 
The Messenger was a_ 


eral utility man. 
religious paper. Mr. Driver’s wife was 
the niece of the then famous revivalist, 
the Rev. William Carter of London, 
who obtained for him the situation ; but 


the proprietors soon found out that 


Driver was a Mormon elder and dis- 
charged him. After his discharge he 


-went to Brighton, where his son George, 


who is now his partner in business was 
born, at Windsor Street, on the gth of 
August, 1859. 

There Mr. Driver worked as a painter 
and presided over the Brighton Branch ; 
but he soon returned to London and 
sought the influence of his wife’s uncle 
to obtain his former position in Price’s 
laboratory, at Battersea. The Rev. 
William Carter said he would ask the 
Lord about it, directing him to return 
the next day for an answer, which he 
did, when the reverend gentlemen said 
he was ‘‘impressed’’ not to assist him 
on account of Mormonism, fearing, he 
said, that Driver would spread his ‘‘ per- 
nicious doctrines’’ among the workmen. 
But William Driver obtained the place 
without the assistance of his reverend 
uncle. He went of his own accord to 
his old employers, offered himself for 
any situation vacant, was taken on, rose 
from position to position, until, when 
he left to emigrate, he was at the head of 


sixty men; his employers wished him 
God-speed in Utah. During the time 
he was in this chemical factory he was 
president of the Wandsworth Branch of 
the London Conference. | 

He, with his wife and four children 
left London for New York on board the 


Caroline May 5th, 1866, and arrived in 
On the 


New York on the roth of June. 
voyage Mr. Driver lost a little boy two 
years and a half old, whose name was 
William. He was buried in the sea. 
The company crossed the plains in 
Captains Holliday and Patterson’s ox 
train, and arrived in Salt Lake City on 


the 25th of September, 1866. 


At first Mr. Driver was employed at 
the Western Union’ Telegraph office, 
Salt Lake City, and next by the Deseret 
Telegraph Company. Under the super- 
intendence of A. M. Musser, Esq., he 
built the telegraph line from Chicken 
Creek to Gunnison, and put the line in 
repair from Franklin to St. George. 
After this he was employed to work on 
John Taylor’s contract, at Mountain 
Green, on the U. P. line. While wait- 
ing for work provisions ran out. 
mixed up his last flour; sister ‘Taylor 
was baking his cakes. At breakfast time 
he went for his cakes, which he found 
spoiled, and while he was gone a dog 
ran away with his bacon. He forthwith 
started to Salt Lake City and walked 
without breakfast nearly forty miles. 
This circumstance took him from the 
employ of John Taylor and indirectly 
brought him into the employ of William 
S. Godbe, leading to his present posi- 
tion. Thus again a mishap had changed 
the course of his life. For a while he 
engaged with Mr. Musser, hauling rocks 


- from the quarry for the railroad contract 


of John Taylor till the winter season ‘set 
in, when he returned to Salt Lake with 
the team. Mr. Musser gave him a letter 
of recommendation to W. S. Godbe, 
who read it and said: ‘‘Brother Driver, 
I feel well impressed towards you.’’ 
Godbe gave him employment in his 
office the next day. He worked in Godbe’s 
office as aclerk and cashier till Decem- 
ber, 1869, when he was sent to Ogden to 
assist in running Godbe’s branch store 
with Octave Ursenbach. After Ursen- 
bach was removed, Driver was retained 
in Ogden to run the business alone, 


which he did successiully, reviving the 


He had 
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- OGDEN AND ITS REPRESENIATIVE MEN. 


almost. ruined business, making for 
Godbe & Latey in seven months about 
five thousand dollars. When Godbe & 
Latey sold out their Ogden branch to 
Wright, Perry & King, they wrote him 
the following : | 


OFFICE OF GODBE & Co.. 
SALT LAKE CITY, 
JULY 14TH, 1871. 
MR. WILLIAM DRIVER, OGDEN, 7 | 
Dear Sir:—As a mark of our appreciation of 
your attention to our business at Ogden at times un- 


der difficulties, being without sufficient help, when at 


great personal discomfort you remained at your 

t, and the business how being sold out, we deem 
t proper to express to you: our thanks, which we 
know you will value more than money. We also 


desire to add that we have placed $50 to your credit | 


here subject to your order, of which we insist on 
your acceptance. 

Truly yours, 

GODBE & Co. 


Mr. Driver now engaged in partner- 
ship with Doctor C. S. Nellis for two 
years ; and at the expiration of the con- 
tract he bought out the Doctor and started 
on his own account. In 1874, he built 
the first three story brick building in 
Ogden. In .1878, he took as partner his 
_ eldest son, George, since which his busi- 
ness has greatly increased, extending 
over Northern Utah, Idaho, Wyoming 
and Nevada. Mr. George Driver is the 
commercial traveller of the house. He 
- 4s a young man of considerable business 

capacity. He possesses the elements of 
enterprise, is very steady and reliable in 
his character, and it is he who has pushed 
the business of his firm into the adjacent 
territories. ‘The commercial standing of 
Driver & Son is first class, as already ob- 
served, they being quoted by Bradstreet 
as worth from $50,000 to $75,000. They 
~ can buy goods from any firm in America 
or Canada. The large business done by 
them requires the attention of five men. 

Mr. Driver went to England on a mis- 
sion in 1879, leaving the business in 
charge of hisson. Previous to his start- 
ing he was ordained to the office of a 
seventy, by Uncle Joseph Young, He 

sailed across the Atlantic on the steam- 
’ ship Arizona, which made the quickest 
trip on record up to that date, being 7 
days, 8 hours, and 57 minutes on the 
voyage. He was gone a year on this 
mission, and before his return he visited 

France and Scotland. | 
_. Mr. Driver has had a large family born 
to him by his estimable wife, Mrs. Char- 


lotte E. Driver, who is a lady of consider- 
able character, but they have met many 
bereavements; of their sixteen children, 
ten daughters and six sons, only six sur- 
vive, one having died in England, one 
at sea, and eight in Utah.~ 

In the future of Ogden Driver & Son 
will. most likely continue to grow in 
commercial weight. That William. Dri- 
ver is a man of push and capacity is 
seen in the fact that it was he who set 
the example in building lofty structures 
in Ogden, which was quite a mark in the 
business growth of the city; for no 
town or city ean assume a first class bus- 
iness importance that can only boast of 
low, one-story business houses. His 
rapid rise also, from ‘‘ bed-rock’’ to 
commercial opulence, in but little over a 
decade, further illustrates his- push and 
capacity, entitling him fairly to the rank 
of a representative man. As for his 
partner and son, George Driver, he is 
the decided pillar of the house, and 
quite capable to sustain its increasing 
business in Utah and adjacent Terri- 
tories. 


N. C. FLYGARE. 


Bishop Liljenquist, whose judgment 
upon the Scandinavian affairs and people 
is excellent authority, says that he looks 
upon Bishop N. C. Flygare of Ogden, as 
the first representative man to-day of the 
Utah Scandjnavian people. Of course 
this opinion is not to be taken as depre- 
ciative of the historical value of such 
names as C. Widerborg, Canute Peterson, 
and Liljenquist himself, but simply as 
signifying the representative place of N. 
C. Flygare in connection with his people 
in Utah in the coming times. Wider- 
borg has long been dead, and _ the 
veterans Canute Peterson of San Pete, 
and Liljenquist of Hyrum are getting into 
the ‘‘sere and yellow leaf of life,’’ while 
N. C. Flygare, who has presided sev- 
eral times over the Scandinavian mis- 
sion, is only forty-one years of age. 
Such an opinion concerning Bishop Fly- 
gare, in view of the importance of his 
race in Utah, makes hitn quite worthy to 
be treated, not merely as a representative 
citizen of Ogden, but as a historical 
personage in his relations to the 
Scandinavians. 
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In the of the settlement of 


Utah, the Scandinavians have already 
performed a most important part. They | 

_ are scarcely second to the British element 
' wn their importance in the peopling of 
Utah, for they have not only emigrated 
already tens of thousands to Utah, but 
the Scandinavian mission is still young 
and fruitful. In this. respect it differs 
from the British mission, which is now 
old and unfruitful compared with itself 
in its maturity, when it numbered nearly 
forty thousand souls and emigrated large 
ship loads of Saints every season. Scan- 
dinavia yearly sends to Utah large 
companies of emigrants, yet the mission 


is continually adding new members and 


keeping up its body and vitality. 

Utah Scandinavia, (if we may be 
allowed ec a naming to emphasize the 
almost national importance of the race 
in these valleys) willnot unlikely be 

iven an apostle from its own race. It 
is Scandinavia’s due. In the very begin- 
ning, England ‘gave one of the greatest 
apostles to the Church—President John 
Taylor—and, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, George Q. Cannon was or- 
dained to the apostleship to succeed 
Parley P. Pratt. Scandinavia’s apostolic 
day must also come, if that nation re- 
ceives the reward of her work in this 
dispensation. Conversing with Father 
Liljenquist upon this subject, he was 


quite prophetic that an apostle would 


some day be chosen from his race. 

In view, then, of the importance of the 
Scandinavian race in the peopling of 
Utah for the next half century, at least, 
by their immense emigrations, the biog- 
raphies of such representative elders as 
C. Widerborg, Canute Peterson, O. N. 
Liljenquist and N. C. Flygare, rise to 
quite a historical rank. 

N. C. Flygare was born on the 3d of 
February, 1841, near the city of Ystad, 
on the south coast of Sweden. On his 
father’s side he is descended from a 
military family. His grandfather fought 
under Marshall Bernadotte in the allied 
armies, against the great Napoleon. His 
grandfather was an officer, but not of 
high rank. His two uncles were, also 
military men. His father, Christian 


Flygare, had charge of several gentle-— 


men’s estates, employing and overseeing 
the laborers. On his mother’s side he 
came from a regular rural family, of a 


attracted to him. 


= 


healthy, ‘virtuous: stock, His 
father died at the age of twenty-eight, 
when the son was only two years old, 
and his only brother, Carl, five years old. 
By much struggle and. hard work the 
mother brought up her children. The 
family were all strong Lutherians, 

In his early boyhood, N. C. Flygare 
worked partly at farming and learning 
the trade of carpentry. He learned 
the architectural branch and fitted him- 
self as a practical builder in Sweden. 

At the age of fourteen he was con- 
firmed into the Lutherian Church ; and 


at the age of seventeen he heard the 


Mormon elders and joined their Church. 
This was on the sth of- September, 1858. 
Shortly after joining the Saints he was 
selected as a missionary.. He labored at 
first in the south of Sweden, in Skone 
Conference, and in September, 1861, he 
was called to preside over the Stockholm 
Conference by John Van Cott. 
Referring to this event in the minis- . 


terial labors of the brethren in Sweden, 


Father Liljenquist, in his autobiographic 
sketch, says: ‘‘In my travels in Skone, 
Sweden, I met a young elder, by name 
N. C. Flygare, who attracted my atten- 
tion. I wrote to Mr. Van Cott>that I 
believed I had found the proper person 
to take charge of the Stockholm Con- | 
ference. His appointment followed in a 


few days. Mr. Flygare presided with 


honor over this conference about three 
years, and he has twice since presided 
over the mission, and is now a leading 
man and a bishop in Ogden City. He 
is well and favorably known among the 
Saints both at home and abroad. 

During this period of his. presidency 
over the Stockholm Conference, Elder 
Flygare was instrumental in adding many 
members to the Church. He travelled 
extensively in middle Sweden. 

While in Stockholm he had to serve 
in the militia. -On one occasion, at a. 
parade before the king and his suit— _ 
Charles XV—his majesty’s attention was 
The royal eye was 
struck with the fine military appearance _ 
of the young man, in whom he saw the 


making ot an officer, and for whom 


nature had wrought a splendid military « 
physique. By the king’s instruction the © 
young citizen soldier was called outof the 
ranks, when his majesty offered: him the 
privilege to go into -his 
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OGDEN AND ITS REPRESENTA TIVE MEN. 


to be ehinthd for an officer in the regu- 
lar army. The young presidcnt of the 
Stockholm Mormon Conference — for 
such he was at the time—returned the 
king no answer to his magnificent offer, 
but respectfully saluted and retired to the 
ranks. Ina few minutes afterwards the 
_ king went personally to him and again 
offered his favor. He then called him 
out of the ranks and walked with him, 
persuading him, and said it would 
be a sin for him to refuse. Not 
feeling to reject to the king’s face 
a favor so. royally made to him, the 
young Mormon elder replied that he 
would send an answer to his majesty that 
evening through the major. We who 
" the Mormon elders will quickly 
of course the President of the 
ckholm Conference refused the offer 
which might have led him to dis- 
tinction in the king’s army, but alto- 
gether changed his destiny in life. It is 
a capital example of thousands of cases 
that have occurred in the history of the 
Mormon elders in their ;youth, when 
they have resisted the most oe 
worldly. offers to travel to preach the gos- 
ae without purse or scrip. The popu- 
| ministers of the day speak despis- 
ingly of the Mormon elders, but the 
writer, who so well knows the history of 
these young Mormon elders—the com- 
peers of his youth who have grown old 
in the service—would not hesitate to 
challenge their history, for devotion and 
Christian disinterestedness, against that 
of any ministerial body in the world. 

Elder Flygare was released to emi- 
grate in the spring of 1864. He left 
Stockholm on the 28th of March, crossed 
the Atlantic in the Monarch of the Sea, 
and journeyed to Utah with a thousand 
emigrants, six hundred of: whom were 
Scandinavians. He crossed the plains 
in ox teams, walking from the Missouri 
River to Salt Lake City in Captain 
Preston’s company, arriving on the rsth 
“ September, 1864. 

On the 23d of September of the same 
year, he was married to Julia Wettelind. 
He settled in Ogden, where he followed 
principally buildin 7 He had shops and 
a planing mill. e worked at his busi- 
ness about ten years, when he was 


called by President Young, to fill a mis- 
sion to Scandinavia in the fall of 1874. 
He left Ogden on the 28th of Septem- 


ber. at he was im- 


mediately called to go and preside over 
the Stockholm Conferencé, Sweden. 
He occupied that place for seven months 


and was then called, by Joseph F. 


Smith, to preside over the Scandinavian 
mission. He occupied this position a 
year, during which time he travelled ex- 
tensively in Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark. He published and edited the 
Scandinavian Star, also a large number 
of pamphlets and books in defence of 
Mormonism ; also a tract, the first on 


_Mormonism ever issued in Icelandic, the 


oldest language in Europe. He left in 
September, 1876, to return to Utah, 
having charge of a company of 600 em- 
igrants all the way home, without losing 
asoul. George L. Farrell, now Bishop 
of Smithfield, and Elder Stuki of Paris, 
Idaho, who had been president of the 
German mission, were his counsellors. 
Flygare was released by Liljenquist, who 
on parting, said: ‘* You will be the man 
to release me again.’’ When Elder Fly- 
gare got to Liverpool, President Carring- 
ton said, ‘‘go home and get ready to 
come back.’’ But he paid no particular 
attention to these prophetic indications, 


yet, in fifteen months he was sent tu 
Scandinavia again to release Father 
Liljenquist. 


In the meantime he had been ap- 
pointed, on the 28th day of May, 1877, 
as Bishop of the Fourth Ward of Ogden. 
He started on his second mission on the 
11th of December, 1877. The follow- 
ing letter of appointment will show the 
several special objects for wu he was 
sent : 


PRESIDENT'S OFFICE, 
SALT LAKE CIry, U. T., 
. December 4th, 1877, 


ELDER N. C. FLYGARE: 


Dear Brother:—You are hereby authorized and 
appointed to proceed to Copenhagen, Denmark, to 
take charge, oversight and presidency of the Scan- 
dinavian Mission of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, and to direct, counsel and advise 
in regard to all persons and affairs connected with 


said presidency, in such‘a manner as your 
from the 


ment, the Holy Spirit, and instructions 
Presidency of the European Mission, and from us, 
from time to time, may direct for the salvation “ot 
the human family, the gathering of scattered Israel, 
and the up-building of the Kingdom of God. 


, and to counsel with and guide Elder A. 


W. Carlson in his labors in transla 
nd 


prin 
publishing the Book of 
ish language—as well as to revise and overlook 
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return home. 
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ost importance that the transla- 
tions of the inspired works of the Church should be 
imperfections as is possible 

ander existing circumstances. 
_ That you may be abundantly blessed in all your 
efforts to do , to magnify your calling, to honor 
our God, and that you may be greatly instrumental 
spreading this work upon the earth, is the prayer 
of your brother in the Gospel, 


5 


JOHN TAYLOR. 


He arrived in Copenhagen on the oth 
of January, 1878, and started immedi- 
ately into the fulfilment of his duties as 
president of the mission, over which he 
held charge from the rst of January, 
1878, till the sth of September, 1879. 
During that time about 2,000 souls were 
added to the Church. He was the editor 
of the Scandinavian Star and the North 
Star ; he published a new edition of the 
Danish hymn book, a great number of 

mphlets, and also published the first 

k of Mormon in the Swedish lan- 
guage. He traveled and preached a 
great deal during this mission. 
' He was released in the fall of 1879 to 
He emigrated abaut 1200 
souls during that period. The Af//en- 
nial Star, on his release, thus speaks of 
his labors : 


Elder Flygare, the president of the company, has 
during his late mission, extending over a period of 
about a year and eight monjhs, presided over the 
Scandinavian Mission. _He has labored with great 
diligence and wisdom, and has accomplished a good 
work. He has conducted the affairs of the field 


‘that was under his supervision with the most exem- 


plary prudence and care, leaving it in most satisfac- 
tory condition. We do not doubt that the Saints in 
his charge on the long and arduous journey before 


them, will find in him a counselor and true friend, | 


to whom they can look for needed advice and sup- 
port, he having exhibited, during his labors abroad, 
those admirable traits upon which we have no hesi- 
tancy in basing the anticipation expressed herein. 
We doubt not also that he will be ably aided by the 


- brethren appointed to assist him, as well as those 


who would probably be subsequently appointed 
when the organization would be completed. 


He was again appointed to take charge 
of a company of 336 souls. After a 
pleasant journey he arrived in Ogden in 
the latter part of September, when he 
gain entered upon his duties as bishop 
of the Fourth Ward of Ogden, which 


had, during his absence, been in the 


charge of his counsellors. 
At the municipal election of Ogden, 
in 1881, he was elected a member of the 


city council, in which office he served 


one year and then resigned. 


. At the organization of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Ogden, on the 2d of De- 
cember, 1881, being a shareholder, he 
was elected a director of that institution. 
He has also been connected at times 
with Z. C. M. 1., having charge of dif- 
ferent departments. 

Bishop Flygare is at present estab- — 
lished as an architect and builder in | 
Ogden. He has been a large contractor 
of buildings, not only in Ogden, but 
also in Salt Lake City. In Ogden he 


built the Z. C. M. I. block; also the | 


Peery block, on Main Street, and other 
first structures. The Hooper & Eldredge 
block, Salt Lake City, was built by Fly- 
gare and the Watson Brothers, the for- 
mer having charge of the carpentry and 
the latter of the stone and brick work. 
His business relations enables him to be 
of service to his countrymen, who are 
everywhere known for their willing in- 
dustry and efficiency in their various 
branches of labor. He takes a deep in- 
interest in their welfare, gives them his 
experienced counsel, provides for them 
labor, when it is in his power to do so, 
starting them in life after their arrival in 
Utah. In appearance Bishop Flygare is 
a fine looking man, nearly six feet in 
height, with a magnificent structure of 
body and a massive manly face. He is 
in fact a splendid specimen of the Swed- 
ish race. in character and mind he is a 
solid upright man, liberal in his conduct 
towards others and tolerant as a bishop 
of the Church. We decidedly endorse 
the judgment of Father Liljenquist, that — 
Bishop Flygare is one of the best repre- 
sentatives in Utah of the Scandinavian 


people. 


UTAH EXPORTERS.—L. B. ADAMS. 


Utah has supplied with her produce 
every one of the Territories and States 
that has grown up on the Pacific slope. 
She first fed the emigrants to California 
on the latter half- of their journey, fur-— 
nished with grain the Overland Mail 
Company, raised food for Nevada, Mon- 
tana and Idaho, and sent her tons of © 


dried peaches everywhere; yet, until L. 


B. Adams came to Utah, following the 
track of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
there was notas much as one commer- 
cial man engaged as a legitimate exporter 
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—that is to say chien directly from 
the country its produce for money, and 
exporting it as his special line of com- 
merce. 

_L. B. Adams, the senior member of 
L. B. Adams and Company, was born in 
Saxony, Germany, October 16, 1841. 
He came of good stock as his appear- 
ance shows. He was educated in Eu- 
rope till he reached the age of thirteen, 
when he came to America with his 
mother and two sisters, his father having 
already preceded them to this country. 
They arrived in the year 1854, and went 
immediately to Rochester, in the State of 
New York, where they permanently 
settled. 

In 1861, on the breaking out of the 
war Mr. Adams, who was then not quite 
twenty years of age, enlisted in one of 
the first regiments that left New York 
State for the field of action. He en- 
listed in the Twenty-seventh New York 
Regiment. He was at the famous battle 
of Bull’s Run, and in several other bat- 
tles of which the nation can. boast with 
honor. Remaining south till 1865, he 
returned on a visit to Rochester, where 
his father still dwelt. After this he went 
to the oil region, in Pennsylvania, 
which at that time filled the country 
with a great sensation. He returned, 
however, to Rochester the same season, 
and immediately afterwards started for 
the West. It is at this point that the 
biography of L. B. Adams begins its 
local interest in its relations with the 
commerce of Utah. 

Mr. Adams, senior, at that period, 
sagaciously forecast that in the wake of 
the Union Pacific, which was now vigor- 
ously pushed forward, there would spring 
up new cities, and that this rapid devel- 
opment of the Great West would afford 
men of enterprising characters extraor- 
dinary opportunities. His son also en- 
tertained the same view. Leaving his 
father and two sisters at Rochester, they 
designing to follow, the subject of our 
sketch started to make his mark in life 
in the development of the enterprises of 
our western territories. Mr. Adams, 
senior, was sick at the time, but, when 
his son left, hopes were given of his re- 
covery. However, when the son reached 


Laramie, he received letters announcing 


his father’s death and burial. . | 
From the start Mr. Adams followed the 


butter and early vegetables. 


fortunes of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
He remained at Laramie only a short 
time and then went to Bryan, | hich was 
the winter terminus that year of the 
Union Pacific. From Bryan he went to 
Echo. This all occurred in the year 
1868. 

Mr. Adams remained in Echo about 
three months. There commenced that 
business which has grown into great 


account, and put into the people’s 


pockets tens of thousands of dollars . 


from our Utah exports. 


Mr. Adams purchased a light wagon | 


and periodically made a trip to Salt 
Lake City,.going through Parley’s Park 
over the Divide. These journeys were 
made for the purpose of purchasing eggs, 
These arti- 
cles were high at that time in Salt Lake 


City, but they sold out at Echo at fabu- 


lous prices; a dozen of eggs.fetched a 
dollar and a half, while butter on several 
occasions commanded a dollar. This 
was the starting of his business as a 
‘* forwarding merchant’’ and exporter of 
Utah produce. 

April, 1869, found Mr. Adams at 
Corinne, having been drawn there by 
the prevailing desire of the Gentile pop- 
ulation of Utah at that date to make 
Corinne the capital commercial city of the 
North. He had already chosen his com- 
mercial line, perhaps following the natural 
instincts of a born exporter. Branching 
out with the same enterprising spirit 


that we have seen characterized him 


when he made his trips in his light 
wagon to Salt Lake City for eggs and 
butter, he extended his operations over 
several counties of the north, establish- 
ing himself as a regular dealer in Utah 
produce and ‘‘ forwarding merchant.”’ 
He remained in Corinne till the spring 
of 1872. By this time he was thor- 
oughly convinced that no city of North- 


ern Utah could possibly rival Ogden as" 


its commercial centre—Ogden that was 
destined to be the junction city of. rail- 
roads from all quarters. He resolved to 
remove to Ogden, which he did in the 
spring of 1872. Ogden was the export- 
er’s proper point of operations, made so 
now geographically by this junction of 
railroads. Moreover, he could not fill 
his proper commercial line as an ex- 
porter without free contact with the 
people of the northern counties, 7. ¢., 
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ith 


with the Mormon community. He now 
made quite an innovation in Utah com- 
merce, by going into partnership with 
an enterprising Mormon, who himself 
also dared the. innovation. There were 
united in the export business two part- 
ners, one a Gentile and the other a Mor- 
mon. It was.a most sagacious combina- 
tion for such a commercial enterprise. 
The partner was Mr. William Vandyke, 
an Ogden citizen. The denomination of 
the firm was Adams & Vandyke. Mr. 
Adams, during his career iu Utah, has 


also had very extensive and satisfactory. 


relations as an exporter with Apostle 
Moses Thatcher, of Cache Valley, of 
whom he speaks in the most cordial terms 
of respect for his business capacity, and 
the free and sagacious part that this young 
Apostle of the North has taken in the 
development of our Utah exports. . 
A passing word may be said relative 


to such combinations of Mormon and 


Gentile in-our commercial and material 
enterprises. During the next twenty- 
five years it will transpire that thousands 
of the foremost men of this Territory, 
from the Mormon and Gentile side, will 


_ follow the example of L. B. Adams and 


William Van Dyke, and will form com- 
binations for the full development of the 
commerce and enterprises of our won- 
derful Territory. It is evidently the 
most happy business combination that 
can be formed in this country, for the 
Gentile is pre-eminently the man of en- 
terprise, while the Mormon is the com- 
munity. They both will gradually grow 
Into a full and generous appreciation 
that they need each other. Herein is. 
the final solution of the Utah problem. 

Our business men, united from Mor- 
mon and Gentile sides, will settle it in 
their very business activities and without 
special effort or design. The example 
of Adams & Vandyke—a Gentile and 
Mormon—entering into partnership in 
in 4872, when it was a most decided bus- 


iness innovation, may yet be referred to 


with historical significance. 

When Mr. Adams came to Ogden and 
formed partnership with Mr. Vandyke, 
there was not a hundred dozen of eggs 


‘sold in a month. But the firm of Ad-— 
ams & Vandyke was established on pur- ' 


spose to handle and export the produce 
of the country, fot by -the barter of 


States’ goods for Utah products, but by 


direct purchases. from the: community, 
also from the merchants and co-oper- 
ative stores. They started by paying 
cash. Soon their line of commerce 
grew into importance and was encour- 
aged by the bishops and presidents of 
stakes, for the business gave direct .re- 
turns of money. to the country and dis- 
tributed it among the people upon the 
regular equitable principles of com- 
But a preparation had already been 
made by Mr. Adams for an extensive 
business as a forwarding merchant and 
exporter, previous to his forming a co- 
partnership with Mr. Vandyke. In the 
years 1869,'70 and ’71 he established 
relations with Caché and Bear Lake 
Valleys and with most of the- co-opera- 
tive stores of Weber and Morgan 
Counties, and also with Salt Lake City. 
The business of Adams & Vandyke 
grew rapidly. Wagon-loads of eggs 
came tu them from Cache Valley. Moses 
‘Thatcher was head and front of this ex- 
port business from his stake, and, with 
his encouragement and push, Cache Val- 
ley yielded vast supplies, President 
Peery, of Weber County, also encour- 
aged this export trade. noes 
These Utah supplies from the various 
counties over which they had now estab- 
lished their business upon a large scale, 
Adams & Vandyke sent to all the prin- 
cipal railroad and mining towns in Nev- 
ada, and the surplus of the eggs and 
butter they sent to San Francisco. Dur- 
ing the years of their co-partnership, 
they encouraged the farmers to raise — 
vegetables for exportation to these same 
points. They obtained openings for 
Utah potatoes in Colorado, where they 
sent car-loads upon car-loads. They 
also sent car-loads of potatoes into Cali- 
fornia. This grew into the potato boom 
about four years ago, and our farmers for 
the first time began to realize what this 
legitimate exportation of Utah’s produce 


doing for the country, 


Business continued to increase more 
than one hundred per cent. fron vear to 
to year. Meantime some dozen commis- 
sion houses sprang up, proving that Utah 
exportation, of which Adams & Van- 


dyke were the pioneers, was most suc- 
_cessful, and that it .was very much alter- 


ing our Utah system of commerce. In 
the old time it was, so far as the masses 
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were a system of bar- 
ter, and, to them, discount upon every- 
thing which the | agricultural districts 
produced 

In the spring of 1877 Adams & Van- 
dyke dissolved partnership, each estab- 
lishing himself on his own account and 
fullowing the same line of business. 
On the first of September, 1881, Mr. 
Adams took in two partners;—W. M. 
Rank and C. A. Mohrhardt. The busi- 
ness of the new firm continued to 
increase. The following statement of 
the amount done by L. B. Adams & 


Company, will give a suggestive view of 


the growth of Utah export business on the 
legitimate line, since Mr. Adams came 


into our Territory and purchased his 


first light wagon load of eggs and butter 
to sell at Echo. 


1881. 
Potatoes, - - 4,395,800 pounds. 
Oats, 542,200 “ 
Flour, - - 408,000 
Wheat, - - 3II,00c0 

Barley, - 224,700 “ 
Hay, - - - 182,000“ 
Onions, - 82,000 “ 
Eggs, (97.140 dor.) 176,220 
Butter, 46,790“ 
Produce,  - 484,335 “ 

7,571,045 “ 
Centals, - - - - 140,000 


It will be understood that this is but 
the exhibit of the business of one com- 
pany; that Vandyke & Co. also flourish, 
and that, as already observed, others 
‘have engaged in a similar line ‘of busi- 
ness induced by the examples set by 
Adams & Vandyke. But the export 
business is as yet only in its infancy. 


Ogden as the junction city of the two 


great railroads passing through our Ter- 
ritory, and the terminus of the Utah & 
Northern, will very naturally develop 


extensive commercial enterprise on the. 


export line, and L. B. Adams and Wil- 
liam Vandyke will be classed in the 
history of Northern Utah as the pioneer 
forwarding merchants and exporters. 
_ Before closing this biography, it may 
_-be incidently noticed that Mr. Adams is 
one of the four partners of the well es- 
tablished banking firm ot. Guthrie, 


Dooly & Co. Often visiting his old 


friend, Mr. Guthrie, at. Corinne, he at 


length prevailed upon him to establish 


iM Mr. Guthrie.did so, and thus instituted 


married a Scotch lady, Miss Louisa M. 


| a more active part in the management of 


ministry commenced ere he had reached 


the building boom on Fourth Street sev- 
eral years ago. J. M. Langsdroff, L. B. 
Adams, William Vandyke, Barney 
White, and Charles Woodmansee were 
the most active men in the building up 


of that now well-appointed commercial 
Street. 


Mr. Adams has a beautiful home and 


grounds on Franklin Avenue, opposite | 


Franklin D. Richards. Everything 
around this home shows culture. He 


Walker, June 19, 1878. She isa lady 


of considerable culture, and her husband» 


is quite the gentlemen and very courte- 
ous in all his business relations. Such 


Gentiles as L. B. Adams are Godsends 


to our 


JOSEPH STANFORD. 


Mr. Joseph Stanford is. one of the 
principal merchants of Ogden, and also 
a representative of the municipal govern- 
ment. Indeed, for a number of years, 
no member of that corporation has taken 


public affairs, and in the general im- 
provement of Ogden, so far as the city 
authorities are concerned, than Alder- 
man Stanford. He is also one of the 
relics of that peerlees band of British 
Mormon elders, who, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, presided over and gave life 
and a grand enthusiasm to a mission 
which at that time almost rivalled the 


Territory of Utah itself—a mission — 


which often had in the London and 
Liverpool banks as much as thirty thous- 
and pounds to carry on its financial and 
emigrational business, When the his- 
tory of the British. Mission shall be writ- 
ten, Joseph Stanford will figure honora- 
bly in the record of the labors of as spir- 
ited a missionary corps .as modern times 
have produced. Our friend and co-la- 
laborer—for such he was in the days of 
which we speak—is still in the prime of 
life, yet historically a veteran in the ser- 
vice of his people, for his labors in the 


the age of manhood. In the following 
we present him in a brief biography up 
to current date. 

Joseph Stanford was-born in South- 
wick, near Brighton, England, on the 


. 
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He is the 


16th day of August, 1834. 
son of Thomas and Elizabeth Stanford. 
In his boyhood he_-received a good Eng- 


lish education. His scholastic attain- 
ments reached a point where he passed 
the government inspection and graduated 
asa pupil teacher. But a change in the 
management of the school occurred, 

through the removal of the principal, 

who took his degrees as a minister and 
was made curate, and subsequently a 
vicar, of the Church of England in a par- 
ish of London. It was designed that 
young Stanford should follow him to 
London, for he -was a favorite with this 
clergyman, who, having no son of his 
own, looked upon his protege as an 
adopted son, and expected him to follow 
in his footsteps and become, like him- 
self, a regular minister of the Church of 
England. But at this juncture, when his 
reverend patron was expecting his arri- 
val in London to commence preparation 
for the ministry of the Established 


Church, the Mormon Gospel was sweep- | 
ing over Great Britain like a tidal wave. | 
It was in the year 1850, during the pres- | 


idency of Orson Pratt, when that great 
modern apostle was flooding England 
with his tracts, and eighteen thousand 
souls were baptized in Great Britain in 
one year. Young Joseph Stanford was 
one of converts of that period, and he 
soon became a preacher of the gospel of 
this new dispensation. He was baptized 
on the 6th of November, 1850. 
mediately opened a correspondence with 
his former patron, the clergyman, on the 
subject of the new faith that he had 
espoused, which effectually barred all fu- 
ture friendship. 

For awhile he was a member of the 
Brighton branch of the Church; but, 
on the 2d of May, 1852, in connection 
with his brother Stephen and three other 
young men, he was called to enter the 
missionary field. He at first labored as 
a pioneer in new districts, in the Kent 
division of the London Pastorate for 
four years. During this period he bap- 
tized members and raised up branches, 
moving from place to place, filling the 
calling of a travelling elder. He after- 


wards presided over districts in the same 
conference. He next:went to Essex and 
presided over one half of the conference 
of that county; thence to London and 
presided oer the Woolwich district. 


elders from Scandinavia. 
_Joseph Stanford was among them, as 


He im- | 


At Woolwich he caught the ague, in con- 
sequence of which he was changed to 
the Reading Conference, where he might 
breath the pure air of the Hampshire 
and Berkshire hills. His health continu- 
ing to fail, his condition was brought to 
the knowledge of the presidency of the 
mission, by John Hyde, Sen., who then 
_ presided over the Reading Conterence. 
' The presidency of the British mission 
released him to go ‘home to Zion, but, 

just at this juncture, Samuel Richards 
and Elder Snyder arrived with the news 
of the Johnston expedition, bringing 
also the call from President Brigham 
Young for the return of the American 
elders, and the order to suspend all emi- 
gration of the Mormon people from 
Europe: 

This circumstance prevented Elder 
Stanford’s going to Zion that year 
(1857), but he soon-recovered sufficiently 
to resume his labors in the ministry. 
From Reading he went into the South 
Pastorate, where he labored till 1859. 
This was the year of the great gathering 
of the British elders at. the Birmingham: 
Conference, and also some of the presid- 
Elder 


were also Penrose, Harrison and a host 
of others, who had made a mark in their 
“native land as missionaries and preési- 
dents of conferences. It was there the 
author for the first time met Elder Stan- 
ford, and was struck with the impression 
_that he was a young man who would 
‘rise to. some distinction in our com- 
munity. He also attracted the attention 
of Asa Calkin, the president of the 
European mission. Calkin had some 
previous knowledge of him and was pre- 
disposed in his favor, but the changes in 
_the ministry, which were always made at 
the general conferences, gave President 
Calkin the opportunity to advance Elder 
Stanford; when the appointments of 
presidents were made, Joseph Stanford 
was assigned to the presidency of the 
"Newcastle Conference. 

This great gathering of the British 
ministry at Birmingham, in 1859, is to- 
day a subject of admiration in Elder 
Stanford’s mind, as itis in the memory 
of thousands. There never was sucha 
general conterence held in the European 
mission, either for the vastness of the 


or the magnificent appear: 
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air 


ance of the ministerial body. There | 


were about five hundred elders upon the 
stand, most of them young, intellectual 
looking men, with ‘heads which would 
have provoked the astonished admiration 
_of Fowler & Wells, the phrenologists. 
Indeed, the magnificent appearance of 
this body of British elders, nearly all of 
whom, though not more than thirty 
years of age, had been in the ministry 
about ten years, was spoken of in the 
Birmingham press, and Mormon elders 
rose in public estimation. The fame of 
_ the wonderful missionary work and suc- 
_ cess in Great Britain, during the period 
from 1849 to 1859, had been the boast 
of the whole Church, and the astonish- 
ment of every English journalist or 
author who had written upon the mis- 
sionary work of the Mormons; but, 
perhaps, not until this great gathering 
of the British ministry at the Birming- 
ham Conference, was it fully realized 
who had done that marvelous work in 
Great Britain. They were the veterans 
on that stand, yet who in age had 
scarcely reached the prime of life. The 
Americans had held the presiding places, 
but these were the men who had done 
the work. They were native elders all, 
excepting President Calkin, for the 
_ American elders had been called home. 
The British elders went from that 
Birmingham Conference like young 
giants refreshed with new wine, and 
Elder Stanford to preside over the New- 
castle Conference. 

He had been now seven years travel- 
ing in the ministry, but upto this time 
had not married, for it was only in ex- 
ceptional cases that the native elders 
were permitted to marry. The privi- 
lege, however, was now extended to him 
by president Calkin, and so on the 2oth 
of May, 1859, Joseph Stanford was 
married to Miss Elizabeth Young, of 
_which union eleven children have been 


born, but six of them have departed to 


the better world. 

In the following June, a vacancy oc- 
curring in the presidency of the Durham 
Conference, he was assigned to its 
charge; and in- 1860 he was appointed: 
to the pastoral charge of the district, 
succeeding Elder Thomas Wallace, now 
_ of Ogden. He continued in this pas- 


toral position till April, 1861, when he 
was released to emigrate. He sailed in 


the ship Underwriter on the 28th of 
April. There were on board .no less 
than thirty-one ex-presidents and pastors, 
besides the ex-editor of the Mid/ennial 
Star. Among them were Charles W. 
Penrose, George Teasdale, Thomas Wal- 
lace, Pastor Cook (of London), Willet 
Harder, William Moss, Henry Shaw, W. 
T. Cromer, at present a commercial 
traveller for Walker Brothers, and Ed- 
ward: W. Tullidge, from the Alennial 
Star office. Other Elders of a similar 
class followed or preceded in other 
ships, among whom was E. L. T. Harri- 
son. At that time it was somewhat sar- 
castically said, and oft repeated by the 
Utah elders who came over under George 
Q. Cannon, that the ‘‘ o/d fixtures were 
going home.’’ It has since been seen, 
with much historical significance, what © 
the going home of the ‘‘old fixtures ’’ 
meant. The British mission has scarcely 
survived it. That mission which could 
then boast of powerful pastorates and 
conferences, with as fine a missionary 
corps as ever engaged in the service, and 
which, in two years, sent home to the 
order of the Trustee in Trust quite one 
hundred thousand dollars, has dwindled 
down to a decimated, impoverished mis- 


sion, which has allowed the younger sis- 


ter, Scandinavia, to carry away the 
laurels. Some day the history of that 
ten years, in which such men as Charles 


_W. Penrose, William Budge, Joseph 


Stanford, Samuel Francis, E. L. T. Har- 
rison, and a host of their class, brought 
the British Mission to a govermental 
and financial culmination will be suffi- 
ciently written, and their work justified. 
At present we can only occasionally 
sketch a few biographies of those vet- 
rans, as we meet them by the way in the 
history of Utah since 1860-61. 

Elder Stanford crossed the Plains in 
Captain Horn’s train, as did -also the 
writer of this sketch. We walked all the 
way from the Missouri River, and there 
were some of those missionary veterans 
in our company who walked much of the 
way with nothing better than the soles of 
of old shoes strapped to their feet. At 
the best we were all poorly outfitted as 
far as clothes were concerned, but pro- 
visioned well as a company. On the 
Plains Elder Stanford lost his first-born 
son, who was a year and eight months 
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Soon after his arrival Mr. Stanford 
commenced teaching school in the Four- 
teenth Ward. We may drop his title 
now as an elder and continue his sketch 
as a professional and business man. Up 
to the time when he commenced teach- 
ing school, teaching had only been 
through the winter-seasons, but he held 
the regular school terms all the year 
round, continuing his sphere asa teacher 
in Salt Lake City for seventeen months, 
when he went to Logan, Cache Valley, 
where he stayed over a year and engaged 


farming. 


It may be here remarked that all those 
elders from the British mission, who 
were released with Joseph Stanford to 
come to Zion, had to struggle up from 
the very bottom of the ladder, thus 
twice commencing life. But they were 
all self-made from the begining, and 
many of them have since shown, like 
Mr. Stanford himself, that they were 
capable to make their historical mark in 
Utah, without patronage or claims upon 
the solid credits of their labors in Europe. 

When William Jennings built his 


_ Eagle Emporium, among his assistants he 
‘engaged Joseph Stanford, who remained 


at the Emporium .from its opening, in 
August, 1863, till the following January, 
when Jennings sent him south. With 
Samuel P. Teasdel, Mr. Stanford started 
into San Pete with $25,000 of goods, 
and finally located at Mount Pleasant. 
Teasdel. remained one month and then 
returned to Salt Lake City, leaving Stan- 
ford in charge. At Mount Pleasant he 
remained for two years, giving Jennings 


full satisfaction; and then the great. 


merchant transferred him to Logan, his 
most important branch outside Salt Lake 
City. He continued at Logan for two 
years, when Zion’s Co-operative Mer- 
cantile Institution was organized, absorb- 
tng for the time being all other concerns. 
Stanford next came to Ogden, and as- 
sisted Mr. S. P. Teasdel as principal 
salesman in the Ogden Branch of Zion’s 


_ Co-operative Mercantile Institution, in 


which position he continued until he 
went into business for himself, in 1873. 
He had, however, been sick during six: 
teen months of this time in Ogden. 
Since starting for himself he has been 
quite successful in’ business, and has 


reached the position of a representative © 


man of Ogden City. 


In 1874, Mr. Stanford was made a 
member of the High Council of the 
Church in Ogden. ‘In 1875, he was. 
elected a member of the City Council, 
and in 1879, was elected an alderman of 
the Third Municipal Ward, to which - 
office he was re-elected in 1881. At the 
time of the organization of the Weber 
Stake, he was made historian of the - 
Stake, Subsequently, in his calling as 
local historian, he supplied Bancroft 


with quite an elaborate sketch of the 


County of Weber, for Bancroft’s His- 
tory of the Pacific Slope, for which he 
received thanks and commendations 
from the publishers, as his due for the 
historical value of his contribution. | 
Mr. Stanford has-always taken a deep | 
interest in education. Sensing the want 
of better facilities and more commodi- 
ous buildings, he took an active part in 
the erection of the Central School of 
Ogden, speaking of which Professor 
Haefeli in his ‘‘ Stroll through Ogden,’’ 
says: 
**But the chief merit of Mr. Stan- 
ford’s public life is the inestimable, 
never-to-be-forgotten service he rendered 
in the cause of popular education in this 
City. At the fortunate consolidation of 
the former four school districts into one 
common school district, Mr. Stantord 
was elected trustee, with Messrs. D. M. 
Stuart and Job Pingree. In this respon-. 
sible body, Mr. Stanford was the very 
mainspring and soul, and to his indomi- 
table energy and unflagging enthusiasm, 
Ogden City and Weber County, in a 
great portion, owe their greatest pride 
and most precious treasure, the Central 
School, on Young Street, between Fifth 
and Sixth, the grandest and finest edi- 
fice of Utah Territory ” 


One of the important works, which 
Alderman Stanford has assisted in exe- 
cuting in the municipal government, was 
the revision of the ordinances. of 
the City of Ogden. He was chair- 
man of the committee on municipal 
laws. This committee was composed of 
himself, William W. Burton and Robert 
Watson; afterwards C. F. Middleton 
was added to it. The revised laws form 
a very creditable code of ordinances of 
205 pages. | 

He has.also’ been greatly instrumental 
in the introduction of the water works 
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into Ogden. Joseph West, scsi 
took the initiative part at first, but after 
awhile there was 4 reconstruction of the 
company’s affairs, Mr. West retiring and 
Mr. Stanford becoming prominent 4s 
the secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany. In 1881, the Ogden water works 
were developed, at a cost of about forty 
thousand dollars. 

Relative to his business locations, it 
may be observed that Mr. Stanford first 
opened on Fourth Street; he afterwards 
removed to the Guthrie & Dooly block 
on Main Street, in 1878, on a three 
years’ lease, at the expiration of which 
he removed over to the Peery block, a 
- fine building and location, where he 
carries on a first class mercantile 
business. 

In closing this sketch, it may be said, 
that Mr. Joseph Stanford is liberal, both 
in his political and ecclesiastical views, 
and that he enjoys the confidence of his 
fellow citizens, Gentiles as well as Mor- 
mons. When the present mayor, the 
Hon. Lester J. Herrick is absent, Alder- 
man Stanford usually presides. Indeed, 
it is almost certain, in view of the 
Edmonds bill, that Mr. Stanford will be 
the mayor of Ogden City at an early 
date, very probably at the next muni- 
cipal election. 


HENRY TRIBE. 


._ Henry Tribe is well known in Utah 
as a responsible commission merchant, 
representing some of the best mercantile 
houses in America. He, and also his 
brother George, for a number of years 


have been quite prominent men in the 


development of the mercantile interests 
and activities of Ogden City. He was 
was also long identified with Zion’s Co- 
operative Mercantile Institution, and 
still does an extensive business with that 
great institution in his commission 
agency. | 

Henry Tribe was born at Ham, near 
Arundel, Sussex, on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1837. His parents moved to Lon- 
don when he was but four years of age, 
and they came into the Mormon Church 
_ as early as 1850. In London Mr. Tribe, 
Sen., kept livery stables. 
, In his boyhood Henry was familiar 
with high society, which has given- him 


considerable advantage and address as a 
commercial traveler. As soon as he left 
school he went as a page to the Hon. 


James Josiah Millard, under-sheriff of 
London, a great dignitary in England.. 


While with this nobleman he saw much 
of high life, and was agreat favorite of 
the sheriff, who has written to bim since 


his emigration to America. He re- 


mained in this service till he emigrated. 
He was baptized when he was ten years 
of age. 

The family emigrated in the year 1854. 
They embarked with a company of 
Saints on board the ship Germanicus ; 
Richard Cook was president, and James 
Hart was his counselor. The ship was 
twelve weeks on her voyage to New Or- 


‘leans. ‘They continued the journey to 


St. Louis. When the company landed 
there at the quarantine they were all 
well, but the cholera broke out and a 
large number died; James Hart himself 
came near to death. "In consequence of 
the breaking out of this terrible disease, 
Father Tribe hired a skiff and took the 
mother and family over to the city, leav- 
ing Henry to take care of the baggage, 
he having had the cholera in London. 
But the father did not long survive the 
voyage, he dying of brain fever, caused 
by the intense heat in the summer of 
1854. 

Henry’s ‘first experience at St. Louis 


was as a waiter at the Bartling House, 


with fifteen dollars per month. The 
death of his father threw upon his hands 
for support his mother and five brothers 
and sisters. He stayed at the Bartling 
House till the fall of 1854, when he 
bought a newspaper route; his paper 
was the Daily Morning Herald. It is 
not a little singular that quite a number 
of Utah’s commercial men, including 
one or two of the Walker Brothers, were 
once newsboys in St. Louis. 

Henry stayed in this business till the 
spring of 1855, when he started west to 
pioneer the way for the family. He 
went as far as Atchison, Kansas, where 
he tarried for a while and hired out to 
cut logs to help build the first houses of 
that place. There he stayed till the fol- 


lowing June. At that time Livingston ~ 


& Kinkade were fitting out a train bound 


for Salt Lake City. When the train 


got opposite Atchison, a part of the men 
mutinied, and the wagon master, the 
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noted Dan Patterson, came over to At- 


chison to engage men, but Henry Tribe 
was the only one that could be engaged. 
Being thus short of hands, Henry drove 
two teams about three hundred miles, 


when some stragglers were picked up on 


the road and he was relieved of one of 
the teams. But before he got to Salt 
Lake City he met with a serious acci- 
dent by being run over at Yellow Creek 
Hill, just east of Bear River. They 
thought he was going to die, and, as he 
was disabled ‘for the rest of the journey, 


they put him into a wagon and brought 


him to Salt Lake City, where the train 
arrived on the 15th of August, 1855. 

After his recovery he invested his 
earnings in a yoke of cattle and a wagon 
and went to the canyons to haul wood. 
Many a time he has gone to the canyon 
in company with Sharp Walker.. He 
hauled wood till winter came on, when 
he turned out his cattle on thé range, 
which, however, died from the severity 
of the season. He next went to work for 
Livingston, Kinkade & Co., which was 
the beginning of his commercial employ- 
ment. 

Meantime. his mother and family had 
arrived. He stayed with Livingston & 
Kinkade till the spring of 1857, when he 
was called on a mission to go with the 
one famous ‘‘ Y. X. Company ’’ to Deer 


_ Creek. He stayed out in the service of 
the company till the fall of 1857, when | 


they were all called home in consequence 
of the Johnson expedition, then march- 
ing upon Utah. 

After the company came in from Deer 
Creek he was called to go out with a 
party with supplies for the men in Echo 
Canyon. The snow was very deep, and 
on the top of the Big Mountain he got 
his feet frozen, and he was not again on 
his feet till the next April, having to be 
on horseback during the remainder of 
the service. He was with the ‘‘boys’’ 
till the war ended, and was one of the 
escort who received Governor Cumming 
on Quaking-asp Hill and escorted him 
down. 

After the close of the war he went to 
hauling wood again, which business he 
followed till he was married, in 1860. 


The same spring he-hired out to the 


Overland stage company, when he went 


- Out on the western road to Nevada. In 


this service he'stayed till he had accom- 


plished his object; which was to get 
money to buy a house and lot in Salt 
Lake City. After his return he went to 
hauling wood again. 


‘Henry Tribe’s commercial career may 
be said to have begun at about this pe- 
riod, with his entering into the employ 
of the Jew merchant, Ransohoff, as a 
clerk, for though he had already been in 
the employ of Livingston & Kinkade, he 
did not rise to the regular commercial 
grade, which he did in the service of 
Ransohoff, who was once the principal 
Jew merchant of Utah. He remained 
with this house several years, during 
which time he opened for ita branch 
house at Ogden. When the commercial 
agitation came on which resulted in the 
organization of Zion’s Co-operative Mer- 


-cantile Institution, he left Ransohoff and 


went into the service of the firm of El- 
dredge & Clawson, and when they sold 
out he went with the goods into the In- 
stitution, and was in the service of Z: C. 
M. I. from 1869 to January, 1877. He 
then quit this service, in which he had 
held responsible positions, to go into the 


commission business. He received let- 
ters of the highest recommendation from 


the officers of the Institution, and from 
the then superintendent, Horace S. El- — 
dredge, and has still the good will of Z.. 
C. M. I., which undoubtedly enhances 
his standing as a mercantile agent. His 


route covers from Cheyenne to Montana, ~ 


though at the present he is giving his, 
principal attention to the Utah trade. 
He does business with the leading houses. 


of Salt Lake City, Ogden and Logan. 


His headquarters and sample room 1s at 


Ogden, where he resides. He represents — 


following firms: 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
hardware, Chicago. 

Iler & Co., distillers, Omaha. : 

Castle Brothers & Loupe, San Frmo- 
cisco, California, 

Towle, Carle & Co., 
grocers, Chicago. 

William Blair & Co., wholesale herd: 
ware, Chicago. 

‘E. W. Gillett, manufacturer extracts, 
toilet soaps, etc., Chicago. 
Shields, manufacturer candies, 
Chicago. 

Ed. McQuaid, 
liquors, 
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S. W. Venable, tobacco manufacturer, 
Petersburg, 


Mr. Henry Tribe is an an agent who 
can be relied upon, and his long associa- 
tion with this community, his satisfac- 
tory relations with the principal houses 
here and his thorough knowledge of the 
wants of the Utah trade make him a 
very desirable and. efficient commission 

ent. Besides this advantageous asso- 
ciation he has considerable natural 
ability and tact for mercantile pursuits, 
and is especially adapted as a commer- 


cial traveler. Identified with the Mor- 


mon community from boyhood he is 
strongly attached to the people, at the 
same time his thorough training has 
made him eosmopolitan in business. He 
is purely a commercial man, and is 
another illustration that our Mormon 
business men are as free from ecclesiasti- 
_ cal control as their class in any commer- 
mercial city, and equal to them in enter- 
prise and push, It is this fact indeed 
which has made Zion’s Co-operative 


Mercantile Institution such a collossal | 


concern, and not merely because it has 


‘had the backing of the Church. 


men -as Jennings, Hooper, Eldredge, 
‘Clawson, Webber, Watson, Sears, and 
Henry Tribe have proved themselves 
abundantly capable to build up and sus- 
tain the commerce of our’ Territory. 
Henry Tribe considers himself an Og- 
den man, having lived in that City per- 
manently since 1870. é 


GEORGE H. TRIBE. 


Mr. George H. Tribe is one of the 
leading merchants of Ogden City. He 
is a younger brother of Henry Tribe. 


He was born in London, July 2d, 1844; | 


and his parents having joined the Mor- 
mon: Church at an early period, he has 
been reared in the community, and all 
‘his associations in life have been with 
‘the- Mormon people. He emigrated with 
his parents to America, remained for 


‘awhile at St. Louis, but after the death 


of his father, he, with the remainder of 
the family, followed his brother Henry 
to Utah, in 4855. 
first in Salt Lake City; his mother after- 
wards married Thomas the 
father-of Mrs. Godbe. 


The family settled at. 


Mr. George Tribe has had an excel- 
lent commercial’ education and experi- 
ence. He graduated in business in the 
firm of Ransohoff & Co. He was with 
this firm about five years, and afterwards 
with Godbe &. Mitchell; but he was 
engaged in the commerce of Utah be- 
fore he went into the service of Ranso- 


hoff & Co., going to the States several 


times to bring i in trains of goods for his 
brother-in- law, Emerson Shurtliff, who 
ran a mule train from Salt Lake City to 
the Missouri River. While in the em- 
ploy of Ransohoff he did some military 
service for the Territory, he being one of 
Heber P. Kimball’s command that went 
to the relief of San Pete at the time of 
the Indian troubles. When the tele- 
graph line was opened he went south 
with John Clows, and helped to estab- 
lish every office on that line down to St. 
George, opening the offices as they 
-went at each settlement. He took charge 
himself of the office at Toquerville, 
where he stayed four months as the op- 
erator. It was after this that he was 
connected with the firm of Godbe & 
Mitchell. | 
After the dissolution of partnership 


between Godbe & Mitchell, Mr. Tribe 


came to Ogden and established a branch 
store for Mr. Mitchell, but in 1869 he 
commenced business for himself, having 
bought out Mitchell’s stock of goods. 
For awhile he kept his business on the 


_old stand on the east side of Main Street, 


but afterwards moved to the opposite 
side, leased a building lot of L. W. 
Shurtliff and built a store. There he 
continued in business till 1878, when he 


moved on to Fifth Street in the centre — 


of the block, where he put up his present 
fine store, which is one of the best in. 
Ogden City. He also carries on the 
liquor business on Main Street. He 
does a good business, carries a fine stock 
of well assorted goods, and is properly 
considered one of the leading merchants 
of Ogden. Of Mr. George Tribe per- 
sonally it may be said, he is a man of 
considerable ‘business capacity, quick to 
push forward into new business. lines, 


and. the building of his fine store in the - 
central spot has tended not a little to 


make Fifth Street what it now is, a first 
class business part of Ogden. 
George is in the prime of manhood, 


|-and should Ogden grow into a arent 
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city, as it fairly bids to do, Mr. George 
Tribe will very likely rank, by and bye, 
as one of the rich and influential men of 
Utah, as he does now as one of the rep- 
resentative business men of Ogden City. 
He is a man of good moral character, is 
quite intellectual, liberal in his views 
and tolerant to others. He is in finea 
representative citizen as well as an enter- 
prising young merchant. In the com- 
mercial future of Ogden, few have 
fairer promise than Mr. George Tribe. 
It is worthy of note, in the commercial 
history of our Territory, that there is at 
present a lot of young merchants grow- 
ing up from the community who, though 
they will not make colossal fortunes as 
rapidly as did our early merchants, such 
as Jennings, Hooper, and the Walkers, 
are nevertheless destined to make con- 
siderable mark in the mercantile activi- 
ties of the future. Mr. George Tribe is 
of that class. 


HENRY ELIOT GIBSON. 


This gentleman, who is one of the 
representative business men of Ogden, 
in the lumber line, was among the early 
settlers of this Territory, and also one of 
the gold diggers of California. He is 


_an American by birth, of Scotch descent, | 


and way born in the town of Otsego, 
Otsego County, in the State of New 
York, January 14, 1827. . | 
His grandfather, John Gibson, came 
from Scotland before the American war, 
being a young man at the time of his 
emigration to this country. He was a 
revolutionary soldier, and for his service 
drew a pension all his lifetime; his wife 
did the same after his death. ‘This 
grandfather, John Gibson, settled in 
western New York in the<early settle- 


ment of that part of the country. He 


located in Livingston County, where a 
great many Scotch settled, but he mar- 
ried a German woman. His social 
position in life was that of a successful 
“farmer. 

John Gibson, the father of the subject 
of this sketch, in his vouth went to 


Canada, where he remained for nine 


years, and then returned to the United 
States and settled in Otsego. There he 


‘became acquainted with Elizabeth Wade 


-whom he married. Henry Eliot Gib- 


son, was their third child. His earliest 
recollection was at the town of Wheat- 
land, Monroe County, where his father 
located. In his youth Mr. Gibson had 
delicate health, in consequence of which 
his mother kept him at school longer 
than she otherwise would have done, 
so that he gota . a common school 
education. 

He first worked ina woolen factory 
for two or three years, and afterwards 
served in a grocery in a neighboring 
town. At the age of seventeen years he 
left home and went to Toledo, Ohio, 
where during his stay he worked at 
coopering. In the spring he moved to 
Monrve and commenced sailing on the 
lakes during that season, but returned to 
the State of New York in the fal) and 
went to Attica, where he worked in a 
wagon shop to learn the trade. 

It was a singular circumstance that 
brought him into connection with the 
Mormons. In company with a lot’ of 
wild lads he went toa Methodist camp 
meeting, where the lads committed a 
disturbance. ‘The next day several were 
arrested, but young Gibson fled to his 
parental home, in Wheatland. His 
mother had been a Mormon for five 
years, and sometimes the elders of the 
Church held meetings at her house. His 
brother and two’ sisters were also in the | 
Church.: Thus the young man who - fled 
to his mother’s home, in consequence of 


‘being one of the disturbers of a camp 


meeting, was brought under religious in- 
fluences. He became convinced of the 
truth of Mormonism and was baptized 
at Wheatland, on the 29th of March, 
1847. He was sincere, became strict 
and conscientious in his religious duties 
and would not have broken a command- 
ment for anything. But Mr. Gibson is 
not naturally a religious man, though he 
has been ever since identified with the 
Mormon people, and is still a member of 
the Mormon Church; it is as a representa- 
tive business man and as one of the 
early settlers of this Territory that we 
sketch his life. ae 

After his baptism young Gibson went 
to work at a wagon shop at Leroy, Ten- 
nessee County, and while there yisited 
Batavia to attend a Mormon conference. 
There he became acquainted with Miss 
Eliza M. Gibbs, daughter of Horace 
Gibbs, one of the first settlers of Bata- 
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tavia, a prominent citizen who had sien 
in the hotel business twenty years. Mr. 
Gibbs was.a Mormon and he’ willingly 
gave his daughter’ in marriage to Henry 
Gibson. Soon .after the marriage, in 
the spring, Father Gibbs, his wife and 
two daughters, and his son-in-law, Gib- 
son, started for Salt Lake City. The 
first part of the journey from Council 
Bluffs was made in the company of 
Heber C. Kimball, but they changed 
into President Brigham Young’s com- 
pany, and travelled with him 500 miles. 
This was on the second trip of the Pio- 
neers to the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake. On the journey Mr. Gibson’s 
eldest daughter was born, 130 miles from 
Salt Lake. © 

Father Gibbs having brought with him 
a full set of saw mill irons from New 
York State. Mr. Gibson, with his young 
‘wife, went up on Mill Creek soon after 
his arrival, to take charge of the building 
of a mill and to live there. He built a 
log house and lived there about a year. 
During this period gold was found in 
California by the discharged soldiers of 
the Mormon Battalion at Sutter’s Mill, 
while in the employ of Colonel Sutter 
under their foreman, Thomas Marshall, 
once famous in history as the goldfiner 
of California. 
This event led to an to 
California of a company of Mormon 
elders, who started from Salt Lake City 
in the fall of 1849, designing to work 
_ for awhile in the gold mines, after which 
some were to proceed on missions to 
preach the gospel. ‘lhe company con- 
sisted-of General Charles C. Rich, Major 
; Hunt, of the Mormon Battalion, Cap- 
tain Flake, captain of the company, 
George Q. Cannon, Joseph Cain, 
Thomas Whittle, Henry E. Gibson and 
_his brother Edgar, and others of a simi- 
_ lar reliable class. 
They were the first company who ever 
_undertook to go to California by the 
Southern route... They started with only 
about thirty days’ provisions, yet they 
were sixty days on the road. They 
went with pack animals, and in crossing 
the desert had often to turn back, and 


retake up_ their march in some other di- 
rection, 


| This made the journey very 
_ long and ‘severe, killing nearly all of 
their animals, so that the last 350 miles 

were ar performed on foot. But it 


‘Divine 


was a splendid company of brethren; so 
they were enabled to survive one of the 
hardest journeys ever made to the State 
of California. 

Before they got 300 miles from home 
General Charles C. Rich’s mule gave out 
—a mule which won for itself quite a 
historical reputation. General Rich, 
whose humane nature every Mormon 
knows, left his worn-out mule on the way 
to recover, while the company went on, 
but every night the mule regularly came 
into camp, having followed as fast as its 
strength would permit. ‘Thus it recov- 
ered and went through to California and 
became humorously famous for its utility, 
while many others died and left their 
bones on the road. The mule’s name 
was Sim. The brethren in General 
Rich’s mess, whose mules were mostly 
worn out, were in the habit of hurrying 
off before the General, loaded down 
with their blankets and utensils, while 
the kind, eccentric General would take 
his time and follow on leisurely with 
‘*Sim,”’ but the mule in an hour or two 
would catch up with the brethren bearing 
their loads, when Charles C. Rich was 
sure to hail them with, ‘‘O take that off 
and put it on to Sim.’’ ‘Thus Sim was a 
ludicrous pack animal to the company 
and survived this most arduous journey, 
illustrating what the innate human kind- 
ness of General Rich effected even in 
perverse mule flesh. 

‘This journey was full of incidents 
which, as they are properly historical, 


- may some of them be touched upon. 


When the company was about 400 
miles on the way, being a little south- 
west of where Pioche now stands, they 
travelled thirty-six hours without water 


_or grass, nor did they then see any signs 


of either, or a prospect of soon finding 
that for which they were perishing. But 
on the second day, after travelling all 


night, at about four o’clock in the after- 


noon, a tremendous rain storm came on ; 
streams of water came running down the 
ravines, when they unloaded their ani- 
mals and filled every vessel they had with 
water. The thirsty souls thus refreshed 
in the desert by this providential rain, as 
Mormon elders always do, saw the 
watchcare over them. 

went on their way thankful to Him who 
had sent- the refreshing rains in the 
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After wandering about in that region 
the company, finding that they could not 
possibly get through to California by the 
westerly course, turned about and fol- 
lowed the bed of a dry creek in a south- 
earterly direction till they struck an old 
Spanish trail from Santa Fe to Los 
Angelos, which they followed into Cali- 
fornia. They struck near the tamous 
ranch of San Bernardino, where they ar- 
rived barefooted and naked and without 
amy provisions. Here may be told an 
incident of. their privations just before 
they reached the first settlement in 
California. 

They arrived late one night on the 
Mohave without food. Next day they 
divided, one-half keeping the trail with 
the animals, while the other half scat- 
tered for the hunt, but they only managed 
that day to kill one rabbit and an owl. 
Edgar Gibson killed the owl, which was 
eaten as well as the rabbit by the hungry 
men. Next day, from the appearance of 
the country, they concluded that they 
were in the neighborhood of deer,.and 
as a snow storm had occurred over night, 
making the ground too soft for travel, 
they concluded to lay over for a general 


hunt for food. But George Q. Cannon: 


was sick that morning and Mr. Gibson 
was left to take care of him. All the 
rest went out to hunt for food. On the 
first day, this being the second on the 
Mohave, Captain Flake had shot at 
and wounded a_ deer, which had 
escaped. About noon of the second 
day the two brethren in camp heard 
some one calling and Gibson looking up 
saw General Rich beckoning. Going to 
his help he found that the General had 
dragged a dead deer on the snow as faras he 
could, which was supposed to be the an- 
imal wounded by Captain Flake the day 
before. (ribson relieved General Rich 
and dragged the deer into camp, and 
before sundown there were seven deer 
laying around camp. That night the 
hungry brethren made a feast of venison, 
but it was so poor that under other cir- 
cumstances they would not have eaten 
it. “They had no salt to season it, yet 


the famished men looked upon this as: 


another godsend, and this food lasted 
therm until they got into the first settle- 
ment. 

The brethren went directly to Col- 


one! Williams’ ranch, about twenty-five | 


miles from the San Bernardino ranch. 
Peter Fife and Henry Bigler, of the 
Mormon Battalion, had barracked at Los 
Angelos and they knew Colonel Wil- 
liams. The company went to work for © 
the Colonel, repairing his grist mill. 


They stayed - with him a month. The 


company had no animals, provisions or 
clothes to pursue their journey, but Col- 
onel Williams fitted them out with two 
ox teams, one three yoke and the other 
two, furnishing them with groceries, 100 
bushels of wheat, and $1,060 in money 
as a loan, to take them to the gold 
mines. General Rich was responsible 
for the debt. After they got to work at 
the mines, in three days they made 
enough money to pay the debt. Gen- 
eral Rich forwarded it to Colonel Wil- 


liams, who afterwards told the brethren 


on their return that he had helped to fit — 
out many of the gold-finders’ companies, 
but that this Mormon company was the 
only one which had faithfully discharged 
their debt. 


_ Before they left Williams’ ranch How- 
ard Egan had joined them with a com- 
pany, and during the summer, Egan fol- 


lowed up these Mormon gold-finders, 


from one claim to the other, establishing ~ 
stores for their supply. 


Gibson and George Q. Cannon 
worked together on the same claim, 
thirteen of the brethren having remained 
together as a mining company under 
Captain Thomas Whittle. Of George 
Q. Cannon, in those days, Mr. Gibson — 
says : 


George Q. Cannon was a very dif- 


.fident young man who never put himself 


forward, listening thoughtfully to the 
conversation of his elders, but seldom 
taking part in the conversations, and 
never attempting to show smartness as 
oung men so often do. The first idea 
I got of his smartness was by his letters 
to his uncle and friends at home, which 
he used to read to me. They were 
beautiful letters, the composition was 
chaste and eloquent, and the purity of 
mind and nobility of soul of George Q. 
Cannon shone out in every line. Iam 
always = when I read anything 
in the against the purity of 
George 6 Ca Cannon "s life and character.”’ 


Of General Rich, Mr. Gibson says : 
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. **General Rich was held in reverence 
_byus all. He was asa father to us through- 
out the journey.. After we had reached 
Williams’ ranch he was offered means, 
by several who possessed money among 
the brethren, to proceed with them di- 
rect to the gold mines; but he answered, 
‘no, I shall stay with these boys.’ This 
fatherly care was returned by us with 
gratitude, for when the debt was dis- 
_ charged to Colonel Williams we gave the 
teams to General Rich. _ 

‘* After working in the mines three 
months, George Q: Cannon went and 
clerked for Howard Egan, but ‘held his 
- claim and furnished a man, until he was 
called with others to go on a mission to 
the Sandwich Islands. 


Charles C. Rich were Thomas’ Whittle, 
-George Q. Cannon, John Dixon, Henry 
Bigler, William Farrar and = Edgar 
Gibson, but at this place, on the middle 
furk of the American River, at Slap Jack 
Bar, after a sickness of two months my 
brother Edgar died, at the age of 
twenty-one years. He was a good and 
smart boy, quite a preacher and was 
much respected.’’ 

Mr. Gibson left California in com- 
pany of Major Hunt and five others, and 
returned to Utah by way of the southern 
route, arriving in Salt Lake City on the 
27th of January, 1851, bringing the first 
news of the appointment of Brigham 
Young as governor of Utah. They 


- started out on Christmas day and travelled 


with pack animals from Los Angelos to 
Salt Lake in the dead of winter. 

Mr. Gibson has also been a pioneer in 
the settling of Utah. He came up to 
-Ogden, took up a farm and was one of 
the first settlers of what is called Bing. 
ham’s fort. There he remained two 


years, then returned to South Mill Creek 


_and went into thé manufacture of shin- 
gles and lath. He was afterwards one 
of the first settlers of Richmond, and 
one of the first city council of that 
place. He was elected twice. He came 
to Ogden ,in. 1873, and started in the 
_lumber business, in which he has con- 
tinued ever since. He is one of the 
principal lumber men of this Territory. 
He carries on a flourishing business and 
his financial standing is first class. Mr. 
Henry E. Gibson may very properly be 
considered as one of the representative 


These elders 
called at that time by Amasa Lyman and > 


Liberals of Weber County. 
quence of this, of course he is not a 


men of Ogden, and is well known for 
his sterling character both as a citizen 


and a business man. | Vv 


JAMES HORROCKS. 


Mr. James Horrocks claims that he 


built the first store erected in Ogden on 


purpose for mercantile pursuits, though 
he was not the first to engage in the com- 
merce of that City. In the year 
1862, Mr. James Horrocks purchased a 
piece of land on the west side of Main 
Street, near the old Co-op. site, of 
Jonathan Browning, who owned half a 
block there, and built the first store put 
up expressly for mercantile business. 
Shortly after the Horricks’ store was 
built, Arthur Stayner built alongside of 
him; but before the completion of the 


latter store, Stayner sold out to Bishop 


West, who commenced and did a thriv- 
ing business. Afterwards commenced 
the greater commercial period of which 


.we have already treated, in which Wil- 


liam Jennings, Ransohoff, Peery, and 
others flourished, culminating in the 
establishment of Zion’s Co-operative 
Mercantile Institution. For years Mr. 
Horricks did quite a flourishing busi-. 
ness with the farmers of the County, and 
it is due to him to acknowledge that at 
the starting of the commerce of Weber 
County. he did much to give it vitality. 
He was, however, like Lawrence, 
Walker Brothers, and others of their 
class, an antagonist of the co-operative 
movement, a seceder from .the Church, 
and chairman of the committe, of the 
In conse- 


favorite with the brethren, but the his- 
torian must give the commercial record 
in its integrity. Mr. Horrocks has fully 
done his share in the growth of Ogden 
City, and at a recent period, he was the 
principal agent in introducing the elec- 
tric light into Ogden, and is the vice- 


president of the company, David F. _ 


Walker, of the firm of Walker Brothers, 
being the president of the company. But 
though Mr. Horrocks, like the Walkers, 
Godbe, Lawrence, Harrison, and others, 
with whom he was associated, has retired 
from his membership in the Mormon 


Church, his family was quite historical 


in the early rise of the British Mission, 


| and there are a number of interesting 
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items of Church history connected with 


Father Horrocks, of preser- 


vat ion 


_ John Horrocks, the father of James, 

joined the Church about the time of the 
arrival of the majority of the Twelve 
Apostles in England under Brigham 
Young, in the year 1840, He was bap- 
tized on the 24th of May, 1840, and 
was immediately ordained an elder by 
‘Apostle George A. Smith, and appointed 
“to preside over Macclesfield. Previously 
to this Mr. Horricks had been a Meth- 
odist local preacher. The historical 
narrative is as follows: 


_ Two Mormon elders, Samuel Heath 
and Hyrum Clark, were sent from Man- 
chester to labor in Macclesfield and 
vicinity. They were preaching on Parson- 
age Green in that town. Mr. Hor- 
rocks was in the crowd of listeners. 
He there and then opposed the new 
doctrines in discussion with the elders, 
and challenged thet to further discus- 
sion, which he held with them on several 
occasions. But, as we all know who 
have preached the Mormon gospel, 
whether we are seceders to day-or not, 


=-mo sectarian disputant could stand before 
the Mormon elders in those days in their 


championship of their faith; and so 
Mr. Horrocks became soon convinced 
that the Mormon gospel was more in ac- 
cord with the Bible than that preached 
by any of the sectarian denominations, 
and he and his wife, rejoicing in the new- 
found truth, came into the Church. They 
were the first baptized in that conference. 
It was on a Sunday morning very early 
when the ordinance of baptism was ad- 
ministered to them. As they were com- 
ing from the water they met the itinerate 
Methodist minister of Macclesfield, 
who, stopping Mr. Horrocks, requested 
him to preach that morning in the Par- 
sonage Street Methodist chapel. Mr. 
‘Horrocks turned aside and asked Elder 
Clark what he should do. Elder Clark 
advised him to keep his appointment and 
go and preach the gospel to the con- 
gregation. He preached that morning to 
between 300 and 400 people. His sub- 
ject was faith, repentance, baptism for 
the remission of sins, laying on of hands 
for the gift of the Holy Ghost, the gifts 
and blessings, as enjoyed by the ancient 
Christians, and the of the 


rocks. 


Church with ‘ete. 


He had well learned his sermon, from 
Elder ‘Clark, and every Mormon elder 
knows exactly . what that sermon was'in 
its substance; as for its method and 


energy of it may be said that 


Mr. Horrocks was at the time known in 
Macclesfield as a great local preacher 
among the Methodists. Never before 
in that Wesleyan Chapel had such a 
sermon been preached as the congrega- 
tion listened to that morning. The 
listeners were astonished, and before the 
close of the sermon consternation 
reigned in that Methodist Chapel. The 
result was that many of the leading 
members were filled with wrath against 
the bold innovator, but Mr. Horrocks 
baptized about thirty of the congrega- 
tion to whom he preached that morn- 
ing. He also presided over Maccles- 
field for years, and baptized himself in 
that town about four hundred members 
into the Mormon Church. In his house 
was the first confirmation, ordination 
and sacrament administered in the 
Macclesfield Conference. Those fa- 
miliar with the record of the early days 
will remember that the Macclesfteld 
branch under Elder Horrocks was one of 
the most famous branches of the Church 


in England in the rise of the British 


Mission.. Parley P. Pratt, John Taylor, 
Brigham Young and George A. Smith 
have often been the guests of Elder 
Horrocks, and Orson Hyde stayed at his 
house when in Macclesfield on his way to 
Jerusalem. Another item of interest 
may also be here noticed. 
. All of the early days will remember 
the buok -called the History of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, published in Man- 
chester by Parley P. Pratt. Parley got 
the manuscript book from John Hor- 
It-was very old and written on 
parchment. James says he remembers it, 
having had it in his hands many times 
wondering at its curiousity, for it was 
written in old English. It was given to 
his father by a Methodist minister, and 
loaned to Parley P. Pratt. 

Of the brother, Edward Horrocks, 
whose son Samuel is one of the Ogden 
merchants, it may be observed that in 
two weeks:after heating his brother John 
preach he came to him for baptism. He 
was:shortly after ordained an elder and 
took an .active part with hith in thie 
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‘building up of the Macclesfield Confer- 
-ence. The brothers were both silk 
manufacturers, and quite influential men 
of their town. John was president of 
the board of trade in Macclesfield. He 
-was also one of the chartist leaders in 
the famous chartist rising in 1848. In- 
deed it is not a little singular in Mor- 
mon history, though perhaps not now 
generally known, that quite a number of 
_ the Mormon elders were leaders or speak- 
‘ers in that great chartist movement of 
that period. | | 

Elder Horrocks left England for Amer- 
ica on the 25th of April, 1855. He re- 
‘sided in Philadelphia till 1859. when he 
emigrated to Utah. He arrived and 
‘settled in Ogden, on the 25th of Sep- 
‘tember of that year, and died at Ogden, 
September 25, 1861. 

Mother Horrocks is still living in Og- 
den, and a member of the Church. She 
was the first woman baptized in Maccles- 
field... Her name was Mary Gregory. 
She was born near Tideswell, in Derby- 
-shire, on the 12th of November, 1814. 


James Horrocks was born in Maccles-— 


field, Cheshire, England, November 12, 
1835. As customary among the chil- 
dren: of the British Mormons, he was 


baptized when he was eight years of age. 


In his youth he was an admirer of the 
preaching: of the Mormon Elders, espec- 
ally of the superior power and methods 
of disputation by which they over- 
whelmed the ministers of all the sectar- 


ian churches. . Asa disputant his father 


excelled ; and those who remember the 
British Mormon preachers of those early 
days, know that there. were no dispu- 
tants in England who could successfully 
‘stand on the platform before them. It 
must be understood; then, that James 
Horrocks, like Harrison, Godbe, Kelsey 
and all of that class with whom he has 
been identified was, during the early 
period of his life, devoted to the Mor- 
mon religion and mission. He emi- 
grated to America moved by the same 
impulse and devotion to a cause which 
have brought the whole of us to this 
country. He says the same tendency of 
mind and principles which led his father, 
an English liberal and chartist leader, 
into the church, also led him, the son, 
as.a’ ‘Utah Liberal. His position 
‘in this -respect:fairly stated we will fol- 
_ ‘low biographically a few points of his hfe. 


In 1855, he married Miss Mary Ann 
Glover of Sambach, Cheshire, and in 
the same year he left England’ for Amer- 
ica. He resided in Philadelphia where | 
he carried on the manufacture of silks 
till 1851, when he emigrated to Utah. 
He crossed the Plains in Captain Horne’s 
company, in which also Joseph Stanford 
of Ogden, and E. W. Tullidge came. 
The whole of us having to walk the en- 
tire distance, it was a very trying jour- 
ney to Mr. Horrocks, on account of his 
slight lameness, so that the journey to 
Zion disposed him, from the commence- 
ment of his career in Utah, to mark out 
his own paths and rely upon himself 
rather than upon the counsels of the 
authorities. He arrived in Ogden on 
the 15th of September, 1861, just ten 
days before the death of his father in 
that city. He soon turned his attention 
to mercantile pursuits, and has been 
identified with the business of Ogden 
from the beyinning, and, as before ob- 
served, traded largely with the farmers 
for their grain. One of his first diffi- 
culties with the authorities was his fur- 
nishing the once famous Gentile mer- 
chant, Mr. Gilbert, with grain to supply 


a contract to the Overland Mail Com- 


pany, against the interest of President 
Brigham Young, who sought the con- 
tract. When the co-operative move- 
ment started he refused to connect him- 
self with it, opposed it as against the 
interests of the people, maintaining that 
it would result in a commercial monop- 
oly, and not in a genuine co-operation 
in the interest of the community. To- 
day hundreds of Mormon merchants, 
standing high in authority in the Church, 
make free with the same views, and they 
also maintain independent commerce 
somewhat in rivalry to the co-operative 
institutions, At least they do to-day 
what Mr. Horrocks and others were 
‘‘cut off’’ for in 1869-70. Thus time 
brings changes and that becomes right 
by allowance which once was wrong. 
Mr. Horrocks was disfellowshipped in 
Ogden, as Godbe, Harrison, Kelsey and 
others were in Salt Lake City; but, at 
the council meeting where he was dis- 
fellowshipped, out of the sixteen of the 
riesthood present, only five voted for 
is excommunication. He allied him- 
self with the Liberal movement from the 
beginning, called the first Liberal meet- 
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ing held in Weber County, and has from 
the onset been chairman of the Liberal 
Central Committee of Weber County. 
He has cast the vote for that County in 
the three conventions of the Liberal 
_party held in Salt Lake City and 
Corinne. In this respect he has been 
fully in accord with Mr. Henry W. 
Lawrence, while Harrison, Kelsey and 


Tullidge have from the beginning been 


opposed to the Liberal political party of 


Utah and have never voted with it. 


They have stood by the integrity of their 
-own movement, called the Godbeite 
movement, but have taken no part 
in the political action against the dom- 
inant party. But to Henry W. Lawrence 
‘and Mr. Horrocks they must freely ac- 
-cord the right to differ from them in 
‘this respect. 

Mr. Horrocks kept in business till he 
went to England, in 1873. He visited 
-his native place, Macclesfield, and, after 
an absence of four months, returned and 
bought out Wright, Perry & King, con- 
tinuing in business for two years, when 
‘he retired from mercantile pursuits. 
‘Since then, bowever, he has built two 
fine brick stores on Main Street, and one 
on Fifth Street. He owns the Globe 


corner, and when the Broom Hotel on. 


the other corner of the block shall be 
-completed, it may reasonably be: ex- 
pected that Mr. Horrocks will follow 
suit in building on his splendid property 
on Fifth Street, restoring to that street 
the commercial importance which it 
originally held previous to the growth of 
Fourth Street. It may be further 
observed that Mr. Horrocks owns some 
of the finest property in the business 
part of the city. | 


BARNARD WHITE. 


One of the most prosperous and solid 
.of the business men of Ogden is the 
lumber merchant, Barnard White. He 


‘ts also historically one of the founders 


of the cities of Utah, being the first 
‘man on the ground in the settling of 
Paradise, Cache Valley. 

Barnard White was born in the City 
.of London, on the goth of November, 


great 


‘tion. 


‘mother, who came into the Mormon 


Church in 1854, and is now living with 
her son in Ogden, having reached the 
of ninety years. 
Mr. Barnard White joined the Church 
on the 22nd of May, 1854, and emi- 
grated to America the same year, ar- 
riving in New York on September sth. 
Though not then fifteen years of age he 
embarked alone from his native country; 
so far as his family was concerned, he 
was the pioneer. At first he worked 
as anerrand boy in the A/ormon office, 
the well remembered Church paper pub- 


‘lished at that date by Apostle John 


Taylor, but as the Mormon staff had 
very much to run upon the gospel law of 
‘‘without purse or scrip,’’ the youth had 


to support himself by other labor than 


that of the office. His self-reliance, 
however, carried the youth over the next 
two years, during which time the family 
arrived from England, and Barnard, not 


even yet more than seventeen years of 


age, prepared toemigrate them to Utah. 
It was the year of the handcart emigra- 
They came in John A. Hunt's 
wagon company, which suffered from the 
terrible journey of that season as much 
even as the handcart companies, arriving 
as it did as late as the 13th of December, 
being in the rear of Captain Martin’s 
handcart company. Mr. White has 
never forgotten the practical lessons of 
life which that journey taught him in his 
youth. 
He settled at Draperville with his 
mother and went into farming life. 
There he remained two years, when, - 
having got himself a team by farm labor- 
ing, he resolved to move into Cache 
VaHey, which at that time was greatly 
attracting the atténtion of enterprising 
settlers from various parts of Utah, es- 
pecially those newly arrived in the © 
country,among whom were the Thatchers, 


Bishop Preston, Bishop G. L. Farrell, 


and others who founded the City of 
Logan. Barnard White, with J. G. 
Crapo, A. B. Monteith and William 
Smith started from Drapersville early in 
the spring of. 1860, and settled Paradise, 
Barnard White driving the first team on 
to the ground. David James, another 
of our enterprising business men, who 


_-(the Lord Mayor’s day) 1836. His 
her died when he was two years of 
age, leaving him.to be brought up by his 


has shops in Salt Lake City, Ogden .and 
Logan, was.soon afterwards induced to 
join them, and these men may be named 
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principally as the founders of Paradise, 
Cache Valley. 


Mr. White, with his compeers, bore the 
heat and burden of the day in the early 
growth of that settlement, farming be- 
ing his principal pursuit. He was also a 
public man and one of the members of 
the Minute Company under Col. Thomas 
Ricks that protected Cache Valley from 
the Indians during that troublesome 
period of Indian difficulties, before 
General Connor and his men fought the 
famous battle of Bear River. In 1864, 


he also drove a team to the Missouri 


River and back, going for the emigrating 
- Saints, in Captain W, B. Preston’s train. 


But Barnard White was better adapted 
for the business of larger cities, he being 
decidedly a business man rather than a 
farmer, and the completion of the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific gave him the 
opportunity of finding an opening for 
his enterprise in Ogden. He removed 
from Cache Valley to the Junction City 


in 186g, and for awhile followed the 


freighting business. eee 

In 1870 Mr. White engaged in the 
lumber business, starting with 10,000 
feet of lumber, on Fourth Street, opposite 
his present extensive lumber yards. 
_ David James & Co. having located saw 

mills in the mountains near Ogden, he 
became the agent of that company and 
remained so for three. years, when he 
bought a half interest in the mill. He 
also purchased from other mills in the 
neighborhood, and imported all kinds of 
building material from the eastern and 
western markets. - He continued the 
mill in partnership with S. McMurdi, 
and year by year he has enlarged and 
advanced his. business until he ranks 
chief among the lumber merchants of 
Utah. He has extensive lumber yards 
and one of the best planing mills in the 
Territory, situated on the corner of Wall 
and Fourth Streets, near the railroad 
depot. He has a railway track of his 


own running from the mill around the - 


yard to distribute the materials in their 
different stalls when manufactured; every- 
thing on his premises is in keeping there- 
with, and his mill is run by a forty-horse 
steam power. He does an extensive 
business in doors, sash, windows, glass, 
etc.; and his business dealings extend 
to Sevier in the south, Kelton in the 


west, Rock Springs in the east, and in the 


_ adjacent valleys of Utah. 


Mr. Barnard White, besides’ being a 


successful and now quite a wealthy busi- 
‘ness man,.is recognized in social standing 


as one of Ogden’s leading citizens. He 
served as.a member of the City Council 
one term, from 1877 to 1879. He has 


done considerable also in advancing the 


growth of the city; in fact, to Mr. 
Guthrie, Langsdrof, Barnard White, L. 
B. Adams, William Vandyke and Charles 


| Woodmansee, Fourth Street is indebted 


for its present commercial existence. He — 
is also a member of the flourishing firm 
of Burton, Herrick & White, which does 


| a large business on Fourth Streét, and 


deals extensively in wagons and agricul- 
tural machinery. In fine, in closing it 
may be said that Barnard White is a very 
solid man, both in his character and 
social and business standing, while as 
a citizen he is known to be tolerant and 
liberal in his views and sentiments, the. 
reverse of asectional man. 


WILLIAM VANDYKE. 


We have repeatedly affirmed that a 
large proportion of the representative 
American Mormons are descended from 
the sires who founded the American 
Colonies, and afterwards took part in the 
Revolution which established this Re- 
public. The Mormons, with a becoming 
pride, have emphasised this fact in their _ 
history and career, and pertinently too, 
we think, seeing that they have so often 
been treated by modern American 
society as though they had no part or lot 
in the commonwealth of this nation, 
treated in fact as aliens by those whose 
parents were foreigners when the sires of 
these representative Mormons were set- 
ling up this Republic and fighting for its 
independence. 

Mr. William Vandyke and his family 
will afford us a capital historical example 
of what is here asserted. His grand- 
father, Nicholas Vandyke, was one of 
the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States. He was the first senator 
that was sent from the State of Delaware 
to the first American Congress. His son 
Nicholas, who was born in Wilmington, 
Delaware, was the father of our Vandyke 
of Ogden. After Senator Vandyke died 
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his son Nicholas, when quite a young | 


man, removed to Philadelphia. ‘There 
he married Miss Lydia Okie, whose 
brother, Abraham Okie, was the presi- 
dent of the Western Bank on Market 
Street, Philadelphia; thus showing good 
American stock on buth sides. 


William Vandyke of Ogden was born 
in Philadelphia on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1831. When he was but seven years 
of age his father died, leaving him to 
struggle up through life and become in 
time what we know him in Utah’s his- 
tory, namely, a self-made representative 
man. He came into the Mormon 
Church in his youth. His mother, 
Lydia Vandyke, was baptized into the 
Church in 1838, being convinced by 
Benjamin Winchester, well known in 
those days as one of the most gifted of 
the missionaries, whom the Prophet 
Joseph sent out to preach the Gospel of 
the latter days. Winchester was sent to 
Philadelphia, and among his converts 
was Mrs Vandyke. In 1840 she was 
married to Charles Hopkins, an elder 
from New Jersey, who was afterwards 
one of the Mormon Battalion. The 
family gathered to Nauvoo in the life- 
time of the Prophet; when they left 
Philadelphia they journeyed west in 
company with Hyrum Smith and Dr. 
Galland. They arrived in Nauvoo in 
May, 1841, and their first experience in 
that city was prostrating sickness from 
fever and ague, which was so prevalent 
in Nauvoo at that period. 


Soon after their gathering to the Zion 
of those days, young William Vandyke 
entered the Church, being baptized in 
the Mississippi River by Sidney Rigdon, 
in May,’41. He was at Nauvoo when the 
Prophet and his brother were martyred, 
and with the Saints in their great exodus, 
which has so often been compared with 
the exodus of the Children of Israel 
from Kgypt. When they reached the old 
Council Bluffs, the pioneer companies 


under President Young were overtaken | 


by Captain Allen, bearing the call from 
the United States’ Government for the 
Mormon, Battalion. The stepfather of 
young Vandyke was one 
noble, self-sacrificing men who volun- 
teered for the service, and with him also, 
Daniel Q. Dennet, his teamster, leaving 
with William the two teams and the care 


of those 


of the family, which consisted of his 
mother and an adopted brother. S 

During that winter the boy took a team 
down the Missouri and traded away some 
of their outfit, with which he purchased 
corn, bacon, etc., returning with a full 
load for two yoke of cattle. After the 
departure of the Battalion the company 
in which the Vandyke family were, 
moved up to Indian Creek, three miles 
above Kanesville, and called the place 
Davis’ Camp. ~Here young Vandyke 
went to work and built, and also made a — 
nice little farm, well fenced in, so that 
when his step-father returned with 
others of the discharged Battalion, to- 
wards the close of the year 1847, having 
been gone about eighteen months, he 
found the family in a favorable condi- 
tion through the pluck and industry of 
the strippling whom he had left in 
charge. 

In 1848 the pioneers made their sec- 
ond journey to the mountains, when 
William Vandyke with his team, took a 
load for President Young as far as the 
Pacific Springs at the head of Sweet 
Water, and then went back with his 
team to Davis’ Camp. He stayed home 
during the winter, and the next spring 
(1849) he came through to Salt Lake 
City with a load of goods for Livingston 
& Kinkade, this being the first load of 
merchafidise brought into these valleys. 
Later in the fall his stepfather sold the 
little farm which William had made and 
came on to the Valley with the remain- 
der of the family. = 

On his arrival in Salt Lake City, Wil- 
liam Vandyke stopped for awhile at 


Robert Pixton’s, another of the Mor- 


mon Battaiion. In the winter of 1850, 
six families moved to what was then 
called Dry Creek, in Utah County, 
where they founded the Lehi of to-day, 
Charles Hopkins and William Vandyke 
being of the number. Here they both 
made farms; but in 1856 the stepfather 
and mother removed to Cedar City, and 
the son went down to spend the summer 
with them, but he returned and located 
at Lehi, renting the old farm. During 
the second winter after he came back, 
Camp Floyd was established, (in 1858) 
and he traded hay and produce, which 
he raised, to the Camp,jand ‘did pretty 
well. Having thus made & start 
in life he married Charlotte Pixton, the 
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eldest daughter of Robert and Elizabeth 
Pixton, of Salt Lake City, and moved 
his wife to. Lehi, where he remained for 
two years after his marriage, when he 
sold out and moved with a few families 
into Weber County and became one of 
the founders of Plain City. - 
_ started a store and for a while also con- 
ducted the Co-op. of that place. Dur- 
ing his business at Plain City he supplied 
L. B. Adams of Corinne with most of 
the produce which he took in. When 
L. W. Shurtliff ‘moved to Plain City he 
sold out his house and lot for Shurtliff ’s 
lot in Ogden, where he built his present 
residence. 
he went into partnership with L. B. Ad- 
ams, with whom he remained for seven 
years, when they dissolved partnership, 
Vandyke taking the grain and mill busi- 
ness for one year, and Adams the butter 
and eggs; but they still do a great deal 
of business together. Undoubtedly the 
partnership with Vandyke brought the 
trade from the Mormon community and 
the backing of the authorities in the ex- 
portation of Utah produce. Peery, who 

_ was then the manager of Z.C. M. I. and 
president of the Weber stake, backed 
them. So great was their trade that 
they shipped thousands of dozens of 
eggs every week, and one season shipped 
hundred thousand dozen of surplus 

to San Francisco. 

andyke and Adams were greatly in- 
strumental in building up Fourth Street. 
William Vandyke has been foremost 


‘among the men who have led out‘in 


public enterprise. He is vice-president 
of the Ogden Driving Park Association, 
is one of the directors of the Gold & 
Silver Mining Company of Sawtooth, 
Idaho, organized in Ogden this year, 
the headquarters of which is the bank 
of Harkness & Co. In fine, William 
Vandyke is cordially recognized by all 
classes asa eerie man of North- 
ern Utah. 


WILLIAM W. FUNGE. 


-W. W. Funge, of Ogden, has long 
been favorably known as one of the repre- 
sentative Gentiles of Utah, having came 
to our Territory. at quite an early period. 
He is of Irish descent, though not born 
in Ireland. His father had been in com- 


There he 


Having removed to Ogden, . 


mand of a Protestant mission in Africa 
and was, with his wife, coming home when 
his son was born on the sea, on Christmas 
morning of 1844. The parents went 
direct to Ireland, residing at Bagnals- 
town, Carlo County, where the son re« 
ceived a good education. 

Mr. Funge, Sen., was an influential 
man of business and of excellent char- 
acter in all the country around. He had 
a large brick and tile establishment and 
employed about five hundred men and 
boys. From the Bagnalstown tile works 
he went to Waterford, where he ran a 
large business for.the Marquis of Water- 
ford. When he resigned his own bus- 
iness for this distinction, he received a 
testimonial from all the gentry and 
nobility of the county, to some of whom 
he was related, he having descended 
from a good family. 

William W. Funge, the subject of this 
sketch, left home alone for America in’63, 
when he had reached the age of eighteen 
years. He went to Philadelphia, where - 
he was employed at Powers & Weight- 
mans, manufacturing chemists, with 
whom he stayed a year. He was buta 
short time in America when he joined 
the Girard guards, expecting to see ser- 
-vice before the war was over. From 
Philadelphia he went to Chicago, where. 
he went. into the drug business with 
Bliss & Sharp. In Chicago he remained 
a year, when, induced by the glowing 
and romantic reports of the great West, 
he started on the track of these state 
builders of the Pacific coast. He first 
went to Denver, where he joined a com- 
pany of surveyors, and surveyed the 
Arkansas River country from Trini- 
dad to Pueblo. At the completion of 
this work, having acquired considerable 
means, he went on a tour through New 
Mexico. Speaking the language fluent- 
ly he was well received by the best 
families of that country. 
in New Mexico he became a contractor 
for the American government to serve 
the troops (the California volunteers) 
with forage. He made forty thousand 
dollars in New Mexico, though he was 
there only about one year. ° 

On returning to Denver, Mr. Funge 
got waylaid by Mexican robbers at 
Punta Piedras, and lost most of his 
means and nearly his life. An hour 
afterwards he was attacked by two Nava- 


While he was 
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joes, both of whom he killed. He got 
back safely to Denver, where, meeting 
some old friends who were going to 
Montana, he joined their wagon train ; 
but when he got as far as Utah: he 
changed his mind, and with the im- 
pression that Utah would become quite 
a country he resolved to make this his 
permanent home. This was in the year 
1865. He had some means at that time. 

After living in Utah a year, Mr. 
Funge received a call from Chicago on 
business. From Salt Lake City he went 
to the mouth of Yellowstone Canvon, 
where himself and sixteen others built a 
flat boat and navigated from there to St. 
Joseph, Missouri, the journey occupying 
nearly three months, being a distance of 
3,500 miles. Having accomplished his 
business in Chicago, he returned to 
Utah, where he went into the large gro- 
cery house of Ross & Barratt, with whom 
he remained two years, managing their 
business. While with them there were 
some heavy inducements thrown before 
him in the coal line, a coal supply being 


imperatively needed by our citizens at | 


that time in consequence of the exhaus- 
tion of the wood supplies and the de- 
mand for cheaper fuel. Funge leased 
some coal mines on the U. P., 200 miles 
east of Ogden, where he mined and 
shipped large quantities of coal to Utah, 
Nevada and California, doing a very ex- 
tensive and successful business. : 
During the first year of his coal lease 
Mr. Funge discovered two large veins of 
coal, which he personally developed to 
the extent of $10,000 cost. His arrange- 
ments were nearly completed for the 
successful working of these mines, when 
the railroad company issued a discrimi- 
nating freight rate, which made his prop- 
erty valueless. After this he left the 
coal business for a year, and then re-en- 
gaged in it at Ogden, where he stayed in 
the coal trade for five years. | 
Mr. Funge next opened a wagon yard 
and general supply store at Dunville, the 
then terminus of the Utah and Northern, 
moving with the terminus as the track 
progressed in construction, until the 


road reached Beaver Canyon, when he 


discontinued that line of business. : 
__ Mr. Funge next moved his stock to 
Ogden, where he opened a large jobbing 
and retail hardware and stove house. 


After the termination of a very succes- | 


| 


ful run of business, the increase of which 
being too great for him to manage alone, 
he took an experienced partner. The 
firm is now Funge & Curtiss. 
located in a very fine store in the Peery 
Block. Mr. Curtiss is an agreeable, 
efficient business man, and the firm is 
deservedly popular. Mr. Funge him- 
self is well-known for his good nature 
and courtesy, has never had the least 
difficulty with the Mormons, yet he is 
one of the oldest gentile business men 
in the Territurv. We close with the 
following family note : ; 
William M. Funge was married in 
October 1867, in Salt Lake City, by 
Chief Justice Titus, to Miss Phebe 
Catharine Pettit, with whom he has had 
seven children, five boys and two girls. 
Death visited this family but once, 
taking his third boy, Hugh, a bright and 
intelligent child of six years. 


EDWIN STRATFORD. 


This gentleman is one of the City 
Council of Ogden, and also one of that 
corps of British Elders who accomplished 
such a marvelous missionary work in 
Great Britain between the years 1850 
and 1856. | 

Edwin Stratford was born in Maldron, 
Essex, England, February 6th, 1833. 
His father's name was George Stratford 
and his mother’s Eliza Barwell. He 
came from a stock of Protestant Reform- 
ers, and his ancestors were among the 
first to embrace Wesleyanism. One of 
them was persecuted and imprisoned. | 

Edwin Stratford embraced the Gospel 
in his native place when he was eighteen 
years of age, under the ministry of that 
very successful and talented young mis- 
sionary, Charles W. Penrose. ‘Ihis was 
in 1851, in the very bloom of the mis- 
sionary period, when about fifteen thou- 
sand souls were brought into the Church 
in one year. ‘The Stratford family were 
brought into the Church on that first 
mission in which Penrose so _ dis- 
tinguished himself, to which reference 
was made in his own biographical sketch 
in a former number. Not only was his 
brother-in-law, Edwin Stratford, his 
convert, but the father, mother, grand- 
mother, on the mother’s side, and ail 
of the sisters—one of whom Charles W. 


They 
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Penrose married, ‘and another was mar- 
ried to William "Budge, who has distin- 
guished himself, first as a missionary to 
the European continent, afterwards as 
one of the best of the Utah Bishops, 
next as the President of the European 
mission, and who is often spoken of as 
one of the prospective members of the 
Twelve Apostles. 

A month after his baptism, Edwin 
Stratford was sent out as a local preacher 
and to distribute tracts. He was or- 
dained a priest two weeks after he was 
baptized, by. William Speakman, once 
famous as a preacher. Thirteen months 
after entering the Church, Stratford was 
called into the regular ministry, being 
ordained to the office of an elder by 
Martin Slack, the then president of the 
Essex Conference. He was sent out at 
a twenty-four hours notice. He travelled 
in various districts in Essex, Hereford- 
shire and Suffolk, converting and bap- 
tizing quite a number, some of whom 
are now in Utah. During his minis- 
terial career he had some, very remark- 
able manifestations of the power of God, 
such as healing the sick, etc. Like his 
compeers generally, Elder Stratford suf- 
fered and sacrificed for the Gospel’s 
sake, Many a day he has been without 
food. Just previous to his: release to 
emigrate to Zion he was married to 
Marianna Crabb. She is the only one 
of all her family who embraced the Mor- 
mon faith. Her family all turned their 


backs upon her and proscribed her, but 


she has found her people and a sphere of 
usefulness. She is now one of the presi- 
dency of the Relief Society of the 
Fourth Ward of Ogden, and 1s rated in 
the society as an excellent and useful 
woman. The offspring of this marriage 
are seven sons and two daughters, all of 
whom are livingt in Utah and in the 
faith. 
Elder Stratford, with his wife, left 
England in February, 1856, landing in 
New York. He tarried in various states 
till 1861, mostly in Iowa, where he pre- 
sided over the Iowa branch of the 
church. He left lIowacity with his 
family in 1861, and journeyed to the 
mountains, driving an ox team all the 
way. 

After he arrived i in Utah, Elder Strat- 
ford settled in Farmington, He was 
ordained the of the 


_ When Bishop 


store. 


sive country business. Mr. Stratford 


Seventies in February, 


1862. He lived 


in Farmington till Fe ruary, 1864, when 


he removed with his family to Provi- 
dence, Cache Valley, where his brother- 
in-law, Elder William Budge was pre- 
siding. He had been accustomed to do 
all kinds of work incidental to the 
settling of a new country. While at 
Providence he. went clerking, and acted 
as deputy assessor and collector to | 


' William Budge, who held those offices in 


Cache County. Elder Budge having 
been appointed to preside at Bear Lake 
in 13871, Elder Stratford removed to 
Ogden, i in October, 1872, where he has 
since resided. In 1874, he was appoint- 
ed assessor and collector of Ogden City. 
In June, 1877, he was ordained a high 
priest and set apart as first counsellor 
to Bishop Flygare of the Fourth Ward. 
yglare was on his last 
mission to Scandinavia, Elder Stratford 
presided in his place till the Bishop's re- 
turn, giving entire satisfaction to the 
authorities and the people. He has also 
served in the City Council of Ogden. 
In 1879 he was elected as a councilor 


‘in the municipal government, and he 


now holds the office of alderman by 
appointment on the resignation of David 
M. Stuart. Understanding the wants of 
the community so well, and being an 
observing and practical man, Alderman 
Stratford is both useful and available for 
the municipal service, he, having never 
been in polygamy, not coming under the 

proscription of the Edmunds bill. | 


Concerning Elder Stratford’s local 
usefulness in the ministry, it may be ob- 
served that, notwithstanding his calling 
asa bishop’s counselor would except him 
from the extra labor, he bas been most 
of the time in service as a home mission- 
ary In Weber County. 


Stratford is also one of the business — 
men of Ogden. For about. seven years 
he was manager of George A. Lowe’s 
Ogden branch of business, in the wagon 
line, etc. He is now in business for 
himself on Main Street, handling farm 
machinery and keeping a household fur- 
He has been a successful 
man in business for others, a good man- 


ager and especially a good collector, 


having travelled much in the collection | 
of the debts of George A. Lowe's extén- 
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may be properly ranked as one of the 
representative men of Ogden... 


BISHOP WINSLOW FARR. 


Winslow Farr, who has been con- 
nected with the Ogden branch of Z. C. 
M. I. for the last eleven years, is the 
brother of Aaron and Lorin Farr. Aaron 
is the elder brother. He was one of 
the famous band of Mormon Pioneers 
and for years the probate judge of 
Weber County, and Lorin may be said 
— have been the founder of Ogden 

ity. 

Winslow Farr is the son of Winslow 
and Olive Hovey Freeman Farr. He 
was born May 11th, 1837, in the town 
of Charleston, Orleans County, State of 
Vermont. He is the youngest of six 
children. His parents were of the old 
Puritan: stock, and his grandfathers on 
’ both sides took part in the revolutionary 
war of America. His parents joined 
the Church of Latter-day Saints in the 
spring of 1832, and shortly after gath- 
ered with the Saints to Kirtland, Ohio, 
_ and afterwards to Missouri and Illinois. 
Winslow Farr was born in those days of 
the travail of the Church, and in his 


childhood was with the Saints in their. 


troubles and persecutions. 

In the spring of 1840 his father fitted 
out his mother, aunt and the young boy 
Winslow to come to the mountains, not 
being able to come himself af that time. 
Winslow, though only eleven years of 
age, had to drive the team all the way 
to the Valley ot the Great Salt Lake. 
His first experience in this country was 
herding cows where Salt Lake City now 
stands. 

Soon after his arrival Winslow went to 
work on a farm with his, brother Lorin. 
In 1852 he went to Cottonwood to help 
his father make a farm. On October 17, 
1858, he was married to Emily Jane 
Covington, in Washington, Washington 
County, Utah, by William H. Dame. 
In the fall of 1859 he moved to Men- 
don, Cache County, and in 1860 he 
moved to Paradise, where he made a 
farm and went through all the experi- 
ence of frontier life. He was therefore 
among the founders of the settlements of 
Northern Utah. 


| man 


In 1867, Winslow Farr removed to 
Ogden but soon afterwards, in 1868, he 
went to England on a mission to preach 
the gospel. He-labored there faithfully 
for twenty-six months, when he returned 
home to Ogden. 

At an early date Bishop Farr was em- 
ployed in the Ogden branch of the Z. 
C. M. I. in which service he has been 
for eleven years as a salesman and 
superintendent of a department. He is 
at present the manager of the retail de- 
partment. | 

‘Winslow Farr has also passed through 
his due share of public service. He 
served the City as a councilor in the 
municipal government three times. He 


is also one of the bishopric, having 


been ordained a bishop of the Third 
Ward of Ogden in 1877. Of his dis- 
position and character it may truly be | 
said that Bishop Winslow Farr is a big- 
hearted, honest man and worthy of all 
confidence and trust. ay 


THE MANAGEMENT OF Z. C. M. I. 


The first superintendent of the Ogden 
branch of this colossal institution was 
S. P. Teasdel, who was succeeded by D. 
H. Peery; Robert Watson followed. 
All of these were efficient managers ; 
but the Ogden branch of the Institution 
culminated under the management of S. — 
W. Sears, who, as a business man and 
inspirer of great commercial enter- 
prises has but few equals. This was 
shown several years ago by the exporta- — 
tion of Utah wheat to SanFrancisco and 
Europe, of which Mr. Sears was the 
soul, which made him worthy to be 
named abroad as the Utah Wheat King. 

More recently Mr. Sears has been the 
manager of the Ogded Branch of Z. C. 
M. I. which is only second to the 
parent institution in Salt Lake City. 
As we have said, the business of this 
branch, which is chiefly now on the 
wholesale line, has culminated under the | 
able management of S. W. Sears. It 
has increased one hundred per ‘cent. in 
the last year or two. Mr. Sears is also 
one of the directors of the Ogden Nat- 
ional Bank, recently established. A 
biographical sketch of this live business 
ll be found in No..4, Vol. 1. of 
TULLIDGE’S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
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PLAIN CITY AND ITS FOUNDERS. 


Towards the latter part of March, 
1859, a number of families settled on a 
tract of land lyi ing west of Slaterville 
and north of the Weber River. Every- 
thing looked forbidding and wore a 
gloomy aspect. 

A townsite was laid off in blocks 
twenty-six rods square, each block con- 
_ taining four lots of a little more than 
one acre each. A large field was also 
surveyed and fenced in as a joint en- 
closure, and the settlers started to work in 
a vigorous way, characteristic of the Mor- 
mon city founders. W. W. Raymond 
was appointed president. 


In the month of May, 1859, President 
Farr and Bishop West visited the settlers 
and organized a branch of the church, 
and the new settlement was named 
City, 

This town has become noted for the 
immense amounts of vegetables, fruits, 
etc., raised ‘by the inhabitants, and 
yearly exported along the lines of the 
railroads. Strawberry culture is brought 
almost to perfection here. Some idea 
may be gained of the amount raised, 
from the fact that over fifty thousand 
quarts have been exported this year, 


some of them as far east as Omaha, and — 


which were reported, ‘‘arrived in excel- 
lent condition.’’ ' Potatoes, for which 
Utah gets the credit of raising the best 
in the world, are also an important 
factor in the exports. of Plain City, 
hundreds of car loads being shipped from 
there yearly. 


Our space in this number makes it 
necessary to confine ourselves to brief 
biographical sketches of two of the 
representative men of of Plain City, but 
we will hereafter endeavor to do full 
justice to the men generally who have 
gained the distinction for Plain City 
of being the of Weber 
County.’ 


BISHOP SHURTLIFF. 


Lewis Warren Shurtliff, the Bishop of 
Plain City, is one of the best representa- 
tives of the Mormon commonwealth. 
He is a man of intellect; one truly lib- 
eral in his mental and religious tenden- 
cies, — to others, a 


universalian; in fact, the type of a 
gentleman, which signifies the same the 
world over. L. W. Shurtliff is also one_ 
of the Selectmen of Weber County and 
eligible to any office in the state. In 
this respect—that of eligibility—he is 
the peer of any American in the land. 

As there is a very important historical | 
point to be made for these Mormon 
pioneers and city founders in a presenta- 
tion of their family records, we gather 
a few links from the family record com-— 
piled by the late Dr. Nathaniel Bradstreet 
Shurtleff : 


Among the adventurous few who came to New 
England, during the first fifteen years of the exist- 
ence of the Colony of New Plymouth, was William 
, Shurtleff; and so young was he when he was in- 
*dentused as an apprentice, in 1634, that he was to 
serve eleven years, as is made apparent by the fol- 
lowing entry, preserved on the seventieth page of 
the first came of the Plymouth Court Orders :— 


‘September William Shetle hath put himselfe 
2, 1634 f an apprentise to ‘Thomas Clarke 

for the terme of eleuen yeares from the 16 of May 
last and at the end of the sayd terme. the sayd 
Thomas is to cloth him with two sutes fit for such a 
seruant and also eyght Bushells of Indian Corne.”’ 


The Thomas Clarke, to whom young Shurtleff 
was apprenticed, was by trade a carpenter. 

The above is the earliest that can be found of 
Mr. Shurtleff, and nothing is known with certainty 
concerning his parentage, nor the time of his arri- 
val in this country, nor of the causes or induce- | 
ments which led him, at such a tender age, to leave 
his native land. 

If it can be inferred from circumstances, he came 
from Yorkshire, in England ; for in the West Riding 
of that County, and in a portion of it called 
Hallamshire, is situated the village of Ecclesfield, 
about five miles due north of the famous town of 
Sheffield, and about twenty from Scrooby, lately 
shown by Mr. Hunter to be the early gathering 
pas of the Puritans before they left England for 

olland. In this village, at a seat called Whitley- 
hall, once resided the only family, of which we have 
any knowledge, who bore the name previous to the 
appearance of William Shurtleff, or any other per- 
son of the name, in America. Therefore it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that he, living so near the 
nestling-place of the Leyden Pilgrims, and being of 
an enthusiastic age, became fired by the spirit of 
adventure or inspired with the holy zeal of the — 
Puritans; and thus became one of the first settlers 
pf the town of Plymouth, and one of the forefathers 
of New England. 

In 1643 Mr. Shurtleff was certainly an inhabitant 
of Plymouth, where he was enrolled as of 
perform military service for the 

olony. 

In 1646 his name appearsin a list of names com- 
prising the Townsmen of Plymouth. 

At the General Court of the Colony, held at Ply- 
mouth on the third df June, 1656. he first appears 
in oo life, being chosen one of “the Surveyors 

for the highwaies,” for the town of Plymouth. In 
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omens ng this event his name is written ‘Willam 

ey. | 
On the seventh of June, 1659, ‘“‘Willam Shurt- 
Constable for th, and on 


removed to Marshfield about this 
time, as his name cannot be found any later in any 
of the records of the Town of Plymouth. 


It is shown in the Plymouth Colony Records 
that “Willam Sh married vnto Elizabeth 


and at the first election for town officers, which took 
place on the first day of March, 1707-8, he was 
chosen Clerk. This office he held three years, and 
the earliest records of that town, written by him, 
are now preserved and are in excellent order. 


A little more than a century ago, one parish of 
the town of Plympton contained more legal voters 
of the name of Shurtleff than can now be found 
within the limits of the Commonwealth of Mass- 
chusetts, and perhaps in the United States. 


Branches of the family can be found permanent-_ 


ly settled in various parts of Massachusetts, and in 
a few other States of the Union. : 


‘The Shurtliffs of Utah were very early 
identified with the Mormon Church. 
Father Luman A. Shurtliff, now of Weber 
County, was born in Massachussetts, on 
the 3th of March, 1807, from which 
State his father removed to Ohio, on the 
Western Reserve in 1813. His son, Lewis 
‘Warren Shurtliff, Bishop of Plain City, 
was born in Loraine County, Ohio, on 
the 24th of July, 1835. Immediate 
after the birth of Lewis, the father ca 
into the Church, sold his place and re- 
moved to Kirtland,taking several families 
with him. There, in this first gathering 
place of the Saints, he purchased a consid- 
erable piece of land which he lost when 
driven out of Kirtland. From there he 
went to Far West, from which place he 
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was also driven with the Saints. By the 


time they reached Commerce, ‘afterwards 


called Nauvoo, Father Shurtliff was 
poor. The Prophet now sent him out 
to preach, and he continued in the min- 
istry for seven years, being quite noted 
in the Church as a preacher and success- 
ful in the ministry. ae 

We follow now the son, the special 
subject of the sketch. During all the 
persecutions and drivings he was a boy, 
thrown by all the circumstances of his 
youth upon his own self-reliance. He 
was in the great Mormon Exodus. The 
family wintered at Garden Grove, in 
1847, but he was at the conference in 
the spring of 1848, when Brigham 
Young was chosen President, on the 
return of the Pioneers to Winter 
Quarters. . After the departure of the 
Twelve again for the Mountains, the 


family moved over to Council Bluffs 


where they stayed till the sing, 
1851, when they came on to Salt e 
City, arriving in the fal. They went 
direct to Weber County before there 
was an Ogden City, and settled where 
Harrisville ‘now stands; but they had, 
with the rest of the early settlers of 
Weber County, to leave their farms ahd 
go into Bingham’s Fort. When Presi- 
dent Young directed the removal from 


the fort to build the city of Ogden, the : 


Shurtliffs were among those who consti- 


- tuted its first citizens. 


In 1854, Lewis W. Shurtliff was called 
on the *‘ Salmon River mission’’ to col- 
onize. He was onl 
age when thus called on the most dan- 
gerous colonizing expedition yet sent 
out from Utah. 
Salmon River mission till it was broken 
up by Indian depredations, and the loss 
of Mormon lives. While there he mar- 
ried Louisa C. Smith. When he returned 
tu Ogden in 1858, he found the com- 
munity had gone south, it being about 
the time of the entrance of the Johnson 
army. He followed the Saints south, 
but on the return settled in Ogden where 
he purchased property. In 1863, he 
went to Florence for the emigrating 
Saints. His wife died in the fall of 
1866, and in the spring of 1867 he was 
called on a mission to England. : 

This, mission to England formed a rew 
era in Bishop Shurtliff’s life, for it gave 
him en views of the outside world. 


twenty years of 


He stayed in the 


At first he was a traveling elder in the 
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oe he same day, as ““Willam Shirtley, he was first on 
be a list of names of “such as stand propounded to 
ae take up their freedom. 
eS The following entry is made in the Colonial Court 
Bey: Orders, under date of the first of May, 1660 
oa — it is the last during his connection wi 
per ymouth, of which he was then Constable :— 
“Willam Shurtlife admitted free 
were admitt men 
ad 
lo. and John Caruer att this Court. 
ee Lettice the 18th of October 1655.°° She was a 
Sam daughter of Thomas and Anne Lettice of Ply- 
ae mouth, who were in New England as early as 1638, 
Bar if not in 1635. They had three sons, William, 
Thomas and Abiel. 
William, the ol nd “hei 
dest son a heir apparent,’ as 
Be he is styled in a recorded document, was born at 
ee Plymouth in 1657. He married Susanne, daughter 
eS of Hon. Barnabas Lothrop of Barnstable, in Scto- 
eer ber, 1683, and died on the fourth of sbvongage~ 
in the i 
a 1729-30, in seventy second year of his age. e 
ec was a Selectman of Plymouth for some years, 
ee f the trai 1 th 
ee Captain of the train-band, a Delegate to the 
Provincial A bly i 
. n ssembly in 1694, and Town Treasurer 
os from 1695 to 1704, inclusive. When the town of 
oe Plympton was set off from Plymouth and incorpo- 
a rated he became an inhabitant of the new town; 
> 
= 
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Nottingham Conference, over which he 
afterwards presided. In August of 1869, 
he was appointed to preside over the 
London Conference, in which position 
he remained till the next August. While 
abroad he traveled extensively through- 
out the English conferences, and in 
Scotland and Wales, but his grand tour 


on the continent of Europe with Presi- | 


dent Carrington, in the spring of 1870, 
gave his crowning experience in viewing 
the great world outside of us. With Al- 
bert Carrington he first went to France 
and thence to Zurich in Switzerland, where 
they were met by Karl G. Maeser, the 
president of the German and Swiss mis- 
sion. Having held a conference at Zu- 
rich, they went down .through Switzer- 
land to Geneva. Returning to Zurich 
they went to Basle; thence to Frankfort 
on the Maine; thence to Hanover, to 
to Hamburg and to Copenhagen, at 
which place they were met by Jesse N. 
Smith, president of the Scandinavian 
Mission. At Copenhagen they held 
conference, and then continued to Stock- 
holm, the capital of Sweden, where they 
also held conference. From Stockholm 


they went by steamer to Gottenburg, — 


thence to Christiana, the capital of Nor- 
way, where they held conference again. 
Returning to Copenhagen they took 
steamer to Stettin, then journeyed by 
rail to Berlin, from there back to Frank- 
fort, next down the Rhine to Cologne, 
thence to Brussels, on to France, and 
over to England. Soon after his return 
to his conference in I.ondon, he was re- 
leased to come home to Utah, in July, 
1870. 

Bishop Shurtliff was born in the days 
of exterminations, cradled in an exodus, 
and matured in the isolation of the 
Rocky Mountains, but he came home to 
Utah now laden with the culture and 
classical reminiscences of Europe—him- 
self quite a cultured man. 


On his way to Utah he visited his re- 


lations in Ohio and got home to Ogden 
in August. 
_ately sent for him. and appointed him to 
preside over Plain City, and when Presi- 
dent Brigham Youny reorganized the 
Stakes he was appointed its Bishop. 
From 1866 to 1872 he remained a 
widower, being most of the time on 
missions abr but on the roth of 
July, 1872, he married Emily M. Wain- 


President Richards immedi- | 


‘ards on the 4th of May, 1840. 


wright. Having never beenin polygamy, 
even his Excellency cannot take excep- 
tion to Lewis W. Shurtliff, “whom we 
expect yet to see representing Weber 
a in the Utah Legislature. 


JOHN SPIRES. 


Mr. John Spires, who is one of the 
founders of Plain City, has quite a re- 
markable history among the Mormon 
people. He was born in the parish of 
Redmarley, Worcestershire, England, on 
the roth of February, 1822, being the 
son of Samuel and Elizabeth Spires. 
His father died when the son was only 


five years of age, leaving him to be 


raised and educated by the untiring ex- 
ertions of a good mother. He may be 
said to have been self- -taught both as a 
boy and man, yet there are but very few 
of the sons of the people better educated 
or better read than Mr. John Spires, of 
Plain City. 

His career as a preacher and presiding 
elder is quite historical. He was brought 
up in the Church of England, but at an 
early date he joined the United Breth- 
ren, under the Rev. Robert Kington, 
superintendent of that connection. ‘They 
formed that famous ‘‘ Froom’s Hill Cir- 
cuit’? of ministers and churches that 


Wilford Woodruff swept into the Church | 
of Latter-day Saints, out of which cir-. 


cuit he organized the Herefordshire 
Conference. The conversion of that 
circuit of the United Brethren was quite 
half of the work performed in the found- 
ing of the British Mission. Elder John 
Spires was the youngest of those sixty 
preachers whom Apostle Wilford Wood- 
ruff brought into the Church. He was 


an acknowledged preacher among the — 


United Brethren, before he was seven- 
teen years of age. On the 6th ot April, 

1840, he was baptized by Apostle Wood- 

ruff, himself, at a place called Turkey 
Hall, and was confirmed a member of 
the Church of Latter. day Saints, and or- 
dained a priest by Apostle Willard Rich- 
The fol- 
lowing November he was sent out in the 
regular ministry. He labored for awhile in 


and around Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 


and next was sent to the borders of 
South Wales, in the upper part of Here- 
fordshire and adjoining counties ; and 
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before he was twenty-one years of age 
Elder Spires had baptized one hundred 
members into the Church, and raised up 
six branches, mostly by his own labor. 
This was.more than any other of the na- 
_ tive elders accomplished up to that time, 


and excpting only Heber C. Kimball, ' 


Wilford Woodruff and Orson Pratt, we 
think more than any other then in the 
Mormon ministry in Great Britain. 


In 1843 Elder Spires emigrated to 
Nauvoo in the ship Yorkshire, arriving 
on the 31st of May. He was one of the 
five thousand men who pledged them- 
selves that they would die rather than 
give the Prophet Joseph up to his ene- 
mies, and was in Nauvoo at the “‘ Battle 
of Nauvoo,’’ but was sick with the ague. 
He followed the exodus, wintered in 


Iowa in 1846, and in 1847 proceeded to 


Winter Quarters. He next went into 
Missouri and worked as a bricklayer till 
the spring of 1848, when he walked up 
to Kanesville to attend the April confer- 
ence, at which he was appointed, with 
Orson Pratt, Eli B. Kelsey, and about a 
dozen others, on a mission to England. 
He went alone to New Orleans, sailed 
thence to Liverpool, arriving in August, 
and was appointed by Orson Pratt to 
labor in his old field in Herefordshire. 
In consequence of ill health—Hereford- 
shire being a hard field of labor—he was 
removed to the east of England, where 


he raised up a branch at Lowestoft, in’ 


Suffolk. While he was in Suffolk he 
married Mary Ann Winfield, of Norwich, 
granddaughter of the wealthy gentleman 
who built the Latter-day Saints a chapel 
at Norwich. 


On the 1st of January, 1850, Elder 
Spires was appointed to, take charge of 
the Bedfordshire Conference, over which 
he presided two years, during which 
about 400 were added to the Church in 
his field, among whom was that distin- 
guished lady, Hannah T. King. Con- 
siderable of his time was spent in the 
university town of Cambridge. 
a note from his Cambridge diary: 


‘Sunday, April 13th, 1851.—I had 
sent for Brother Tullidge, of Northamp- 
ampton, to go to Bishop Stortford and 
labor in that section of country, and on 
Saturday, the 12th, he arrived at Cam- 
bridge on his way there, and tarried with 
us over Sunday, 13th. We held the 


TULLIDGE'S QUAKTEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Lehi, 


Here is 


meetings as usual, which were pretty 
well attended and a good spirit was man- 
ifested by the congregations. Brother 
Tullidge preached in the evening. I 
bore testimony, after which Brother 
Goats and myself ordained Brother Tul- 
lidge an elder, he, before, being a priest. 
14th— Brother Tullidge start for 
Bishop Stortford.’’ ; 

Elder Spires left England in January, 
1852, with his wife and one child, now 
the wife of Judge Crawford, prosecuting 
attorney of the southern counties of 
Idaho. He arrived in Salt Lake City, 
September 6th, 1852, and located at 
where he taught the district 
school that winter, then went into farm- 
ing, but in 1853 he was sent to Iron 
County to help protect the settlement in 
the Indian Walker war. He returned to 
Lehi in 1854. In 1859 he removed 
with others into Weber County, became 
one of the founders of Plain City, and 
was the first settler that made a garden 
in that place for market purpose—Plain 


City now called the garden of Weber 


County. Elder Spires is first counselor 
to Bishop Shurtliff ; he has been justice 
of the peace, and he was the first super- 
intendent of Sunday schools—in fact. 
the originator of the schools of Plain 
City. During our experience in the 


Mormon Church these thirty-four years 


we have met no man of the community 
with a sounder head, a more logical 
mind, nor on the whole a better read 
man generally than John Spires. He is 
of the real scientific type, and as a 
scientist, with a thorough course of pro- 
fessional studies he would have been 
profound and_ perhaps distinguished. 
This of course would signify that he is 
mentally inclined to scepticism, (inves- 
tigation) rather than to _ fanaticism. 
John Spires, morever, is a very conscien- 
tious, upright man, ‘‘one of the olden 
times.”’ | 


Find fault, when you must find fault, 
in private, if possible, and some time 
after the offense rather than at the time. 
The blamed are less inclined to resist 
when they are blamed without witnesses. 
Both parties are calmer ; and the accused 
party is struck with the forbearance of 
the accuser who has seen the fault, and 
watched for a private and proper time 
entigning 
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SENECA, THE ROMAN MORALIST: 
_ WITH NOTEs BY THE WAY-SIDE. 


In this state of who so fit as a good 
honest Christian-Pagan for a moderator among 
Pagan-Christians ?—Sir Roger L' Estrauge. 


Lucius ANN&uS SENECA, statesman, 
philosopher. and moralist, first saw the 
light in Cordova, Spain, A. D. 2. His 
father, Marcus Annzus, the Roman 
knight and. noted. orator, removed to 


Rome in the reign of Augustus, and’ 
while the illustrious son was yet an 


infant. 


A cotemporary of Jesus of Nazareth, | 


and a highly esteemed moralist, Seneca 
has. been. the source of inspiration to 
many modern philosophers, whose works 
are so thoroughly permeated with his 
affatus as in some instances to suggest a 
free translation. Yet we hear little of 
this “ Divine Pagan.’’ 

It is not my purpose to discuss the 


character of Seneca, or to institute com-. 


parisons between his works and those of 
writers much more popular, but having, 
been led to an investigation of his moral 
philosophy, I desire to present an ex- 
_ ample of the eminently valuable pro- 
ductions simply to incite an appetite for 
the feast in readiness for all who will 
diligently examine, and judiciously ap- 
ply, his nutritious. mental and moral pab- 

ulum. Many of the works of Seneca 
are lost, and others are almost inacces- 
sible, ‘but those in our possession have 
immortalized his name. In this paper, 
it is my purpose to display a few of the 
brilliant and _ inestimable . aphoristic 
gems, which illumine his essays Of 
a Happy Life, Of Anger, and Of 
Clemency. 

Inprimis, Seneca says, ‘‘ Precepts are 
of great weight, and a few useful ones 
at hand do more toward a happy life 
than whole volumes of cautions that we 
know not where to find. These solitary 
precepts should be our daily meditation, 
for they are the rules by which we 
ought to square ourlives. . . . It is 
by precept that the understanding is 
nourished and augmented ; the offices of 
prudence and justice are guided by 
them, and. they lead us to ‘the execution 
of our duties. A precept delivered in 
verse has a much greater effect than in 


prose, and those very people who never 


‘with’ 


‘think they have enough, let them. 


but hear a sharp sentence against avarice, 
how will they clap and admife it, and 
bid open defiance to money? So soon 
as we find the affections struck, we must 
follow the blow, not with syllogism or 
quirks of wit, but with plain and 
weighty reasons, and we must do it with 
kindness, too, and respect: for there goes 


a blessing along with counsels and dis-. 


courses that are dent wholly upon the 
good of the hearers.”” 

There are many who affect to believe 
that precepts have little force in the 
guidance of mankind, but these people 
often have unlimited faith in the saving 


power of some favorite code which the 
designate philosophy. Undoubtedly it- 
‘is preferable to be in possession of a com- 
plete moral code, as a safe-guard and 


guide through the intricate maze of hu- 


man life and its vicissitudes. Vet. 


whither shall we go to find such a code? 
Who is in possession of the grand secret 


of universal success? Who among the 


living is the great exemplar? 

In the absence of an absolutely per- 
fect plan of conduct, having no infa!- 
lible pilot, and all being more or less in 
doubt as tothe propriety of his own or 
or his neighbors’ course of life, we seize 


‘on concentrated wisdom, in the form: of 
apothegms, and as they are more readily. 
comprehended than the elaborate hy- 
potheses of profound philosophers whose | 


theories are often so attenuated as to be 
incapable of transmission, it would appear 
that maxims conveying, in apt phraseol- 
ogy, sound lessons deduced from exper- 
ience, should never be depreciated. 


_ ‘The writer has great faith in the 


tency of Seneca’s method of imparting 
solid information in the form of aphor- 
isms; much more than he has 1 in the effec- 
tiveness of complicated and incompre- 


hensible plans of salvation, depending 
for their success upon the insane acqui- 


escence of pharisaical pietists. 


En passant, please compare the animus | 


of the above excerpt from Seneca (never 
forgetting that he wrote over 1800 years 


ago and that he was a Acathen) with the’ 


spirit of enlightened Christianity (?) to- 
day. How often do our progressive 
Christians of the present day illustrate 
that it is their duty to ‘* follow the blow, 
not with — or quirks of wit, but 
weighty reasons,”’ and 
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and respect’’? How often do they re- 
member ‘‘that there goes a blessing 
along with counsels on ne 
are bent wholly upon the good of the 
hearer '’? 

Counsels are now tuo often given for 
the good of the speaker. 

Do we not usually find an acrimonious 
spirit manifested when rival sectarians 
meet? Do we not know that among so- 
called Christians, there often exists a 
hatred, as deep and bitter as that we are 
led to believe is the motive power of the 
infernal regions? In what respect are 
we superior to the pagan Seneca? How 
much have we gained through Chris- 
tianity, so far as our conduct to our 
fellows is concerned? How few of us 
there are who to-day can conscientiously 
claim freedom from préjudice and an 
avaricious desire to take advantage of 
our neighbor? The gerius of the age is 
smartness, not fairness—grasping every- 
thing, giving nothing. 

‘**T is not to say (says Seneca) in case 
of admonition, ‘I knew this before,’ for 
we know many things, but we do not 
think of them, so that it is the part of 
a monitor not so much to teach, as to 
mind us of our duties. Sometimes a 
man oversees that which lies just under 
his nose; otherwise he is careless, or 
pretends not to see it. We all do know 
that friendship is sacred, and yet we vio- 
late it, and the greatest libertine expects 
that his own wife should be honest. . 
Good counsel is the most need- 
tul service that we can do to mankind, 
and if we give it to many, it will be sure 
to profit some; for of many trials some 
are bound to succeed. He that places a 
man in possession of himself does a 

t thing, for wisdom does not show 
itself so much in precept as in life, in a 
firmness of mind, and a mastery of appe- 
tite: it teaches to do, as well as co talk, 
and to make our words and actions all of 
a color.’’ 

What a forcible recognition of the 
truth of the.axiom, ‘‘ Example is better 
than precept!’’ Now, having allowed 
our author to thus introduce the subject, 
I proceed to select ‘such gems from his 
casket as willin my opinion attract atten- 
tion by their simple grandeur, taking the 
liberty to. make ‘running . comments 


that they ‘“‘must do it with’kindness, too, 


itor, as their simplicity and perspicacity 
preclude all necessity of expounding. 
‘We are all slaves to fortune, some only 
in loose and golden chains, others in 
straight ones-and coarser, nay, and they 
they that bind us are slaves too, them- 
selves, some to honor, some to wealth, 
some to offices, others to contempt, some 
to their- superiors, others to themselves. 
Life itself is a servitude; let us make the 
best of it then, and with our philosophy 
mend our fortune. . . . Let us 
covet nothing out of our reach, but con- 
tent ourselves with things hopeful and at 
hand, and without envying the advan- 
tages of others, for greatness stands upon 
a craggy precipice, and it is much safer 
and quieter living upon a level. . . | 

. I will always remember that I am a 
man, that if I am happy, it will not last 
always, if unhappy, I may be other if I 
please. . . . I will say to myself, | 
‘What is it that I labor, sweat and solicit 
for, when it is but very little that I want, 
and it will not be long that I shall need 
anything?’ He that would make a trial | 
af the firmness of his mind, let him set — 
certain days apart for the practice of his 
virtues. Let him mortify himself with 
fasting, coarse clothes, and hard lodging; 
and then say to himself, ‘Is this the 
thing now that I was afraid of?’ Ina 
state of security a man may thus prepare 
himself against hazards, and in plenty 
fortify himself against want. If you 
will have a man resolute when he comes 
to the push, train him up to it, before 
Where the mind is tinc- 
tured with philosophy, there’s no place 
for grief, anxiety, or superfluous vexa- 
tions. It is pre with virtue to_ 
the neglect of fortune which brings us to 
a degree of security not to be disturbed. 
‘Tis easier to give counsel than to take 


it, and a common thing for one choleric 


man to condemn another. We may be 
sometimes earnest in advising, but not 
violent or tedious. Few words, with. 
gentleness and efficacy are best; the 
misery is, that the wise do ‘not need 
counsel, and fools will not take it. A 
good man, it is true, delights in it, and it 
is a mark of folly to hate reproof. 
friend I would always be frank and plain — 
and rather fail in -the success, than -be 
wanting in the matter of faith and trust. 
all sick, I must con-— 


fess, and it is mot for:sick men to play. 


Toa’ 
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the physician, but yet it is lawful for a 
man in a hospital to discourse of the 
common condition, and distempers of 
the place. 

‘*He that would be truly happy must 
think his own lot best, and so live with 
men, as considering that God sees him, 
and so speak to God, as if men heard 
him.”’ 

Would any one dare assert that there 
is no force in such precepts? 
progressed in knowledge since this Pa- 
gan wrote? Are we sufficiently far ad- 
vanced to claim to be his disciples? Who 
among us dares to say that superior 
knowledge has raised this generation to 
a higher plane? Can it be shown that 
the most apt pupils of modern Christen- 
dom, have even reached the standard 
laid down by this illustrious heathen ? 
The lives and doings of the best of us 
but too plainly illustrate our unfitness for 
exemplars. The hollowness of modern 
reform, and the dissimulation of modern 
reformers, whether in the political, so- 
cial, or religious arena, constitute an in- 
vulnerable demonstration of the fact 
that mankind does not ‘‘so live with 
men, as considering that God sees him, 
and SO speak to God as if men heard 
him.”’ 

Seneca says, ‘‘a good conscience is 
the testimony of a good life, and the re- 
ward of it.’ This it is that fortifies the 
mind against fortune, when a man has 
gotten the mastery of his passions, 
placed his treasure and his security 
within himself, learned to be content 


with his condition, and that death is no 


evil in itself, but only the end of man. 
; . Every man has a judge 
and a witness within himself of all the 
good and ill that he does. These inspire 
us with great thoughts, and administer 
to us wholesome counsels. . . . . 
To see a man fearless in dangers, un- 
tainted with lusts, happy in adversity, 
composed in tumult, laughing at those 
things which are generally coveted or 
feared ; all men must acknowledge that 
this can be nothing else than a beam of 
divinity that influences a mortal body. 
And. this is it that carries us to the dis- 
quisition of things divine and human, 
what the state of the world was before 


the distribution of the first matter into | 
© parts, what power it was that drew order | 
~ out of that confusion, ond gave laws both 


Have we 


to the whole and every 

what that space is beyond the'world, and 
whence proceed the several operations of 
nature. Shall any man see the glory 
and order of the universe, so many scat- 
tered parts and qualities wrought into 
one mass, such a medley of things which 
are yet distinguished, the world enlight- 
ened and the disorders of it so wonder- 
fnlly regulated ; and shall he not consider 
the Author and Disposer of all this; and 
whither ourselves shall go when our souls 
shall be delivered from the slavery of 
our flesh? The whole creation, we see, 
conforms to the dictates of Providence, 

and follows God, both as a governor and 

guide. . - Iam strangely 

transported with the thoughts of eter- 

nity, nay with the belief of it; for I 

have a profound veneration for the opin- | 
ions of great men, especially when they 
promise things so much to my satisfac- 
tion, for they do promise them, though 
they do not prove them.’’ 

Nearly eighteen centuries have passed 
since the words (or their equivalents in 
Latin) were written, and yet they seem 
to be but a quiet sarcasm upon the great 
discourses of modern times. What great 
truth in relation to etetnity have we dis- 
covered. and applied since the great 
Pagan was «strangely transported ?”’ 

Seneca continues: ‘‘In the question 
of the immortality of the soul, it goes 
very far with me, a general consent to 
the opinion of future reward and punish- 
ment, which meditation raises me to a 
contempt of this life, in hopes of a bet- 
ter. But still, though we know we have 


| a soul, yet what the soul is, how and 


from whence, we are utterly ignorant.’’ 
Exactly the condition of the people of 
the world to-day. All all, are ‘‘ utterly 
ignorant,’’ as was the moralizing Roman 
who lived upon the earth at the same 
time as Jesus the Christ. 

Let us not forget Seneca was a careful, 
meditative man, and that his statements 
were made only after due deliberation. 
As compared with his fellow citizens of 
Rome, he stood, intellectually, much’su- 


‘perior to the masses, yet he knew no 


more of the immortality of the soul 
than.they or we. The following, from an 
epistle to his friend, is not without -in- 
terest as showing the great similarity of 
human institutions, and how like the 
Romans we are to-day. ‘‘ This day I 
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have had entire to myself without any 
knocking at my door, or:lifting up of the 
hanging, but 1 have divided it betwixt 
my book and my bed, and been at lib- 
erty to do my own business, for all the 
impertinents were either at the theatre, 
at bowls, or at the horse match. 

‘Sometimes of a sudden, in the middle of 
my meditations, my ears are struck with 


a shout of a thousand people together, . 


from some spectacle or other; (referring 
to the gladiatorial contests. —M) the noise 
does not at all discompose my thoughts, 
it is nO more to me than the dashing of 
the waves, or the wind in a wood, but 
possibly it may divert them. Good 
Lord (think I) if men would but exer- 
cise their brains as they do’ their bodies, 
and take as much pains for virtue as they 
do for pleasure !’’ How many modern 
Senecas alone in their studies, thus mor- 
alize over the ill-spent time of those who 
visit the gay haunts of revelry of the 
present day! The flaming posters of 


the modern circus wield'an influence a 


thousand times greater than all the mor- 
alizing of the sages. The evidences of 
the fact that the great mass of humanity 
lives only in the great mow are over- 
whelming. 
ares more for his body than his mind is 
too well understood. Man is much more 
physical than spiritual, much more under 
the influence of bodily lusts, than is 
compatible with the loudly-vaunted high 
moral culture of the day. The prima 
donna is not admired merely for’ her 
voice and musical culture ; her face and 
and figure must be ax fait, or her man. 

agers are compelled to invent a scandal 
as a counter-irritant. The dashing 
equestrienne, or ‘‘queen of the air,’’ de- 
pends more for her success financially, 
upon her voluptuous figure and adandon, 
than upon her accomplishments. The 
modern caterer to public taste well un- 
derstands that a show need be ‘‘ moral’’ 

only on the posters; a dash of doudle 
entendre being more necessary than mere 
literary lustre. 
public favor too often learns that men- 
tal culture is an adjunct only, that the 
jewel mind is less attractive than its 
casket. Smart, sharp females, study 
more the weaknesses of the public ; these 
forming the combination which unlocks 
the golden stores. It has long been 
known that ‘‘ professional success ’’ is in 


That the average biped 


The lady who aspires to | 


no sense ‘fan affair of the heart;’’ in 
the case of the divine sex, the cultiva- 
tion of the extremities has assumed an 
importance, which bids fair to out-rival 
cerebral culture. 

Were Seneca now living he would pre- 
haps have modernized his remarks, and 
said after having paid his money and en- 
joyed performances of the popular or- 
der, ‘‘Oh dear, how vulgar!” and then 
repeated his visit. It will be observed 
that in his heathen ignorance of eighteen 
centuries ago, he commented on the 
people who patronized the brutal and 
degrading entertainments; now we abuse 
the performers, who accept our cash as 
apology. ‘‘Patient merit’’ stands but poor 
chance of success, alongside of brazen 
effrontery. In the race, the .- latter 
usually has the ‘‘inside track ”’ and al- 
most without exeception the ‘‘judges”’ 
are biased in her favor. | 

Of anger, Seneca says: ‘‘ There is no 
surer argument of a great mind, than 
not to be transported to anger by any 
accident; the clouds and tempests are 
found below, but all above is quiet and 
serene. . . . Whoeverconsiders the 
foulness and the brutality of this vice, 
must acknowledge that there is no such 
monster in nature, as one man raging 
against, another, and laboring to sink 
that which never can be drowned but 
with himself for company. It is of all 
passions the most dangerous, for it makes 
a man that is in love to kill his mistress, 
an’ ambitious man to trample upon his — 
honors, and the covetous to throw away 
his fortune. . . . . It is so potent 
a passion that Socrates durst not trust 
himself with it. Sirrah! (said he to his 
servant) Now would I beat ae were I 
not angry with you. . 
Other vices take us one by one, but thie 
like an epidemic contagion, sweeps all, 
men, women, and children ; princes and 
beggars are carried with it in shoals and 
troops, as one man. It was 
never seen that a whole nation were in 
lové with one woman, or unanimously 
bent upon one vice, . whereas 
in anger, a single word many times in-— 
fluences the whole multidude. . . . 
When men’s minds are struck with one 
opinion, they fallon immediately where- 
soever their passions lead them, without 
either order, fear, or caution, provoking 
their own mischief ated pursuing their 
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revenge, even upon the points of their 
enemies’ weapons. So that the anger 
itself, is much more hurtful to us than 
that ‘which provokes it, for the one is 
bounded, but where the other will stop 


no man living knows. There are no 


greater slaves certainly, than those who 
serve anger, for they improve their mis- 
fortunes by an impatience more insup- 
portable than the calamity that causes 
it . . . . Other vices drive us, but 
this hurries us headlong ; other passions 
stand firm themselves, though perhaps 
we cannot resist them, but this. con- 
sumes and destroys itself; it falls like 
thunder or a tempest, with an irrevoca- 
ble violence that gathers strength in the 
passage and then evaporates in the con- 
clusion. . . . . Thereis not any- 
thing so amazing to others, or so de- 
structive to itself; so proud and insolent 
if it succeeds, orso extravagant if it be 
disappointed. No repulse discourages 
it, and for want of other matter to work 
upon it falls foul upon itself, and let the 
ground be never so trivial,. it is sufficient 


_ for the wildest outrage imaginable. It 


spares neither age, sex, nor quality. 

oer The simplicity of country life 
keeps many men in ignorance of the 
frauds and impieties of courtsand camps, 
but no nation or condition of men is 


: exempt from anger, and it is equally 


dangerous as well in war as in peace. 


‘* We find that elephants will be made 


familiar, bulls will suffer children to ride 
upon their backs and play with their 
horns, bears and lions by good ways 
will be brought to fawn upon their mas- 
ters: how desperate a madness it is then 
for men, after the reclaiming of the 
fiercest beasts, and the bringing of them 
to be tractable‘and domestic, to become 
yet worse than beasts to one another. 

. . Why do we not rather 
make ‘the best of a short life and render 
ourselves amiable to all while we live, 
and desirable when we die? 

‘‘Let us bethink ourselves of our mor- 
tality, and not squander away the little 
time that we have upon animosities and 
feuds, as if it were never to be at an end. 
Had we not better enjoy the pleasure of 
our own life, than be still contriving how 
to gall and torment another’s? In all 


our brawlings never so much as think- 


ing of our own. weakness. © 
‘*Our wrath cannot go beyond death, 


and death will undoubtedly come, 


whether we be peevish or quiet. ’ Tis 
time lost to do that which will infallibly 
be done without us. But suppose that . 
we would only have our enemy banished, 
disgraced or damaged, let his punish- 
ment be more or less, it is yet too long, 
either for him to be inhumanly tor- 
mented, or for us ourselves to be bar- 
bariously pleased with it. ‘ 
‘*Some way or other, either our par- 
ents, children, servants, acquaintance 
or strangers will be continually vexing | 
us. We are tossed hither and thither by 
our affections, like a feather in a storm, 
and by fresh provocations: the madness 
becomes perpetual, Miserable creatures! 


that ever our time should be so ill em- 


ployed! How prone and eager we are 
in our hatred, and how backward in our © 
love! Were it not much better now to 
be making friendships, pacifying of ene- 
mies, doing of good offices both public 
and private, than to be still meditating 
of mischief; and designing how to 
wound one man in his fame, another in 
his fortune, a third in his person ? 


‘‘This untractable passion is much 
more easily kept out than governed when 
it is once admitted, for the stronger will 
give laws to. the weaker, and make 
reason a slave to the appetite. It car- 
ries us headlong, and in the course of 
our fury, we have no more command of 
our minds than we have of our bodies 
down a precipice: when they are once in 
motion there is no stop until they come 
to the bottom. Not but that it is pos- 
sible for a man to be warm in winter and 
not to sweat in summer, either by the 
benefit of the place, or the hardiness of 


the body, and in like manner we may 


provide against anger. But certain it is 
that virtue and vice can never agree in 
the same subject, and one may as well be 
a sick man and a sound at the same 
time, as a good man and anangry. Be- 
sides if we will needs be quarrelsome, it 
must be either with our superior, our 
equal, or inferior. To contend with 
our superior is folly and madness, with 
our equals it is doubtful and dangerous, 
and with our inferiors it is base. Nor 
does any man who is now our enemy, 
know but that hereafter he may become 
our friend, over and above the reputation 
of. clemency and good nature, and what 
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can be more honorable or comfortable 


than to exchange a feud for a friendship? 


There’s an end of the contest, when 
one side deserts it, so that the paying of 
anger with benefits puts an end to the 
controversy. . . ‘*A good anda 
wise man is not to be an enemy of 
wicked men, . . ._ for he that will 
be angry with any man must be dis- 
pleased with all, which were as ridiculous 
as to quarrel with a body for stumbling 
in the dark, with one that’s deaf for not 
doing as you bid him, or with a school- 
boy for loving his play better than his 
book. Democritus laughed, and Her- 
odotus wept at the folly and wickedness 
of the world, but we never read of an 
angry philosopher. 

‘*The malevolent and the envious, 
content themselves only to wish another 
man miserable, but ’tis the business of 
anger to make himso. . . . Iten- 
gages us in treacheries, perpetual troubles 
and contentions, it alters the very nature 
of a man, and punishes itself in the 
persecution of others. . . 

‘¢ Humanity excites us to love, this to 
hatred; that to be beneficial to others, 


this to hurt them; beside that though it 


proceeds from too high a conceit of our- 
selves, it is yet in effect, but a narrow 
and contemptible affection, especially 
when it meets with a mind that is hard 
and impenetrable, and returns the dart 
upon the head of him that casts it. 


“‘In this wandering state of life, we 


meet with many occasions of trouble, 


and displeasure. both great and trivial, 
and not a day passes but from men or 


things, we have some cause or other for 


offence, as a man must expect to be 
jostled, dashed and crowded in a popu- 
lous city. One man deceives our expec- 
tation, another delays it, and it every- 
thing does not succeed to our wish, we 
presently fall out either with the person, 
the business, the place, our fortune or 
ourselves. . . He that duly con- 
siders the matter of all our controversies 
and quarrels, will find them low and 
mean, not worth the thought of a gener- 
ous mind. . . . ’Tis a _ wretched 
condition to stand in awe of everybody’s 
tongue, and whosoever is vexed at a re- 
proach, would be proud if he were 
commended. . . . Things are only 


ill that are illtaken. . . .-- Diogenes 
was disputing of anger, and an insolent 
young fellow, to try if he could put him 
beside his philosophy, spit in his face; 
‘Young man,’ said Diogenes, ‘this does 
not make me angry yet, but I am in some 
doubt whether I should be soor no.’ . 

. . A physician is not angry at the 
intemperance of a mad patient, nor does 
he take it ill to be railed at by a man in 
a fever; just so should a wise man treat 
all mankind as a physi¢ian does his 
patient, and looking upon them only as 
sick and extravagant, let their words and 
actions, whether good or bad, go equally 
for nothing. . . . ‘Tis a damned 
humor in great men, that whom they 
wrong they'll hate,’’ 

The simple beauty of these gems of 
thought, taken from the rich stores of 
Seneca’s wisdom, 1 is sufficient to warrant 
the careful attention of a studious reader. 
It is a pleasure to read the quaint say- 
ings of this eminent mioralist, whose 
very modesty is captivating. Whenever 

it is necessary for him to speak of him- 

self, his manner is admirable. So free 
from egotism, so thoroughly frank and 
unaffected are his personal references, 
that one is led unconsciously to his side, 
and almost placed at his feet in adora- 
tion. Spontaneously we seem to wish 
for such a friend, such an adviser, such a 
guide and comforter; one upon whose 
judgment we could always rely, and 
upon whose honor and integrity no 
shadow could be cast. Yet Seneca was 
human, and history shows that he had 
many of the weaknesses of humanity, 
but his wisdom was far beyond the com- 
mon lot of man. 

The great lesson of this philosophy, 
its soul, its all-pervading theme, is toler- 
ation: ‘‘Do as you would be done by,”’ 
as his translator phrases it. This so-. 
called ‘‘Golden Rule’”’ is in everybody’s 
mouth, but in nobody’s heart; in every- 
body’s theory, but in nobody’s practice. 
No one of us dare assert that -he follows 
the rule in its true spirit; no one of us is 
so self-sacrificing as to think first of 


_ other’s interests. 


What a rapacious creature is man‘ 
Grasping everything, never at rest, al- 
ways striving for more; never at peace, 
because of a desire to possess something 
coveted by our neighbor, with whom we 
collide. Not only do we desire material 
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possessiv 
trollably avaricious as to demand the ad- 
miration of our fellows, so determined 
in our ambition. that we endeavor to 
compel respect from those who see in us 
nothing worthy of it. So anxious are 
we to improve humanity, and enhance 
the happiness of the people with whom 
we come in contact, that we force them 
to be happy, even though it render them 
miserable. Seneca says, ‘‘inan is a so- 
_ Ciable creature and born for the good of 
mankind,’’ but one would hardly agree 
with him when looking at the average 
biped of.our day, who generally seems 
to believe that mankind was made for his 
individual use and benefit, without 
accountability. 


‘How many of us, with a pet theory of 
_ religion or politics, ever care for any- 
thing beyond our own individual suc- 
cess? If we succeed, our plan is ap- 
proved; if we fail individually, we 
pronounce the scheme of no avail. 


How little do we know of right or 
wrong! How ignorant we are of the 
future! No one of us can infallibly 
‘point out the true path of life, yet how 
officiously—and offfcially—we condemn 
-all who differ with our theology. We 
abuse a ‘‘prophet’’ who declares him- 
- self the vicegerent of God, and in this 
enlightened age invoke special legisla- 
tive enactments against his followers, be- 
cause we assume to know more about 
God and his desires than any prophet. 
We admit that we know nothing of God, 
and assert in the same breath that we 
know more than anybody else does. We 
will allow no one to criticise our religion, 
but with Christian fortitude we will 
stand firm and fight against all other. 

‘We all concede that 

moves a mysterious way, 
perform, 
but. we want all the mysteries in our own 
scheme; we will allow: none to other 
religionists. | 
| he motto is, “We are right, therefore 
all others are wrong.’’ The crowning 
joy of the religious world to-day is in 
the contemplation of the severity of the 
punishment awaiting those who fail to 
come at ‘‘the time,”’ and who 
do.not understand that this is the ‘‘day 
of: salvation.” 


the impudence of his Sa- 


j 


will punish ‘’those who diff 


tanic to dare assert that God 
no matter to what sect we belo 

knows anything about hist od vil 
do? Who has authority to speak for 
him? Should He send an accredited 


representative to wait upon us, the 


precious life would be endangered, and 
the negotiation would be spurned. The 
world knows nothing of the plan of sal- 
vation, and none but a charlatan would 
dare assert otherwise. Yet all the world has 
the right to believe as it pleases, and no 
one has the right to dictate what another 
may, Or may not believe. Common 
honesty would teach us this, common 
Sense would prove it, but private and 
public interests often are allowed to in- 
fluence our honesty and our sense, suf- 


ficiently to warp our vision and disturb 


our decision. 

If a man or a set of men conscien- 
tiously believe that the Church of Rome 
is infallible, or that Joseph Smith was a 
Prophet of God, ali the special | 


tion on the face of the earth is futile as 


to that conviction. The influence of 
legislation may be exhorted to such a 
degree that, ostensibly. the adherents to 
these ideas may be under its control, 
but accordingly as legislation seems to 
be successful, hypocrisy and disloyalty 
must°develop. Honest convictions can- 


not be uprooted by enactments of any 


kind. If the infallibility of the Pope 


cannot be demonstrated, or rather if his 


fallibility can be proven to his followers, 


then no laws need be made declaring it 


officially. If any hypothesis can be 


proven or disproven /o the saissfaction of 


the parties in interest, that settles the 
uestion, but all the clamor of the Gut: 
side world has little effect. 

The world is full of people, preachers, 
editors, and reformers, who claim to be 
able to prove this, and disprove that, 
but it is quite commonly the case that 
their great efforts are spent upon those 
who are in sympathy with them. The 
folly of the leading religion of Utah is 


the theme of the religious world. The 


absolute ignorance of its people, is the 
permanent topic of the vast army of-re- 


formers: who are anxiously awaiting the 
The misery | 


‘‘redemption of Utah.’’ 
and intolerable imposition endured Be 
‘‘ the slaves of the Utah Hierarchy,” is 


subject ‘of debate, and un- 
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doubtediy of sincere sympathy, 
occasionally. The ‘‘ terrible darkness,’’ 
and ‘ wanderi from Christ,’ the 
‘‘worse than African slavery,’’ 
‘‘grinding greed of the dastardly priests,’’ 
the Vedoaniat of female virtue,’’ and 
‘‘fearful sufferings of the poor dupes’ 
of modern revelation in our Territory, 
are ail pictured before the world by par- 
ties who for reasons best known to them- 
selves, select this never-tiring subject, 
and the auditors are all convinced that 
there is something terribly, horribly, 
radically wrong, in the vales of Utah. 

_ "Thijs state of affairs has continued suf- 
ficiently long. It has materially re- 
tarded the affairs of this section, from a 

business, social, and political standpoint. 

It i is a source of constant annoyance to 

the world in general, and to us in par- 

ticular. 
upon the obtuse minds of some few of 
us, that abuse will not change honest 
conyictions, but that it will, and does, 


engender hate, exclusiveness, and inhu- | 


manity.. [It is well known that the 


blatant demagogues who are constantly 


. disturbing the peace of the world on the 
Utah question, to a man, say they can 
prove that ‘‘ Joe was a fraud,’’ that ‘‘ the 


whole thing is a farce,"” that ‘‘the 


scheme was conceived in sin and born 


in iniguity,’’ that ‘‘none but ignorant. 


fools would believe such stuff,”’ etc. 
This being the case, and there being 
no honor in convincing those who al- 
ready with these ‘‘ insanity ex- 
‘perts them at once, and forever 
late their attentions to the ‘‘ deluded 


‘ones themselves, instead of running 


aie over the country boasting of their 


ability tv solve the Utah problem. It is. 


about time these experts began to solve 
- something, or dissolve themselves ‘‘ into 
a dew” or into an adieu for Utah's 
good. 


Up to the present writing, we who are 


free from ‘‘ priestly thralldom,’’ we who 
make up the ‘‘ progressive element, we 
who ‘‘are freemen,’’ we ‘‘ whose souls 
are inspired with cacserpal and ‘‘are 
the peers of the best and brightest of the 
human race,’’ have had -to listen to all 
the vituperation | addressed to the 
‘‘slaves of priestcraft.’" We have been 
the media through which the medica- 
ments intended for the cure of the ignor- 
ant masses, have been filtered. The very | 


the 


and m 


At last it is gradually dawning 


trates the fact, the 


had lost its’ 
h before it reached them, and thé 
insoluble elements adhering to us, have’ 


had the effect of disturbing our equa- 
‘nimity, and disarranging our organisms. 


As perfect, and as our mental 
qualities are in need of no 
tonic, let us hereafter see to it, that the~ 
medicine prepared for these ‘‘alien serfs’’ 
be direetly administered to them. 
us refuse to,be used as an instrument to 
macerate and digest the antidotes in- 
tended for their malady. Let each man 
or woman, who feels confident uf his or 
her ability to prove the fallacy of the 
religion. of this peculiar people, select 
one or more of the misguided: ones, and 
make a specialty of them. Let these 
people with a mission, when they have 
selected a case, agree never to abandon 
it, until they have ‘attained ‘‘ victory or 
death.” Let them ‘either cure the 
patient, or talk him to death, but let it. 
be done quietly, without disturbing the 
community or the world. Convince. 
them that they are misled, unhappy, and _ 
in danger of hell-fire. Show them your. 
superiority, your freedom from sin and. 
error. Compare your religion with . 
theirs. Prove the purity of your priests, — 
their fitness as leaders, the certainty of . 
their guidance and their freedom from 
the faults of humanity. 
Do not attempt to. convert them en 
masse—the contract is too, extensive. 
Try it in sections... Practice on a. few—_ 
avery few. Start with an easy -one, 50. 
that you will not get discouraged. Keep 
yourself well protected, so that your own 
weakness may not be disclosed. Re- 
member Seneca says that ‘‘ counsels and 
discourses are solely for the good of the 
hearer.’’ If you have your own ad- 
vancement. at heart, rather than the con- 
version of the unfortunate, and you are 
unsuccessful, proceed to investigate your 
method, instead of blaming the patient. 
‘Utah is headquarters for secret 
societies; the atmosphere seems especially 
favorable thereto. They all thrive, and 
seem to be very po , and the fact 
the idea of founding ‘another, 

the first obligation of which should be . 
the agreement never to:refer directly or 
indirectly ‘to: the so-called ‘‘ Mormon 
Problem.” Let a penalty ‘be imposed — 
“upon who. utter.the “‘Mor- 
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mon,”’ or ‘‘Gentile’’ above a whisper, 
not merely upon the Fourth of July, but 
upon every other day. 

If any wrongs be committed, whether 
they spring from religious or other 
sources, let them be punished by the law, 
through the official appointed to attend 
to such cases. Let the parties litigant 
settle the difficulty. The people need 
not go into hysterics about it. Let the 
courts attend to their business, and let 
us attend to ours. 

Let us never forget that Seneca, hea- 
then as he was, without the refining 
influences of Christianity, without the 
experience of the past eighteen centuries, 
_asked, ‘‘ Why we do not rather make the 


best of a short life, and render ourselves 


amiable to all while we live, and 

not squander away the little 
time we have upon animosities and feuds, 
as if it were never to be at an end? 
Had we not better enjoy the pleasure of 


our own life than be still contriving how 


to gall and torment another's?” 

If this be heathenish, surely our con- 
duct, in consideration of our pretended 
advancement, is brutal. Seneca says of 
clemency: ‘*‘The humanity and excel- 
lence of this virtue is confessed at all 
hands, as wel! by the men of pleasure, 
and those that think that every man was 
made for himself, as by the stoics that 
make man a sociable creature, and born 
for the common good of mankind, for it 
of all dispositions is the most peaceable 
and quiet. . There is a ten- 
derness to be used, even toward dur 
slaves, and those we have bought with 
our money; how much more, then, to 
free and honest men that are rather 
under our protection than dominion? 
It breaks the hope of generous inclina- 
tions when they are depressed by servil- 
ity and terror. “There is no creature so 
hard to be pleased with tll-usage as man.”’ 
How few of us seem to understand this, 
and apply it in its broadest sense! How 
very apt we all are to deal out ill-usage 
without realizing it! It is not, perhaps, 
too much to say that some of us take 
pleasure in inflicting injuries upon an- 
other. A true man always regrets an in- 
jury done by him through a combina- 
tion of circumstances over which he had 
no control; this spark of charity will 
be sure to prevent him from wilfully in- 
juring anyone. It is a bad sign when 


we can extract pleasure from the miseries 
of others. To gloat over the the tor- 
tures of a fellow-being is demoniac. 
‘*Tf,”? says Seneca, ‘‘ Heaven should 
be inexorable to all sinners, and destroy 


all without mercy, what flesh\ would be 


safe? But as the faults of great men are 
not presently punished with thunder 
from above, let them have a like regard 
for their inferiors here upon the earth.”’ 

‘* But what if it were safe to be cruel? 

Were it not still a sad thing, the very 
state of such a government? A govern- 
ment that bears the image of a taken 
city, where there’s nothing but — 
trouble and confusion. 
If we had lions and serpents to rule over 
us, this would be the manner of their 
government, saving that they would 
agree better among themselves.’’ 

The constant effort of a few monoma- 
niacs, to bring about a government 
‘* that bears the image of a taken city,”’ 
for the people of Utah, are constantly 
meeting with disaster; nevertheless the 
effect of the efforts isa perpetual anxiety, 
such as forbodes no good to material in- 
terests. 

Special legislation is constantly in- 
voked ; nothing is too cruel to satisfy 
the incorrigible bigots who are so deter- 
mined to put down “‘bigotry.’’ When 
the most cruel measure which it was pos- 
sible to force through our legislative 
process, was finally declared a law, it 
temporarily appeased the rapacity of the 
‘‘inconsolables.’’ On examination it 
was found to be ‘‘a two-edged sword,’’ 
and now it seems to be considered ‘‘ too 
tender a measure,’’ and more harsh 
ones are demanded. It may as well be 
understood now as hereafter, that the 
law does not suit the case. If it could 
be enforced, it might afford some satis- 
faction to a few, unless they themselves 
become entangled in its universal adap- 
tativeness. The fact that it applies 
alike to all sexual irregularity, whether 
in the marriage relation or not, will pre- 
vent its becoming over popular. Phys- 
icians do not like to take ‘‘bad medi- 
cine’’ themselves for the sake of being 
agreeable with their patients. Iam of 
the opinion that ‘the universal enforce- 


ment of just such legislation as that 


specially aimed at Utah, would improve 
the morals of the world to such a de- 
gree, that Pompeii and Herculaneum 
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after the eruption, would in comparison | 


become quite picturesque. This fact 
alone will prevent the practical adminis- 
tration of the law. Again, let us look 
at the opportunities for evading such a 
measure. Without rehearsing them, a 
moment’s reflection will convince any 
unprejudiced observer that there are 
many means of escape. 

One thing in connection with this re- 
cent legislation will yet. be universally 
recognized, and as it is an important 


fact, it is perhaps as well that some means: 


of establishing it should have been put 
in operation. That fact is, that to attempt 
to connect the rights of citizenship with 
sexual morality or immorality must end 
in ignominious disaster, both from polit- 
ical and social standpoints. Another 
fact, will, during this legal bombard- 
ment be clearly made manifest, that 1s, 


that Utah polygamy can in no sense be 


compared with slavery, the fact that it 
is called the ‘‘twin relic’ to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

With a wrong conception of the situa- 


lion, urged on by religious rivalry, sec- 


tarian spite, and a desire for revenge 
and gain, it is not reasonable to suppose 
that proper legislation should be vb- 
tained. To decide upon the proper 
remedies for the remodeling of Utah 
affairs, one must be entirely free from a 
missionary spirit, and look at the situa- 


tion fairly and without prejudice. When 
this is done, it will be seen that there is. 


no cause for excitement or alarm, save 
in the actions of a few ‘*‘ feather-weights’’ 
who upon analysis would show but a 
trace of solidity. 

To be compelled to admit that the 
Edmunds Bill is a failure; to have to 
acknowledge that the bright legal lumin- 
aries who drafted it, were more bigoted 
than wise, to realize even before the ar- 
rival of the Commissioners that the 
whole proceeding was ill-advised, is, to 


State it modestly, rather humiliating to 


the average ‘*‘ Mormon-eater.”’ 


The cry for additional legislation, 


even after the powers granted to the Ex- 
ecutive to fill vacancies consequent upon 
this fiasco, only too plainly illustrates 
the impossibility of satisfying the crav- 
ing of the malades imaginaires of our 
peaceful Territory. 

The specific now demanded from the 
congressional crucible is a ‘‘ legislative 


commission ;’’ a panacea 
adapted to the purgation of the multifa- 
rious maladies of Mormonism. Should 
it be obtained further legislation would 
be immediately demanded, and so on ad 
infinitum, as there can be no end of ne- 
cessity for special legislation in a repub- 
lic when the real object is, to make one 
count more than seven in an election re- 
turn. This is the real issue; the Mor- 
mons outnumber the Gentiles by about 
seven to one, and all fiiture legislation 
must be to the end of making minorities 
in Utah stand for majorities. Thisdone 
and the trouble is ended ; without it, the 
contest is interminable. If Congress 
could but understand that Utah, with all 
her short-comings, requires no special 


legislation, and that perhaps uncon- 


ciously those who seek it are the real 
enemies to progress, then the occupation 
of the disturbers would be gone, and 
peace would reign supreme. 

A traveler was once complaining that 
he was never the better for his 
traveling; Socrates said, ‘‘That’s very 
true, because you traveled with your- 
self.” Upon this Seneca asks, ‘‘ Now 
had he not better have made himself 
another man, than to transfer himself to 
another place?’’ 

To those who at times become dis- 
gusted with the constant commotion in 
our Territory, Seneca’s query is pecu- 
liarly apropos. Is it not better to adapt 
ourselves to the situation than to run 
away and leave it? All that is necessary 


is, to stop this incessant din, and let us 


goto work. The objectionable features 

of the Utah problem, will wear away faster 

by contact than senseless agitation. 
Seneca says: ‘*’ Tis no purpose to 


_bewail any part of our life, when life it- 
‘self is miserable throughout, and the 


whole flux of it only a course of transi- 
tion from one misfortune to another. A 
man may as well wonder that he should 
be cold in winter, sick at sea, or have 
his bones clattered together in a wagon, 
as at the encounter of ill accidents, and 
crosses in the passage of human life. 
It were vain to run away from fortune, 
as if there were any hiding-place wherein 
she could not find us, or to expect any 
quiet from her, for she makes life a per- — 
petual state of war, without 


or truce.’ 
Grorce A. Maxavs. 
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. CORINNE AND ITS FOUNDERS, 


_ Perhaps no city on the Pacific Slope 
can show a class of enterprising men 
more representative as its founders than 
those who have been identified with 
Corinne. Indeed, they were quite un- 
common as a class, being nearly all men 
of enterprise and some of historical 
‘reputation. To-day many of them are 
known among the principal business men 
of Utah, while others flourish in the sur- 
rounding Territories. 
The importance of Corinne in its early 
history was in the fact that it was, geo- 


graphically, the best distributing point; 
all the merchandise that went by teams 


to Montana and Idaho went from Cor. 
inne, and it was also the point from 
which the produce of this Territory was 
exported; nor should it be forgotten 
that these enterprising Gentiles were thé 
first legitimate exporters of Utah. 


Prominent among the representative 
men of Corinne in the early times were 
those named in the following list : 


General P, Edward Connor: Creighton & Munro, 
. W. Guthrie, Alexander Faponce 


Jj. W. McNutt, W. T. Field, N.S. Ransohoff, Col. 
‘Kahn & Brother, L. B. Adams, A. Kuhn & Brother, | 
F. J. Keisel & Co.; H. Leiwes & Co:, J. W. Lowell, | 
George A. Lowe, O. J, Hollister’ J. M. Langsdrof, 
Nat. Stein, Samuel Howe, Julius Malsh, A. Greene- _ 
wald, Sisson, Wallace & Co.,.John A. Gaston, O. D. 


«Cass, L. Lebenbaum; Join McCornick, H:*Harden- 


brook, E. P. Johnson, L. De Mers, L. D.. Newman, | 


W.C. Johnson, D. H.-Spencer, D..D. Ryan, W. 


W. Watkins, M. E. Campbeli, R. J. Osborn, R. G. : 
Welsh, E. R. Hadley, J. A. Kramér, Wm. Hensing 
Tibbals, John Gerrigh, M. Cohn, 
Montgomery, Hurlbut Brothers, L. Reggel, Wm. 


Hyndman, J. M. Walker, T. }..Black, H. J. Faust, | 


_ A.C. Babcock, Victor Cordella, J. J. Gordon, Hi- 
ram House, E. C. Jacobs, David Short, B. Lach- 
man, George Butterbaugh, George L. Holt, J. & G. 
John A, Nickum, H. H. Smith, A. B. 
Dibble, M. Amshler, John Kupfer, John P. Van 
Valkenburg, W. A. Hodgman, D. Earhart, W. N. 
_ Ellis, S. G. Sewell, H. C. Merritt, J. E. Chase, H. 
HH. Chase, Judge Spicer, Judge Toohy, S, F. 
Nuckolls, Samuel Holt, E. F. Ferris, William Year- 
ian, Jobn Clésser, M. F. Kosman, J. F. Alexander, 
Al. Stubbelfield, William Lorimer, M. T. Burgess, 
ohn Tiernan, Tim. Henderson; Thomas Gordon, 
E. P. Ferris, Geo. Montgomery, C. Duchenaw, Ed. 
| Misc M. D. Ochiltree, E. M. Quinby, Dan Hef- 
fron, H. Lubus, Mike Fuller, John Eaves, Billy 
Wilson, H. W. P. Spencer, C. R. Barratt, Milton 
Barratt, F H. Church, E. P. Adams, and Messrs. 
Beadle and Adams (newspaper men): 


On the 25th of March, 1869, the town 
of Corinne was laid out; early in 1870 
it was incorporated asa city. The first; 


‘municipal election took place-on the first 


. 


M onday in March. The fitlowing con- 
stituted the council: 


Mayor, W. H. Munro; Councilors, Hiram 
House, J. W. McNutt, J. W. Guthrie, S. L: Tib- 
bals, John Kupfer, Samuel House, J. W. Graham 

W. T. Field was the first recorder of the City. - 


The 
are— 


. W. Guthrie, mayor; D. H. Spencer, Sen., R. 
Welsh, W. N. Ellis, David 
Quinby, Henry Foxley, M. E. Campbell, Henry 
Leiwes, William Hensing, W.B. Bradford, coun- 
cilors; H. S. Krigbaum, recorder and treasurer; D. 
D. Ryan, marshal. 


_ J. W. Guthrie was first elected mayor 
of Corinne August 7th, 1878; was re- 
elected in 1880, and he holds the office 
at the present date. 
In closing it may be said that Corinne 
is emphatically city. Though there is 
no longer a desire among the Gentile 
portion of our population to build up a 
city bearing their distinctive name, nor 
the possibility of its rivaling Ogden as a 
commercial ‘centre, yet we may reason- 
ably: prophecy for it a future. - Corinne 
must survive. It is situated’ in one of 


the-best-walleys.in) Utah, on the west 
.bank of Bear River, which is one of the 
-largest streams. between the Missouri 


and:the Sacramento Rivers. At the ex- 
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present city council and officers — 


: > 

by 

: 


pense of .a:‘thundred thousand dollars | 


water could be: brought out to irrigate 


the entire-valley, and this would have 
been done before now if titles could 
have been obtained of the Central Pa- 
cific Railway Company. 

Corinne is on the Central Pacific line ; 
and, though to-day but the relic of what 
it was, there are some good buildings 
still standing, while the Guthrie property 
itself remains in excellent. condition. 
The Central Hotel, for instance, is a fine 
two story brick hotel which would do 
credit to any city. There the visitor 
still meets excellent accomodation and a 
first class table. fee 


J. W. GUTHRIE. 


We present to our readers a magnifi- 
cent steel-engraving of J. W. Guthrie, 


mayor of Corinne and chief of one of © 


the most responsible banking houses in 
the West. He may be properly ranked 


among the representative men of Utah, 
for though not one of the early settlers 
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of this country, he is one of the founders of 


the financial institutions of our Terri- - 


tory, the principal owner of the City of 
Corinne as it stands to-day; and should 
that City revive to more than its former 
importance, as he firmly believes it will, 
J. W. Guthrie more than any other man 
will be named in Utah's history as the 
founder of Corinne. We cannot do 
_ better in opening our biographical sketch 
of Mayor Guthrie than to reproduce the 
following from the Sa/¢ Lake Tribune 
and the Ogden Pilot. The Tribune says: 


was the first town in Utah 
established by Gentiles, and in its palmy 
days was a good example of the enter- 
prise of a genuine American citizen. J. 
W. Guthrie arrived there in January, 
1869, and soon afterwards. the town was 
laid out and the sale of lots begun at 
auction, on March 2gth. Mr. Guthrie 
established the first produce house and 
shipped the first goods of that class that 
were shipped west from Utah over the 
Central Pacific. He was foremost 
in all public enterprises, and much of 
the great prosperity of the place was due 
to his efforts. . 

‘In 1875 he established the Corinne 
Bank, and still conducts that business, 
having at this time a very extensive cor- 


respondence with the prominent banking 


houses East and West. He lately dis- 
posed of his produce business. Besides 
his extensive banking business, he has. 


for years conducted the business of 


general merchandise, carrying a stock all 
the time of from $20,000 to $30,000. 
He has great faith in the future of 
Corinne, believing that it will become a 
place of much more. prominence. For 
the past two terms he has served as 
mayor of the place, and he owns a very 
large portion of the lots and most of the 
best buildings. In 1875 he established 
the banking business 1n Ogden under 
the style of J. W. Guthrie & Co.”’ | 


Two years ago, for special reasons, he 
drew out of that institution, and a few 
months later became one of the banking 
firm of Guthrie; Dooly & Co, now 
doing business at Ogden. Besides his ex- 
tensive banking interests in both Corinne, 
and Ogden, and his merchandising, he 
conducts a forwarding business, which, 
during the past year, has sent to Mon- 
tana 480,000 pounds of powder and 


250,000 pounds of case go He also 
is a dealer in hides and wool, On the 
incorporation of the Central Pacific 
Railway of Utah, which has for its ob- 
ject the construction of a railroad from 
Corinne to Yankton, Dakota, J. W. 
Guthrie took an active part, becoming a 
member of the company and a heavy 
stockholder. 

‘‘While Mr. Guthrie has such high 
standing as a business man, his social 
qualities make him a favorite among all 
who have the pleasure of his acquain- 
tance.’’ 


The Ogden Pilot says: 


‘¢ Among the prominent men of Utah 
who have been successful in business and 
done much in the interest of Ogden, the 
name of J. W. Guthrie should occupy a 
prominent position. Mr. Guthrie came 
to Corinne in January, 1869, and took 
part in laying out the town. In March 
the sale of lots began by auction, and he 
soon became one of the leading mer- 
chants of the place. He established the 
first business in shipping produce from 
Utah over the Central Pacific to points 
westward. Engaging in merchandise he 
enjoyed an extensive trade during the 
palmy days of Corinne, when all the 
freight and travel for Idaho and Mon- 
tana landed there, In 1875 he added to 
his already large business that of banking, 
which he still carries on.in Corinne. He 
is still engaged in the business of gen- 
eral merchandise, besides which he does 
much in the way of forwarding. During 
the past year he forwarded by teams to 
Montana and Idaho 240,000 pounds of 
powder, and 125,000 pounds of case 
goods. He has always had strong faith 
in the town of Corinne, for which he 
has done so much, and of which he is 
now mayor for the second term. Durin 
the past year his business increased fully 
100 per cent. over that of the preceding | 
year, and now that there is a prospect of | 
railway extensions from the east, he 
hopes to realize largely in the sale of 
town lots, of which he owns the greater 

roportion of the town, upon them 
tains located many of the best buildings 
of the place. He is one of the incor- 
porators of the Central Pacifi¢, of Utah, 
lately incorporated for the purpose of 
building from Corinne, Utah, te*Yank- 


ton, Dakota.. Mr. Guthrie is a large 
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stockholder in this new enterprise. In 
1866 he purchased lots on Fourth Street, 
a and started the banking house 
of J. W. Guthrie & Co., in the building 
now occupied by Harkness & Co. Then 
Fourth Street was simply composed of 
vacant lots, and this new enterprise of 
the bank attracted business in that direc- 
tion and made it a business thorough- 
fare. He.caused numerous brick blocks 


_ to be erected there. Two years ago he 
drew out of that banking institution and 


a few months later became the senior 
partner in the prosperous banking house 
of Guthrie, Dooley & Co., of this city. 
As a business man and social gentleman 
he is very widely known and respected, 
and his name in commercial circles 


Stands among the very best: All who 


have watched the progress of Ogden for 
the past six years, as we have done, 


know that Mr. Guthrie has aided very 


materially in this prosperity. He is a 
large property owner in this city.”’ _ 


Our subject thus introduced; we may 


take up a more regular ‘sketch of Mr. 


Guthrie and his family. 


‘The great-grandfather of Mr. Guthrie, 
on his father’s side, came from Scotland 


to America about the middle of the last 


century, which signifies that he was in 


this country during the struggle for 


American independence. He settled in 
the State of Virginia, and his son, Wil- 


liam, the grandfather of our Utah 
banker, was born in that State. Wil- 
liam moved from Virginia to Kentucky 
in its early settlement, and took his full 
share in the toils and hardships borne by 
the Kentucky pioneers. His eldest son, 
William, father of our Mr. Guthrie,. was 
born in Woodford County, Kentucky, in 
the year 1804. His brother John went 
to California in 1849 and settled in 
Napa County, in the spring of 1850, 
where he accumulated much wealth. ite 


: was well known in California. He died 


in Sonoma County, in i866. Thus we 
find the Guthries early identified with 
the history of the Pacific States and 
Territories. | 
William Guthrie, the father ot the 
Utah banker, was married to Elizabeth 
James, the daughter of John James, an 
owner of considerable real estate and 


slaves in Kentucky and Indiana. He 


was well-known as a remarkable mathe- 


matician, and was frequently consulted 


by the professors of Wabash College. 
He died near Logansport, Indiana, at 
the age of seventy-two, but is still re- 
membered by the survivors in Crawfords- 


ville, Indiana, 


William, Mr. Guthrie’s father, was an 
overseer of the plantation of his uncle, 
Caleb Guthrie, an extensive slave-owner, 
He remained in Kentucky till the year 


1833, when he emi-grated to Crawfords- 


ville, Indiana, where he died in 1874. 
John William Guthrie was born in 
Shelby County, Kentucky, January 23d, 


1830, and was ten years old when his 


parents removed toIndiana. He was the 


eldest son, but he had two sisters older — 
than himself, three younger brothers, 


and one younger sister, who are still 
living in Crawfordsville, Indiana. In 
his youth Mr. Guthrie assisted his 
father in farming. He had received 
a fair education in the seminary at 
Crawfordsville, and was competent at 
the age of sixteen to engage in business 
on his own account, but most of his 
earnings were given to his father. In 
1851 he, like so many others who have 
since been known among America’s most 
enterprising men, caught the California 
gold-fever, and left home for San Fran- 
cisco January 22d, 1852. He went by 
the way of New York and Panama, in 
the steamship QOAzo, on the Atlantic side, 


and continued in the steamer, Panama, 
on the Pacific side, arriving in San Fran- © 


cisco on the first of April. From San 
Francisco he went to the northern mines 
and engaged in the butchering business in 
Yuba, Butte and Siskio Counties. In 
Siskio County, with the pick and shovel, 
Mr. Guthrie did his first and only 
mining, at the cost to him of many 
thousand dollars, after which he resumed 
his legitimate business. In August, of 
1855, he left California for his native 
home, going by the Nicaragua route. 
He arrived at San Juan Del Norte on 
the second day after William Walker, the 
notorious filibuster, arrived in that 
country. Mr. Guthrie was one of a 
party of twenty-five that guarded the 
shipment of treasure, amounting to up- 
wards of a million and a quarter of 
dollars, across to the Atlantic side. 
After spending a short time in New 
York he arrived at Crawfordsville, on 
the 25th of September, and remained at 
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home till the 6th of May, 1856, when 
he returned to California, arriving there 
in July. He went from San Francisco. 
to Napa County, where he purchased 
one hundred acres of land, which is now 
within city limits, and commenced the 
occupation of a farmer, but soon be- 
coming disgusted with this slow way of 
making money, he sold his land and left 
for the northern part of the State, bring- 
‘ing up at North San Juan, Nevada 
County, California, in March, 1857. 
There he again engaged in the- butcher- 
ing. business and in three years made 
$60,000, most of which, however, he 
lost during the next three years through 
the depreciation of property, he having 
-put up several nice brick buildings and a 
fine residence, and by -business trans- 
actions with men who failed him in 
meeting their financial obligations. 

On the 25th of September, 1862, 
‘Mr. Guthrie was married to Miss Mary 
B. Gaynor, and on the 22d of August, 
1863, Lizzie M. Guthrie was born. In 
1864 Mr. Guthrie went to Idaho; thence 
to Montana; from Montana to Green 
River, Wyoming, from which point he 
followed up the line of the Union Pacific 
Railroad during the process of its build- 
‘ing, doing business at several points and | 
bringing up at Corinne in January, 1869, 
before the town was laid out. He estab- 
lished the first produce shipping business 
in Corinne, is the oldest shipper in Utah, 
and for several years controlled almost 
the entire shipping business of the Ter- _ 
ritory. He dealt principally in eggs and 
butter, and to such proportions did this 
business increase, that it required not 
less than a capital of $30,000 to handle 
it, with a store 132 feet in length by 22 
in width, a cellar under the entire build- 
ing, also an ice-house in the middle of 
the store extending from cellar to roof, 
with a capacity to hold one hundred and 
fifty tons of ice. 

Having been overtaxed with this vast 
‘business he retired from it several years 
ago, and on the rst of July, 1882, he 
also retired from the general merchan- 
dising business having closed out in favor 
‘of John W. Kerr & & Co. 

fined to general banking business both at 
Corinne and Ogden; at the former place 
is the banking house of J. W. Guthrie, 


and at the latter the fine cat of Guthrie, - 
Dooly & Co. He is a large owner of 


accomplished daughter. 


He is now con-. 


| real estate in both cities. | He has also 


large interests in valuable mines in Lees- 
burg District, Lemhi County, Idaho,— 
mines that have stood the test of expe: 
and milling. © 

Our personal sketch would certainly 
be incomplete did we fail to apprecia- — 
tively mention Mrs. Guthrie and her 
Mrs. Guthrie 
is‘ the daughter of William and Eliza- 
beth Gaynor. She was born in Cumber- 
land, Maryland, and, as already noticed, 
was married to Mr. Guthrie in Califor- 
nia. On the completion of the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific; Mr. Guthrie 
sent for his wife and daughter ; they ar- 
rived at Corinne, October 12th, 1869. 
Mrs. Guthrie is at once a lady of con- 
siderable social refinement, and one 
whom the eye readily marks as ‘‘a 
woman of capacity and able manage- 
ment.’’ During their married life she 
has been an efficient help-mate to her 
husband. Her daughter, an only child, 
in her turn, is an accomplished little 
lady, in fact a unique little beauty. 


She received her first degrees of edu- 


cation at St. Mary’s schoo!, Grass Val- 
ley, California, and completed her finish- 
ing course at St. Mary’s Academy, Salt 
Lake City, where she studied six years 
and graduated June 28th, 1881. She 
loves music, is an expert with the pen, and | 
an accomplished correspondent. Miss 
Guthrie is: decidedly the type of her 
mother. 

Our magnificent steel plate of the 
banker Guthrie himself will suggest to 
any reader of character that he is a solid 
man with a weight of money inhim, yet, 
withal, generous, big hearted, just the one 
to build up a country,—a man munifi- 
cent in his dealings with weerty 


THE MILL AND 
“MINING COMPANY. 


‘This property. is situated in Lees- 


burg Mining District, Lemhi County, 
Idaho Territory, sixty-six miles west of 
Red Rock on the U. and N. R.R., 
twenty miles southwest of Salmon City, 


twenty miles north of the famous Yellow 


Jacket mines, fifty: miles north. of the 
Custer ‘mine bonanza, eight miles west 
of the Shoo Fly-mine:(which has paid 
dividends for the last five: et and m 
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the very midst of the famous Leesburg 
placer mines. 

The property consists of six gold-bear- 
ing placer mines, a one-stamp Kendall 
mill, a valuable mill-site, and two water 
rights. The incorporators of the com- , 
pany purchased the mines, mill-site and 
water rights of the original. locators, and 
_ built and owned the mill at the time they 

incorporated and conveyed the property. 

The History.—H. C. Merritt, one of 
the incorporators, was shown a piece of 
the the ore from one of the mines bya 
returned placer miner, who met him last 
season in Wood River, After a thorough, 
careful, personal inspection of the mines, 
and a test of their ores, he resolved to 
secure the properties if possible. He 
found the owners, examined the titles, 
and secured a contract for the puchase of 
the mines at any time within fourteen 
months for $10,000. ‘This contract was 
concluded sometime in 1881. On 
his return to Utah, J. W. Guthrie, 
_ Esq., banker, of Corinne, purchased 

‘a, one-fifth interest in the bond, and, 
with Merritt and his associates, also 
purchased a Kendall prospecting mill. 
Mr. Merritt arrived upon the ground 
with the mill on the 2oth day of Nov- 
ember. ‘Ihe mill was set. running on 
the 2zoth of December, but one ton only 
_was crushed, the mill, which is run by 
water-power, being stopped by the cold. 
The yield of the one ton was $39.80. 

On the 1st of March, 1882, Merritt 
again commenced operations with four 
men at the mines and mill; he took out 
$7,000, drew on the company for $2500, 
got a rebate of $500 by paying in ad- 
vance; and took the title deeds to the 


property—all this before the 15th day of 


May, 1882. 

The Mines of the Company.—Lying 
on the dividing ridge between Rapps 
and Napias Creeks are the Golden Terra 
and the Comet; both are on the same 
vein. The Golden Terra has a shaft 
twenty-seven feet in depth, the vein is 
six feet in width, the ore works twenty 
dollars per ton. 

The Comet is nine feet in width, it 
has ashaft twenty feet in depth, the ore 
mills twenty dollars per ton. 

The Golden Rule lies upon the divide 
between the Arnetts and Rapps Creeks. 
The Musgrove is upon the same vein and 
lies south of Arnetts Creek ; the vein is. 


from one to five feet thick, and mills 
forty-five dollars per ton. 
The Albion is on the same ridge and 


probably in the same vein asthe Golden > 
Rule, and is west of the Golden Rule; 


itis a large string vein. Five tons of 
the float yielded $1,800. | 

The Arnetts, a small rich vein lies a 
little northwest of the Golden Rule, be- 
tween Arnetts and Rapps Creeks; is un- 


developed. One man has made six dol- 


lars per day crushing ore from this mine 4 


in a hand mortar. 

The ore is free milling, hence there is 
no difficulty in saving it. ‘The ore from 
the Albion and Golden Terra can be 
mined and milled for five dollars per 
ton. The mines are all 1,500 feet in 


‘length and 600 in width, and all con- 


tain free milling ore which is so evenly 
distributed throughout 
need no assorting. Ores from all of 
these mines have been worked by the 
Company’s mill, with the results above 
noted, except from the Arnetts, which 
has been often tested by a hand ‘mortar. 

These mines lying upon the divides 
between creeks so famous for their 
placer mines as Napias, Rapps, and Ar- 
netts creeks, have led the incorporators 
to believe that they are one of the 
sources, if not the only source, from 
which these placers have been supplied. 

History of the Placer Mining—The 
‘* Diggins’’ were discovered by Mulchey, 
Sharky, and two others; the first dis- 
covery was on Napias Creek a little be- 
low where Leesburg now stands, early in 
the autumn of 1866. The creek has 
been very. rich for eight miles. In 1866, 
it is said to have paid-as high as $200 
per day toa man with a rocker; while 
two men -with a sluice took out $1,500 
per day, almost equalling the best Cali- 


fornia washings. Rapps Creek ,which 


empties into Napias a little below Lees- 
burg, and its principal tributary, Arnetts 
Creek, has been equally as rich. 

During the years 1867—8—9 and 1870, 
it is claimed that the district contained 
a population of 10,000 men; wages in 


those days were eight and ten dollars 


a day. 

As creek mining gave out the popula- 
tion decreased, and those that remained 
turned their attention to the hills, where 
good washings were found wherever 
water could be taken. 


the vein as to. 
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The hill mines soon. came “under the 
control of a few men. Thé principal 
placers now worked are by McNutt; he 
opened his ground at an expense of 


-* » $75,000. Last year he ran but twenty 


days and cleared up $71,000. He 
claims that he will this season clean up 
$100,000 at a cost not exceeding $5,000. 
Robert McNicoll, who owns the waters 
of Napias Creek, with twelve men took 
out $34,000 last year (1881). Six China- 
men took out $11,000 in the same time 


on a claim lying below McNicoll’s. 


Mark Guinan & Co., who are 
working high upon the hill sides, have 
taken out an average of $15,000 per 
year since (872. 

Richardson and Harrison cleaned up 
$200 per day last year while their water 
lasted. Hawkinsmith, on Arnetts Creek, 
has made forty dollars per day tothe man, 
during the mining season. A Chinese 
Company, on the same creek, bought 
the Musgrove placer claims and averaged 
over $25 per day last season. 

Robert Martin & Co. took out on 
their claim last season, $22,000. All 
the gold is from quartz, and is very fine; 
a piece is seldom found weighing over 
ten cents, and much of it has small 
pieces of quartz adhering to it. 

These mines are in the midst of the 
finest timber region between the Sierras 
and the Rocky mountains. __ 

The property 1s now incorporated for 
$2,000,000, there being 200,000 shares 
of $10 each. Twenty-five per cent. of 
the capital stock (50,000 shares) are to 


be placed upon the market for the pur- 


pose of raising funds to develop the 
mines and put up a twenty-stamp mill, 


which the incorporators expect to have — 


running within ninety days. A large 
quantity of the stock has already been 


engaged at fifty cents per share, and will 


be advanced to one dollar as soon as 
10,000 shares are sold. These shares 
will be absolutely the only ones ever 
placed upon the market. 

The incorporators confidently believe 
that a twenty-stamp mill can be kept 
constantly running on twenty-dollar ore 
from the Golden Terra and Comet 
mines; that the ore can be mined and 
milled for five dollars per ton; that the 
cost of the mill will not exceed $15,000 ; 
that as soon as the mill is up and run- 
ning it will pay fully one per cent. per 


| month on the capital stock, or ten per 


cent. at one dollar per share.’ 

May tsth, 1882, Governor Eli H. 
Murray, Judge P. H. Emerson, A. J. 
Pattison, and others, after satisfying 
themselves of the merits of the mines, 
joined the company and incorporated. 
Governor Murray was chosen president, 
J. W. Guthrie treasurer, A. C. Emerson 
secretary, and A. J. Pattison auditor. 
The following gentlemen were chosen di- 
rectors; Eli H. Murray, P. H. Emer- 
son, J. W. Guthrie, D. H. Spencer, H. 
C. Merritt, H. S. Kingbaum, and A. J. 
Pattison. 


PEIRCE’S BOOK STORE. 

The book trade of Utah has grown 
from the absolute nothing to a very ex- 
tensive business. Dwyer and Raybould 
were the pioneers of the book trade, 
then came G. M. Peirce, who has 
to-day an establishment worthy of any 
city in America. 

Early in 1879, owing to the frequent 
demands on him by the more cultivated 
of our citizens, Mr. G. M. Peirce, a 
Methodist Episcopal minister of our city, 


was led to open a book headquarters 


here. His life had been a life among 
books. ‘Himself possessed of a liberal 
education, a graduate of Union College, 
New York, he believed he saw in the 
growing demand of the people for the 
best books, a great worktobedone. He 


has endeavored to fill this mission.- His 


store carries over three thousand volumes 
of various characters. On his shelves the. 
department of science is well repre- 
sented. Books of travel, our great 
poets, school books of the best character, 
choice works of fiction, a magnificent 
edition of an illustrated Bible, miscel- 
laneous works, and a very large stock 
of the best authors in the Seaside Library 
are always on hand at Peirce’s store. Mr. 
Peirce has also established a department 
of art, for which there has been a grow- 
ing taste in our city. He has estab- 
lished connections with the leading art 
house of Philadelphia, so that through 
them whatever is demanded in the way 
of art supply can be secured from 
Philadelphia, New York & London. 
He has constantly on hand a fine supply 


of art stock. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 
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SABBATH BELLS. 

The following lines, written by James 
H. Martineau, Esq., of Logan, Cache 
County, on hearing for the first time in 
many years, the sound of the church 


bells, have been handed us for publi- 
cation: 


Sabbath bells! Sabbath bells! 
What memories throng as your music swells; 
How the shadows glide forth from the “Long, long 


ago,’ 
From the “dim, distant past, that more distant still 


grows 
As the years swiftly bear us, on Time’s silent tide, 
To that vast, mystic ocean—Eternity wide. 


Sabbath bells! Sabbath bells! 

How sweetly are pealing your silvery knells! 

While I list to your sound, from the shadowy clime 

—. the faint, lingering voice of an echoing 
me 

That long ago rang in -~ childhood's bright hours, 

_ That were passed with the birds, ‘mong brooklets 

and flowers. 


Sabbath bells! Sabbath bells! 
Like a requiem soundeth that sow-pealing knell! 


_ Sabbath bells! Sabbath bells! 


And-e’en while I listen, a shadowy throng 
With step slow and mournful, comes silent sions, 
And in that grim hearse, ‘neath its black, waving 


plume 
Lies a mother’s cold form, in her life's fairest bloom. 


Sabbath bells! Sabbath bells! 
Of scenes passing joyous that sounding _— tells! 
The funeral cortege hath vanished from si 
As the night giveth way to Aurora's pale 
d the hours so happy, still happier grow, 
But the dark ones are hid, in the ‘* Long, long ago.” 


oe yet how sweet, are the memories that 
thrill! 
Of songs that were sung—words of love that ws 


inted by lips that are cold ;— 
Of wenera of hair—hands waving adieu— 
Now bee so still in the “ Long, long ago.” 


Sabbath bells! Sabbath bells! | 

Still, to-day, as of yore, your soft music swells! 
The brook still is Teeine. and flowers still bloom, 
Though friends, dear and cherished, pass into so 


tomb. 
And we, too, the living, as years quickly 
Will be numbered, ere jong, in the * Fong, long 


ago.” 


OLIVER CROMWELL. | 
AN HISTORICAL PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 


BY EDWARD 


[A lapse of two years and t months occurs be- 
tween Act II. and Act IT. J 


ACT Il. 


1.— The house of Lady Fairfax. 


[Later Grace Holdfast.) 


Grace. I'd take a Bible oath I saw 
A gallant o’erleap the garden wall ; 
I wonder who the saucy fellow was. 
He is not for.my mistress, that is clear ; 


And, therefore, is for me. Deuce take 
the man! 
If he has come to woo, why doesn’t he 
woo 
I like no half. begotten swains. Soft 
fool ! 


1 am impatient for the chase. 
A score of kisses on demand to know— 


[Eater Wilmot, quickly.) 


Wil. A bargain, Rosebud! 


her—she screams. 


W. TULLIDGE. 


I'd give 


Charles,in England? ; 


Grace. Thou art a saucy knave, thou 
hast the honey sucked— 
How likest now the bee about thine ear? 
[She slaps him.] 
Wil. The honeycomb i is better, pretty 
Grace. [Zhrows off cloak and hat.) 
Grace. [surprised.| Lord Wilmot! 
Wil. Ay, my charming Puritan, ’tis I. 
Grace. Then take thy kissess back; 
none of them. 
Wil. With all my heart, and give 
them thee again. [Kisses her again, 
when they are surprised by Lady 
Fairfax. Grace runs off. | 
Lady F. [severely.| Lord Wilmot, how 
dare you thus pollute my house? 
This is nobrothel, sir. __ 
Wil. Your pardon, lady, for the 
I bring; 
For I have joy to fill the public heart. 
Prince Charles is landed with a host, 
Andis proclaimed our king at Worcester. 
- Lady F. Great news indeed! Prince 
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Then shall we see these iron regicides 
Sbhake'‘like a field of ripened corn, 
When o’er the land a fierce, untimely 
storm 
Sweeps with resistless force. 
news, indeed, 
Lord Wilmot. 
Wil. Charles and his army are in 
trenched within 


Brave 


The walls of Worcester. Scotland’s 
true at last , 

Unto her royal though Argyle’s 
chiefs 


Refused his sanction to the hold design 


i be —Of marching on to London. 


Lady F. Out upon these peporeny 
chiefs ! 
Had I been soldier, sir, and borne the 
rank 
My husband held, our king had not been 
martyred. 
But stand the bulk of Scotland’s chief- 
tains firm? 
Wil. ‘The flower of Scottish chivalry 
is with Prince Charles. 
Lady F. Then all is well. 
liers will rise, 
And rally to the standard of the Princé, 
If his victorious host but reach the 
capital 
Before fierce Cromwell and his Ironsides, 
A panic will possess the Parliament. 
Already does the nation feel alarmed, 
And fear this military sway. 
Wil. Prince Charles will pardon all 
but those who shed his father’s blood. 
Lady F, Lord Fairfax will be true 
unto his cause ; 
But Ito mine. You must be gone at 
once. 


[Zxeunt Wilmot and 
Re-enter Grace. Holdfast. | 


Grace. Gone! and without a part- 
Ing word or kissP 
If e’er Lord Wilmot kisses me again— 
The brute! I'll cry my eyes out. Nay, 
he’s here; 
So I will dry my eyes. Plague on’t—it is 
My sire, with his old musty book. 


[Enter Holdfast, huge Bible in hand, 
absorbed. | 


Ull cry my fill in very ‘alte, 


Hold. What sayeth Daniel? Ten 
horns, I think; ay, here it is: ‘‘And 
great iron teeth’’—our Ironsides. Now 
back to the Dragon. Revelation twelve. 


Here it is. Yes, ‘‘The Dragon and the 


The cava- . 


Woman, and she brought forth a male 
child.”’ 
Grace. "Twas all a scandal, sir. 
There was no child. 

Hold. thy tongue a mo- 
ment; I have it all as—as clear. [Gaz- 
ing intently on the book.| ‘Yes, after 
that the Lord will come.’’ 

Grace. He has come, sir; you met 

him on the stairs. " 

Hold. Come? How? Where? Go- 
ing down the stairs? c 

Grace. The Prince is come as well. 

Hold. Ha! Yes! He was to come; 


the Prince of Peace. 


Grace. And Scots. 
Hold. Hold, Grace. 
word about the Scots. 
Grace. Yes, Lord Wilmot and— . 
Hold. ‘Bah! a lord! ason of Belial, 

Grace. 

Grace. And young Prince Charles— 
Hold. ‘Treason! Iknewit! I had © 
my finger on the very spot. Look 

Grace! The Dragon, the Woman and — 

the Child. 

- Grace. And the Scottish army. 
Hold. Eh? Wilmot—Charles—arm y— 
Grace. Have landed in England! 
Hold. Alarm the nation! Holdfast 

unto the Lord! The. Philistines are 

upon us. Alarm the nation, everybody. 


Holdfast followed by Grace. 


There’s not a 


ScENK 2.—Palace of Hampton Court. 
State Room. Chiefs of the Common- 
wealth discovered. The Chair of 
Royalty vacant. 


[Enter Holdfast, in consternation. | 


Hold. Alarm the nation! Holdfast 3 
unto the Lord! Beat to arms. ° The 
devil and his host are come. Down | 
upon your bare bones everybody. 

Vane. Speak. Holdfast, to the point. 

What aileth thee? 

Hold. Yea, verily, that is it. Hold- 
fast unto the Lord! Oh dear, oh dear! 
The Philistines are upon us. 

Vane. What means thy 

friend? 

Hold. Verily, thou sayest | Holdfass 
unto the Lord! 


tumult. 
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[Enter Fairfax. 
Fair. Prince Charles has landed on 
our shores. | 
Vane. Poor fugitive! 
him post 
To bear his news to France, Holland, 
Anywhere, so he gives us good quittance 
ot him, 


back. 

Vane. I have no fears of Charles, 

but Scotland in the scale. 

Hold. Woe, woe, unto ye, when they 
cry peace, peace! For suddenly there 
is no peace. 

Vane. Be not afraid, good Holdfast, 

we will care for Charles. 


flold. Bah, J afraid? Harry, there 


liveth not a man in England more val- 
iant than I. 


We'll make 


[Enter Wilmot with Cavaliers armed. 
The Chiefs of the Commonwealth 
draw their swords. LExtt Holdfast 
tn alarm.) * 


Wil. Long live King Charles the 
Second ! 
Cavahers. Long live King Charles! 
Vane. As long as King Methuselah! 
But mouth 
His name not quite so loud, brave sirs. 
I have an itching ear that likes not 
kings, 
But tingles bravely at republic sounds. 
Wil. Wave at you, then. [He rushes 
upon Vane, who, after a few passes, 
aisarms him. | 
Vane. ‘Take up thy sword and fall to 
courtly speech. 


[Re-enter Holdfast with armed men. | 


Hold. March up, my men. Holdfast 
unto the Lord. Leave them neither 
root nor branch. 

Vane. Draw off thy friends, Lord 

Wilmot. 

Hold. ‘The Lord be praised, our Pu- 
ritans can fight! | 

Wil. Long live the King! 

ffold. Keep them back! 
brave sirs. 

Vane. Draw off thy friends, I say. 

Dig. Gentlemen, put up your swords. 
Sir arry Vane, your cause is lost. 

Vane. I mee © thou wilt not lose thy 


Holdfast, 


He brings all Scotland at his 


Dig. I say your cause is lost. Our 


troops have won. 


Charles marches on to London. 


Fair. Where then is Cromwell? Has 
his genius failed ? | 
[Lady Fairfax appears.] 
Vane. Unless he is in heaven his 
genius thrives; 
His Ironsides will give report of it. 
Lady F. [coming down) Nay, gentie- 
men; at last his genius fails. 
Tis true, your cause is lost. 
Charles has been 
Proclaimed at Worcester England’s law- 


Prince 


ful King! 
Bow, then, to fate; nor curse our land 
still more 
With civil war. I say, long live King 
Charles ! 
Fair. Gentlemen, we must devise a 


quick defense ; 
Our scouts bring news the enemy is near. 
Hark! the thunder of his guns! 


[ Report of cannon. | 
Lady F. Ay, hark! the thunder of . 
his guns which loud | 


| Proclaim Prince Charles our King. 


Fair. Wife, get thee home. This is 
no place for thee. 
Lady F. Nay, sir; this is the place 
for wives, and children too 
To crowd around your knees with clam- 
orous tongues, 
For peace at length unto our Stricken 
land. 
Fair. Wife, get thee home. 
Vane. Let us at once to arms, and to 
debate hereafter. 
Fair. Ay, to arms! 
defend the city. 
Lady F. Hold, hold, fierce men! 
you have your heads in grace; 
But strike one blow, and Charles’ wrath 
will fall. 
His soldiers now. surround. 
not their shouts? 


[She intercepts her husbaud. | 


Fair. Give way, good wife. 
Lady F. Ere you shall deluge Lon- 
don, sir, with blood, 
And make this jubilee a wail of woe, 
My corse shall stop your path, though 
with this steel > 
I awe you to a paar: [with drawn 


my soldiers will 


Hear you 


dagger.) 


heard.) 
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Where is great Cromwell, sir ? 


_ Send out and bid the people thank the 
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Too late, sir, now for your 
defense. 

"Tis Charles, 

And victory—behold ! 


[Znter Joshua. 
Josh. Cromwell and his [ronsides] 
Hold. Halleujah! Cromwell and his 
Ironsides ! 

Lady F. Cromwell, and not Charies? 
Hold. Long live the Commonwealth ! 
Holdfast unto the Lord! ; 
Lady F. [aside to cavaliers.| We must 

away to warn our friends! 


[Exeunt Lady Firfax and 


Brad. Where tarries he who led our 
armies forth 
And wrought this crownitg mercy for 
our land? 


[Enter Major General Harrison.] 


Har. Blow ye the trumpet loud in 
Israel, 
For the Lord hath given us the victory! 
Vane. Thy sword, friend Harrison, — 
did help him much ; 
Yet had thy prayers, no doubt, a won- 
derous grace. 
Brad. Where is the buckler of the 
Lord of Hosts? 


Tre. (|Entering.] Without, surrounded 
by the grateful throng ; 
Through which I wedged myself with 
face as hard 
As when I charged upon the foe. I like 
Not homage paid to man, nor does our 
chief. 
Flourish.) 


The General is here. 


[Shouts without. Enter Cromwell and 
Milton, preceded by his Ironsides and 


principal officers. | 
Crom. [entering] This Babylonish joy 
offends my ears! 


Source 

From whom alone this crowning mercy 

"comes. 

[ Zo the council] Great sirs, 1am as David * 
with the Ark, 

I could before it dance with sacred glee, 

Then bow me to the dust, © 

That vanity may not be part of me. 

Vane. Nay, let the grateful people 

vent in shouts | 

The fulness of their hearts, as now the 
Parliament 


Through me, and on behalf of Bawiand, 
Declare our lasting love to thee and 
thine. 
Crom. Cromwell’s ‘life and love to 
you and England, 
Which, when I pay not full, may He 
whose grace 
Gave victory at Dunbar and Worcester, 


Withdraw his favor as a sign of wrath, 


And make me like to Samson shorn. 
Vane. As sign of faith in thee, we 
who have said 
Long life to kings, now may long life 
to him 
Who cast them down. 
Crom. Amen; for that did England. 
Brad. And, as more solid proof of 
England’s love,’ 
She gives thee Hampton Court with rich 
estates, 
And names thee Chancellor of Oxford. 
Crom. England o’erwhelms me with 
her love. 
I have no time for Cromweil’s praise. 
Brad. Lord General, take thou that 
august seat. [ pointing to the royal chatr. | 
Crom. ‘The seat of kings? I will not 
plant myself in it. 
What! the Tempter?—Set my trembling 
feet 
Upon the the temple’s lofty pinnacle, 
That I might dizzy grow and cast me 
down? 
Vane. Cromwell, be calm. 
great indignant soul 
Hath ta’en alarm at that which would 
All England shock, did we propose to 
make you king. 
Crom. Pardon my 
thought, whose birth, 
Did fright me more than would a host 
of foes. 
Some spleenish hag did witch it into me, 
Knowing how Cromwell hates the name 
of king. 3 


[Enter Spanish A 


Ambassador [aside to Cromwell.] Be 
on your guard, great sir, Spain bears 
you love. 

Crom. Be seated, friends, again. I 
had forgot 

This palace, now, is mine own private 
house. 


[ They return to scats.] 
[aside] What does Spain mean! I must 


be on the watch, 
[ Takes the royal chair.) 
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Vane. Let us to business. What 
would Spain of us? 
Ambas. Spain asks of England ears 
for her request. 
Crom. Speak, Spain, then, to the 
point, for we have sense 
For volumed deeds, not words. 
Ambas. Europe is shaken by this 
mighty war, 
Which like an ax laid at the giant roots 


Of ancient orders, threatens them with. 


doom. 


What you have done, Spain justifies ; - 


but thrones 
Must not be cast as Baal’s altars down. 
_ England is not a world— : 
_ Crom. Yet she has made one quake. 
Ambas. You owe to Europe ker in- 
tegrity ; 
Then break not England now the 
harmony 
Of ages born, but let her choose a king. 
Crom. She shall not choose a king. 
Ambas. Spain asks not for ™ Stuart 
dynasty, 
But some great man of England’ s loving 
choice. 
Be that man Cromwel// so I speak for 
Spain. 
Crom. [rises] And I for England! 
Go with speed and tell 
To Spain she cannot add to us nor take 
One inch from ‘Cromwell's height, nor 
move a jot 
His fixed will. 
Ambas.’ Do you contemn the gracfous 
love of Spain? 
Crom. We do contemn her gilded 
. bait, and ask 
No grace of Europe’s crowned heads. 
Ambas. Pause, sirs, pause. 
Crom. We will not pause till Eng- 
land greater ranks 


Than when she bowed beneath her scep- 


.tered Gods. 
No more of this. 
Ambas. You shall have war ere men- 
ace Europe thus. 
Crom. War be it, then, and be it 
quickly too. 
God's might! We fear ye not! 


[Axit A mbassador in a rage. 


Dismiss our council, sirs; we are much 
moved. 
Buf war to all the world, ere we 
up again. 
[ Close in scene. 


SCENE 3.— Outside the walls of Windsor — 


Castle. Night. 
[Enter Generals TIreton and Harrison 


Jrom opposite directions, in military 


cloaks. | 


Har. Stand, ho! Who comes? 


Tre. A friend and soldier of the 
Commonwealth. . Cromwell with a troop 
of his Ironsides is near: 


Har. And young Prince Charles? Is_ 


he at bay, or is he caught and caged? 

Ire. ‘The Prince hiding like a 
hunted hare. Our soldiers scour the 
country through, to hunt him down. 
While Charles is free to roam, e’n though. 
a fugitive, a host is in him. 

Har. The Lord detiver us! 

fre. Amen! 


Har. The nobles are a herd of 
goats, A Saul to reign again would they 
restore. 

Tre. Ay, there it is, friend: Harrison. 
This witching name of king‘hath sanctity 


| in people’s minds long trained to love 


the name of kings. 
_ Har. The Lord deliver us, say I. 


Tre. Amen to that again. Didst 
mark the pride of Spain? Out on her 
princely arrogance! What is’t to Spain 
though England should go mad to re-set 
up her thrones? I felt a tide of molten 
fire consuming me when Spain did urge 
to make our Cromwell king. The pe 
need no kings. | 


Har. I love thee more for that. 


need no king! 


Tre. And I love Cromwell more for 
saying so to-day. 

Ffar. And yet I fear there’s much of 
Satan left in us. God give us grace! 
The wicked spell of princes steals our 
hearts as Absalom did steal the hearts of 
Israel. 


Ire. Therefore hath Cromwell come 
to-night to see a headless king. 


Har. Hark, our Ironsides come sing- 


ing psalms, as when they go to battle. 


[Enter a troop of Ironsides singing a 
psalm: ‘‘The Lord hath delivered them 
into our hands.’’ The famous words 
of Cromwell at the battle of Dunbar, 
set to music, by Professor John 
Tullidge. | 
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GOD IS DELIVERING THEM. 
Words of Cromwell at the Battle of Dunbar. 
MUSIC BY PROF. JOHN TULLIDGE. : 


= 
God is de-liv’-ringthem, is de -liv'ring them in -to our hands, 
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Coro. Vivace con spirito. 
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TULLID GE 'S QUARTE RL ¥ MA GAZINE. 


SCENE Castle. Vault of 
Henry VII. to which Charles was 
borne. The king ts unsepulchered and 
lying as in state, to describe the tradt- 
tionary incident of Cromwell visiting 
the tomb to look upon the beheaded mon- 
arch. Marble tablets around bearing 
inscriptions. Boldly prominent ts seen 

the tomi of Henry VIII, King of Eng- 
land. Tomb of Jane Seymour, Queen 
of England. Tombs of kings and 
queens. Guards of the Ironsides on 


the watch. Door of vault opens. |. 


Joshua descends. 


Josh. 1s it well with ye my men? 
What devil has possessed our ‘General 
To set us watching over dead men's 

bones. 

Har. { from above| Ho! within there! 

Josh. Stand, ho! 

Who comes here? 

[ Vault opens. | 
One who lappeth of the water. 
Gideon? 
Yes; and his men. 

Josh. [To guards.| ’Tis the General! 

ffar. (descending.| Haste, Joshua, and 
withdraw the guards. 

Josh. Quick, guard. [ Exeunt. 


[/reton descends, followed by Cromwell 
and Milton. | 


Crom. Is the dead alone? 
Har. Except our presence. 
Crom. Charles unsepulchred ? 
Har. As you commanded. 
Crom. I watch to night. : 
fre. Shall we remain to guard? 
Crom. Without; alone 
Charles face to face. | 
Mil. This offer of the King of Spain 
Haunts Cromwell more than’s good for 
his mind’s peace. 
Crom. And therefore, Milton, came I 
here for strength, 
Cromwell to arm against himself. 
He is not conscience-sound nor all at 
ease ; 
An evil spirit hath come over r him, 7 
Which I would exorcise in this dread 
place 
With that poor marred clay to speak 
More potent words than e’er it — 
in life. 
Mil. General, be yourself. - 
Crom. Aye to be sound o’ mind-and- 


Har. 
Josh. 


meet 


heart, Milton, 


Jt is thine own! 


Is to be against the 
If God in Cromwell but approve the © 
work, 
Then let the world’s tongue wag. I'll 
stop mine ears | 
Till Heaven’s mysterious will be wrought 
in me. 
I would, good Milton, learn heaven’s 
purposes, 
And in the presence of that witness 
there, 
That Satan might not catch me in his 
toils. 
Mil. Let me keep midnight vigils 
with you, sir. 
Crom. Notso; with him alone. 
What is the time o’ the clock? 


Mil. Well nigh upon the stroke of 
twelve. 

Crom. Leave me until the en 
watch is past. 


[/reton, Harrison and Milton ascend the 
vault. | 


Nay not alone! 
A host of witnesses invisible, 
Whose breath hath raised an incorporeal 
wind 
To blow me to this shore of kingly pomp, 
Encircle me about. God! ’tis a dread 
Tribunal that I meet, wrapt in this deep 
But sentient silence; yet one other soul, 
Cromwell, thou hast to meet more dread 
than they: 
Cromwell, judge thy- 
self 
what was that? It seemed that 
voices answered me. 
‘Twas but the echoes of this ghostly 
vault, 
Or my attuned conscience » hears its own 


Ha! 


amens. [A pause, then uncovers 
Coffin. | 
I’}1 Jook on’t now with all the eyes of 
sense 


And soul.—Yet does it not appal me.— 

‘Twas Heaven that set me on, and its 
. fixed will 

Did so possess my soul that had a world 

Knelt at my feet to urge my hand to 
stay 

The axe that tock thy life, I- would have 
steel’d 

My heart against its prayer. 
am I 

No Brutus. Had'st thou been England’s 
Cesar 

And born with right divine pre-ordinate 


But yet 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Upon thine head, as special mortals are, 
To gain the empire of the earth, no act 


Of mine had laid thee there. Or had’st 
thou been, 

Like Saul, annointed once by grace the 
Prince 


Of Israel, as David in the cave 

Spared him, so had I thee. No man of 

blood | 

At heart, yet would I sweep away a host 

To do heaven’s will: I am heaven’s 
instrument ! 

Charles, thou did’st not live for Eng- 
land’s greatness ! 

Thy race has ever been a curse to her, 
and to her people. [Zurns from 

Charles to the tomb of Henry VIIT.] 

What sayest thou great ghost of him 
who sleeps 

In yonder tomb? 

‘Where is the heir of her whose mighty 
hand 

Gave balance to the world, who hurled 
the Pope 

Across the sea and caged him up in 
Rome? 

Harry of England, answer if thou can’st. 

Where is the heir of that all matchless 

Queen— 

Thy daughter! 


[ Cromwell, carried away, has approached 
the tomb of Henry VITT. | 


Great God! It isa living sepulchre 
Which opens thus its dreadful jaws to 
speak to me. | 


[ Zhe tomb opens. The slabs of marble 
part and reveal the spirit in armor, tl- 
lumed with a sombre halo. The Spirit 


advances. Cromwell in amazement 
Jalls back. | 
Spirit. Behold him, Cromwell, in 


thyself! 


Crom. O, wondrous vision, speak, — 


speak—lI list to thee. 
Spirit. ‘Thou art my heir, ordained to 
execute 
The work begun, by me, and ‘break 
Rome down. 
Crom. An archangel speaks ! 


Spirit. Thine act has made thee mine! 
Thy title deed ts there! 


[Zhe Spirit has approached the coffin of | 


_ Charles, and looking upon the face of 
dead, points.| THERE! 


_ The genius of the Commonwealth 


-Ireton, 


And smites proud Spain at Dunkirk. 


Gives thee her sceptre and her power to 


sway 

For England’s weal and greatness. 

But take thou not the name of king! 

Crom. OO thou -ineffable and august 
form 

Whose charmed speech on my enrap- 
tured ears, 

Comes as oracular syllables, and steals 

The soul nigh out of me; say what 
dread we// 

Hath sent thee here? What awful pow- 
cnt... 

That links us in this fated chain of acts? 


| Is it the power that rules the world for 


good,’ 
Or do the Srineiealilal of hell encom- 
pass us ? 
Thou draw’st me in thy tracks to follow 
thee, 
And I cannot resist thy potent spell, 
Speak and resolve me with more cir- 
cumstance. | 
Again the tomb embraces thee,— 
Stay, awful presence, stay! 
O, England speak! 
And if thou art forbid to tell the power 
That sent thee, still, O, speak thou on, 
For I have infinite desire to hear thee out. 
What shall I do to consummate our 
work? 
How magnify this wondrous fate in us? 
Spirit. Make England great. 
Crom. Ay! That wiil I. 
Spirit. Smite Spain at Dunkirk. 
Crom. Speak on that 1 might execute! 


[Zomb closes, vault dark. | 


I am alone ! 


"Tis gone. 
What, ho. without! 


What, ho, Ireton! 


[ Zreton, sword in hand, rushes into vault, 
with Harrison and guards, followed by 
Milton | 


Har. What hath surprised the Gen- 
eral thus! 
Ire. Men, search the vault. 
Mil. (touching Cromwell| Why stand 
you lost in rapt amazement, sir? 
Crom. The vision, Milton! It said 
-—thou couldst not dream, | 
Good Milton, all the import of its speech. 
Another time tell shee/ 
Harrison see that re-sepulchered. 
[ Pointing to coffin. | 
England lends her help to 
France, 
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de of a high order. 
. himself capable of this, in no sense re- 


brother-partners. 


Morgan and Lockhart will command our 
force. 

Milton, we'll show Prince Conde, Lux- 
emburg 

And Turrenne, how men of God can 

fight. 

{| Zo men] See to your arms! March! . 


[Jronsides strike up a few bars of a 


psalm: ‘* God hath delivered them into 
our hands.’’ Marching Tableau. 
Slow curtain, as enmers are march- 


ing up. 
Enp oF Act III. 


[ Zo be continued. | 


JOSEPH R. WALKER. 


Among the familiar faces of Utah 
men with which this issue is adorned, 
none are more thoroughly identified with 
the interests of our growing Territory 
than that of Joseph Robinson Walker, 
of the great mercantile and mining 
house of Walker Brothers. Accustomed 
to all the intricacies of modern business 
matters, with a mind sufficiently com- 
prehensive, and an astuteness equal to 
every occasion, Mr. Walker has ever en- 
joyed the fullest confidence of his three 
brothers, who have always accorded him 
the leadership of the firm. 

Realizing the importance of the trust 
confided in him, he has never permitted 
the interests of the firm to suffer when 
its protection depended upon untiring 
attention, skillful manipulation and com- 
petent guidance. Considering the vast 
and varied interests of the concern of 
which this gentleman stands at the head, 
it is but justice to acknowledge that his 
achievements are unexcelled by any man 
among us. Of course he has always 
been ably assisted by his gifted brothers, 
and as they are all unlike in many im- 
portant qualities, one can readily under- 
stand that a mind which could assimi- 
late the views and plans of four promi- 
nently marked individualisms, and 
guide them without a jar, must certainly 
That he has shown 


flects upon the qualifications of his 
It speaks: well for 
their keenness of insight that they have 
allowed the utilization of such qualities 


= 


as those possesséd by Mr. Rob, as he is_ 
usually designated : those who are not 
sufficiently familiar to dispense _ the 
prefix. 

He is not, as is often supposed, the 
oldest member of the firm, His brother 
Samuel S. is the senior. Next comes 
Joseph tig the subject of -our 
notice. our brothers have spheres 
of their own, and are by no means 
merged in the central sun, so as to lose 
their identity, but all realize ‘the value 
of the great acumen of their honored 
brother, and all repose in him the same 
confidence as they would have done in 
their talented father, had-his life been 
spared to them. | 

The mercantile qualifications of these | 
gentlemen are inherited. Each _pos- 
sesses characteristics peculiarly valuable, 
and indeed necessary to success, but the 
happy blending of pre-requisites was 
especially prominent in one and the 
others rallied to his support with a loy- 
alty and sagacity which does them 
honor, and has resulted in the accumu- 
lation of princely fortunes and a name 
unquestioned in the commercial marts of 
the world. 

Four brothers working harmoniously 
and so successfully under the peculiar 
circumstances attending the growth of 
this great house, is something rarely 
seen, and their efforts can only be ap- 
preciated when thoroughly understood. 
Pulling steadily along, no matter what 
winds or waves were opposing, these gal- 
lant sailors on life’s stormy sea have 
shown their skill and pluck to an extent 
unparallelled in Utah’s history. 

Their success is phenomenal; their 
strength is not yet understood; their 


labors have hardly begun, and the prob- 


able results can scarcely be realized. | 

They are all young men; their ages 
being approximately as follows: Samuel 
Sharpe 48, Joseph Robinson 46, David 
Frederick 44, and Matthew Henry 38. 
They have been able for some time to 
draw checks witb seven figures, and 
their commercial standing is such, that 
if another were added their paper would 
be honored. Their growth has been 
steady, and their interests have been and 
are attached to Utah with hooks of steel. 
There is nothing ephemeral, nothing 
flighty or even speculative in their record. 


| Sound business principles have been 
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WALKER. 


their and sound honor, has 
been their guiding star. 

No one has a rightful claim upon them 
which will not be promptly met and ad- 
_justed upon presentation. No one can 


- show a flaw in the armor of this finan- 


cial giant, whose four heads are practi- 
cally one, whose interests are thoroughly 
identified with this region, and whose 
success is indicative of. the growth of 
the surrounding country. To have 
achieved such a position, to have accom- 
plished such results, it is clear that vast 
executive ability has been utilized. To 
attempt to explain the cause of such un- 
qualified success by attributing it to for- 
tuitous circumstances, is puerile to a de- 
gree, only appreciated by those who, like 
the writer, are cognizant of the untoward 
environment. 

The determination manifested, the 
hard labor expended, the privations en- 
dured by these men can hever be known, 
unless they choose to detail their experi- 
ence in these particulars. ° 
_ The tenacity displayed by: many of 

our self-made men, and the trying cir- 
cumstances attendant upon their pr 
through life, have been delineated ‘by 


histriographers for the instruction of the - 


youthful mind the world over, but in 
many respects the history of the men of 
whom we speak, is vastly different from 
all others. 

It is unnecessary to rehearse the many 
vicissitudes which form a t of the 
checkered history of the Territory of 
Utah. It is to be regretted that these 
vicissitudes have afforded scope for sen- 
sation-mongers, who have been, and are, 
the great stumbling-block in the path of 
progress; but it is stating the fact to say 
that the history of the Walker Brothers 
has been so intimately interwoven with 
the Territorial existence as to render 
them a very important factor. Their 
influence has ever been on the side of 
progress. Their growth has been the 
harbinger of success to all. Their ex- 
emplary commercial rectitude has given 
character to Utah enterprises everywhere. 

So much of this is due to Joseph R. 
Walker, so much of his personality has 
been stamped upon the current results of 
his consistent adherence to well-tried 
commercial principles, that he stands in 
the minds of the people as the very head 


and front of Utah’s — men, 


far above the reach or understanding ot 
of a few petty de gues, whose in- 
herent insolence inspires them to attain 


.to honors as inappropriate as they are 


to them unattainable. | 
The crises through which our Terri- 
tory has passed are numerous, and the 


sound judgment of this gentleman has 


always maintained its equilibrium, at 
critical junctures which have turned the 
heads of many prominent men of our 
times. His interests have for a long 
time been very extended, and his views 
have always been comprehensive and 
entirely free from that unprincipled 
radicalism, which has been the curse 
of this Territory. His mind was al- 
ways clear. His foresight was almost 
prophetic. His ideas were always based 
on practical experience and keen insight 
into human nature. He never faltered, 
never failed to stand true to his colors, 
and never viewed anything from one 


standpoint alone. He was quite reticent, 


very thoughtful and observant, ever on 
the alert to convince himself of the truth 
of his position, or to undo the falsity he 
may have accepted. 

A close and intelligent contact with 
the various interests of our Territory, 
has given him a thorough knowledge 


of everything pertaining to its material » 


welfare, and has developed his experience 
to a point of perfection, which always 
leads to rational and conservative obser- 
vation. Totally unlike many superficial 
observers, he has had at all times great 
faith in humanity, and human capacity 
to right itself unger all circumstances. 
He has never seen the necessity ot 
radical measures, and consequently has 
failed to gain the admiration of a small 


circle of irresponsibles, whose respect he 


however, holds against their will. The 
influence of petty cliques is fortunately 
growing ‘‘smaller by degrees and 
beautifully less,’’ for which let us re- 
joice. No man has had greater cause 
to appreciate the importance of cool 
demeanor and constant vigilance, as 
they have served him faithfully in 


trying situations, and. kept him 


from extremes which good judgment 
thus always warned him against. If Mr. 
Rob. Walker, as the head of the influ- 
ential firm of Walker Brothers, had but 
listened to the various schemes proposed 


by the different cliques:which have held 
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_ephemerally the destinies of Utah in 
their hands, and had countenanced any 
one of the many schemes which the 


authors thereof: would now blush to 


name, our thriving commonwealth would 


have been in a far less desirable condi- 
tion. | 


Men who, from the standpoint of in- 


tellectual strength alone would have 


been accounted his equal in every re- 
spect, have been compelled to differ with | 


him as to what was his duty in this or 


that crisis, and it would have been as 
difficult to change their base at that time 


as it would be now to persuade them to 
admit that they were the progenitors of 
schemes long since dead of unfitness. 
What was it, then, which gave this man 
such breadth of comparison, such im- 
and cosmopolitan comprehension? 
hat was it which always caused him 
to move slowly when others advised 
dashing impetuosity ? 

Simply, common sense—that quality 
of which the average agitator knows 
nothing—that cautious foresight which 
bids you ‘‘look before you leap.” 

When men at the foot of fortune’s 
ladder, and who are too often at the bot- 
tom of everything through the force of 
press, become desperate and reck- 
lessly advocate ‘‘anything for a change,”’ 
it is well that others, who occupy a more 
elevated position, should be allowed to 
say a word in moderation, and in such 
instances calm judgment seems to’ be 
given only to those entrusted with vast 
interests, the care of which has devel- 
oped qualities unknown to the blatant 
advocate of revolution. : 

When the countenance of solid men is 
_witbheld from certain schemes, and the 
fdct- becomes apparent that whatever 
éidorsement is given is under protest, 
_ guch schemes lose force, and either re- 
coil upon their creators or die of 
vacuity. 

Such men as the Walker Brothers are 
as much of a necessity in the political 
weal of Utah, as the air and pure 
wager are to physical life. 
fluence has naturally been toward con- 
servatism. Radical and revengeful pro- 
jects could never be endorsed by men 
whose interests were as extended as 


those controlled by subject of our 
_ gketch, and it should never be forgotten 
“that the. wise utterances of a few clear- 


him. 


Their in-. 


headed ones, ‘chief among whom was 


Mr. Joseph R. ‘Walker, have quietly 
avelted ‘unknown of and 
heard ‘of ‘by many of the ‘plodding cit- 
izens of this mountain region. — 

Always independent, never vacillating, 
this gentleman has walked steadily to a 
line of conduct which does him honor, 
and which as surely as the rising of the 
sun will continue until the few self-suf- 
ficient ones who “‘strut their brief hour 
upon the stage’’ awaiting admira-— 
tion, are lost in ,the vastness of their 
vwn appreciation. The great pub- 
lic well knows the character of 
Mr. Walker; the better elements of our 
community know his worth, and his in- 
fluence is far beyond what he himself 
comprehends, so that the near future 
must demand his services in positions to _ 
which his ambition would never lead 
We congratulate Utah on the pos-. 
session of such men as Mr. J. R. Walker, 
and we feel proud that our representa- 
tives come from such stock. We have 
asked the attention of the chief magis- 
trate to his peculiar fitness for guberna- 
torial honors, and we have never swerved 
in our faith that fitting recognition will 
be made of the eminent services of this 
gentleman. 

When the proper time comes, we be- 


lieve we shall have the pleasure of greet- 


ing Utah’s most eminent citizen, Gov- 
ERNOR JOSEPH R. WALKER. 


“For ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” | 


THE BACHELOR'S PLAINT: 
My Courting Days are Over 


BY WM. GILL MILLS. _ 
Once I could feel, with ardent glow, ? 
Love's hopes and fears and gentle wiles ; 
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Se or, I am not old 
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I'm fond 
a i crowds : 
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ae On yon high mountain's brow 
‘m not a rover 
me m hale and hearty, too, I vow,— 
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The tempting veil I do not raise, 
To kiss the blooming, blushing “se: 
I do not utter words of praise, 
Nor tell the flattering little aa 
I cannot kneel with : 
The boon to ask ending lover ; 
I'm master now of all my ways,— 
My courting _— are over. 


I blunder s 

“When I would be 
Take smiles for wrinkles, black for 

And daughters for their darling i LM 
From ruby lip th h follies rise, 
I fy from it and them a rover ; 
Nor nose nor eyes I criticize,— 

My courting days are over. 


M us is very swift, 
y, my trotting horse ; 
The poet fills his sacred gift, 

But I would rather fill my purse: 
I've learnt to speak in honest phrase, 

Nor ape the whining, mincing lover ; 
I give no compliment nor praise,— 

y courting days are over. 


y Ovid's dull, my Petrarch’s dry, 
y lying low and still; 
_ I turn to cold philosophy, 
And Byron leave for Stewart Mill: 
But beaux may write in glowing strains, 
While belles the ardent plea discover, 
I’ve burnt my album's sweet refrains,— 


My courting days are over. 


Serene and peaceful 
No rash revenge is there; 
I cannot dine on fancy's schemes, 
Nor live in castles in the air. | 
New milk, no doubt, is. good and hale 
For parson, cynic, or soft lover; 
But I,—I love my wine and ale,— 
My courting days are over. 


e yo hearts to ecs 
Or sweet 
In charms, I'm deaf as deaf can be. 
When Emma, with her blandest glance, 
With hands in white gloves I discover, 
I then declare, ‘‘I do not dance,—"’ 
My courting days are over. 


I turn my thoughts to state affairs, 
And hope my party may succeed ; 
I look for ‘‘ The Commissioners,” 
And argue, what does Utah need ?”’ 
The only feet that I shall claim 
Are feet that mining stocks can cover; 
No little minx shall hoist my name,— 
courting days over. 
7 


As others are, I may be / 
A boudoir's babbling favorite ; 
A ’s pliant tool or pet, 
flattered son of lore or wit; 
cloud or sun, 
hope or fear my lot discover, 
My! ony and lute have lost their tone,— 
y courting days are over. 
‘Salt Lake City, 


IN MEMORY OF JUDGE PYPER 


We. have the mournfdl duty to record 
the death of our beloved brother and 
friend, Judge Alexander C. Pyper. So 
much has been said in all the Utah 
papers in honor of our departed relative, 
that it seems better taste in us to let the 
public voice speak its reverence for the 
departed, rather than to issue from the 
members of his own family, and there- 
fore we reproduce the following excel- 
lent and feeling article from the columns 
of the Herald: 


On Friday morning (June 28,) an 
event which has been expected for some 
time, and which has been thought of 
only with sadness and pain, took place. 
This event was the death of Judge Alex- 
ander C. Pyper. 


‘‘ He had been prostrated for several 


weeks, and while all hoped for the best, 
it was feared he would yet be forced to 
succumb to the painful and incurable 
evil which had assailed him—cancer of 
the face. Twice had it been operated 
upon, the first time almost causing his 


death; both leaving him weak and pros- 


trated. These operations, however, 
while they afforded temporary relief, did 
not stop the growth of the tumors, and 
latterly this growth has pulled him 
down, slowly rendering him weaker and 
sapping away that vitality which is essen- 
tial to life. He felt that the heat of thesum- 
mer was against him, and asked that he be 
taken up. the canyon, a request which 


_ was complied with and which afforded him | 


temporary relief, but had no permanent 
effect, the disease having an unrelenting 
hold upon his system, which could only 
be satisfied by death. On Thursday 
night, Doctor Benedict urged that he be 
brought to the city, as the patient was 
then insensible, and as there were unmis- 
takable evidences that his end was fast 
approaching. Before this could be done 
however, he had succumbed, breathing 
his last about eight o ‘clock, Friday 
morning, at the camp, which was about 
a mile above the Empire Mill. Death 
was apparently painless, and he was sur- 
rounded, as he had expressed a wish to 
be at the supreme. moment, by his rela- 
tives and trusty friends.. 

Judge Alexander C’ Pyper was born 
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on the ‘18th day of: May, 1828, at 
Largs, Ayrshire, Scotland, and was con- 
‘sequently fifty-four years, two months and 
ten daysold. While yet a you 
embraced the gospel of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, and 
served for some time in the ministry, 
with marked credit to. himself and 
with benefit to the cause with which he 
had associated himself. Emigrating to 


the United States, he located first at St. 
Lonis, then at Council Bluffs, and later 


on at Florence, Nebraska. In the two 
last named places he was engaged in 
business and was quite successful, while 


for a period of four years he rendered 


valuable service in forwarding emigra- 
tion from ‘the frontier. 


ness, having brought his stock with him 


‘by ox team, across the plains; and since — 


that time has been engaged in various 
pursuits, among them, as a manufacturer 


of chemicals, as a miller, as a general. 


‘merchant, and as superintendent of the 
‘grocery department of Zion’s Co-dpera- 


‘tive Mercantile Institution a number of 


years ago. 


“In” August, 1874, he was elected 


‘police: justice of the Fifth Precinct of 
this City, a position which he has held 
‘without interruption ever since. It is in 


this capacity, probably, that he is most 


‘widely known in this vicinity. As a 
rule'the duties of this position are any- 
thing but satisfactory, and it is one 
which is open to much abuse, and one 
which can be greatly abused. But 


Judge Pyper combined those rare charac- ' 


teristics which enabled him always to ac- 
quit himself with dignity and to main- 
tain his self-respect. So fair and impar- 
tial: has been his course, so great a friend 
has he been to right, and ‘so anxious to 
be just to all, that, despite the disagree- 
able character of the office, he has: won 
for himself in its administration, the re- 


spect of every person, and was admired : 


and feared alike by those of his own 


faith, and by those whose religious views: 


were diametrically épposed to his own. 
‘While many may occupy the position he 
has left vacant, very, very few can fill it. 

**For ‘sixteen years he has been a 
member of the City Council of Salt 


Lake, and in this, ‘as in all other spheres, 


has distinguished himself for his good, 


‘sound judgment, his zeal in the public | 


man he | 


on | He came to this» 
city in 1859, when he commenced busi- . 


welfare, and his integrity to the trusts 
reposed inhim. 

‘‘In June, 1877, he was appointed 
bishop of the Twelfth Ward of this 
City, and has won for himself the affec- 
tion and love of those over whom he 
presided. Of late years he took a great 
deal of interest in the production of silk, 
and has probably contributed more to- 
wards the establishment of the silk in- 
dustry than’any other individual. 

‘‘ His life has been one of unceasing 
activity, not only in personal pursuits 
but in the interest of the public. In the 
latter he has displayed especial assiduity. 
Possessed of a clear and far-reaching 
mind, his judgment. was necessarily 
sound, and was highly valued by all who 
knew him. He was free, fair and liberal, 
and his mind was so constituted that his 
perceptions of right and wrong were 
always clear. He had also a faculty of 
being on the’ right side, and of being a 
fearless and consistent defender of what 
he believed to be just: hence, he was 
universally esteemed, and hence he made 
the office of police justice—usually de- 
graded—an office clothed with dignity 
which commanded. respect.. He was 
homely in his manner, good-natured and 
generous; and in his death an unmis- 
takable loss will be felt which can only 
be made up with great difficulty.”’ 

On the evening of his death the City 
Council met to draft resolulions of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased. 
Mayor Jennings and the members of the 


Council generally spoke with great feel- 


ing. The Mayor stated that the-object 
of the meeting was to afford the Council 
an opportunity to express their respect 
and esteem for their fellow-laborer. 

On Sunday, July goth, funeral services 
were held at the Twelfth Ward Meeting 
House, and so deeply were the speakers 
affected that repeatedly emotion inter- 
rupted their utterance. This was spec- 
ially the case with ex-Mayor Little and 
Judge Pyper’s longtime friend and*coun- ~ 
tryman, David O. Calder. . 

In the history of Salt Lake City, 
which we design to publish before long, 
we shall deal historically with the pub- 
lic services of Alexander C. Pyper, ac- 
companying the subject with a. steel 
plate portrait of the honored dead. 
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THE GREAT ONTARIO MINE. 


Ere another quarter of a century shall 
have passed, Utah will have ceased to be 
spoken of as the ‘‘Zion of the Mor- 
mons,’’ and will have become historically 
famous as the greatest mining State in 
America. ‘That Utah long ago would 
have reached such a rank, had this 
wondrous country been settled by such a 
class of men as those who founded the 
State of California, is undoubtedly the 
plain historical fact; but the Mormons 
had another and an entirely different 
mission. than that of founding a mining 
State, which, however, by a clear intent 
i manifest destiny,’’ from the begin- 
ning Utah was destined to become. Nor 
were the Mormons to be blamed for the 
faithful pursuance of their mission, and 
most foolish has been the cry so often 
howled at them, that the leaders of the 
Church were opposed to the opening of 
the mines. of this vast mineral-laden 
country. The mining part is the work 
of the Gentiles and not of the Mormons. 
It is our mines which have brought the 
Gentile population here and invited the 
investment of millions of capital,—the 
mines which have brought such men as 
R. C. Chambers and E. P. Ferry to give 
success to our mining enterprises, redeem- 
ing our Territory, by a careful and exper- 
ienced management from the betrayal of 
one of the finest mining countries on the 
globe through the unscrupulous specula- 
tions of men who had na fundamental or 
abiding relations with our Territory. 
Thus viewed historically, we give to the 


Gentiles the mining mission as we do to. 


the Mormons that of the forming of the 
body and goverment of Utah society. 


Even the early goldfinders of Cali- 
fornia, carried away beyond the contem- 
plation of the solid mineral resources of 
these regions, looked upon Utah much 
as did the Monnons themselves—namelv, 
as a rare spot where to build up a Latter- 
day Zion; and they were rejoiced to 
find by the way an oasis in the desert. 
Here are a few passages of a graphic 
sketch from the artistic pen of a gold 


digger, a correspondent of the Wew 


York Tribune, under date of July, 1849: 
Vol. 2—A. | 


‘*The company of gold diggers which 
I have the honor to command, arrived 
here on the 3d instant, and judge our 
feelings when, after some twelve hundred 
miles travel through an uncultivated 
desert, and the last one hundred miles 
of the distance through and among 
lofty mountains, and narrow and diffi- 
cult ravines we found ourselves suddenly, 
and almost unexpectedly, in a compara- 
tive paradise. * * At first sight of all 
these signs of cultivation in the wilder- 
ness, we were transported with wonder and 
pleasure. Some wept, some gave three 
cheers, some laughed and some ran and 
fairly danced for joy, while all felt inex- 
pressibly happy to find themselves once 
more amid scenes which mark the pro- 
gress of advancing civilization. We 
passed on amid scenes like these, ex- 
pecting every moment to come to some 
commercial centre, some business point 
in this great metropolis of the mountains, 
but we were disappointed. No hotel, 
sign post, cake and beer shop, barber 
pole, market house, grocery, provision, 
dry goods, or hardware store distingished 
one part of the town from another: not 
even a bakery or mechanic’s sign was 
anywhere discernible. 

‘* Here, then, was something new; an 
entire people reduced to a level, and all 
living by their !abor—all cultivating the 
earth or following some branch of physi- 
cal industry. At first I thought it was 
an experiment, an order of things estab- 
lished purposely to carry out the prin- 
ciples of ‘socialism’ or ‘Mormonism.’ 
In short, I thought it very much like — 
Owenism personified. _ 

‘* I this day attended worship with them 
in the open air. Some thousands of 
well dressed, intelligent-looking people 
assembled ; a number of them on fovot, 
some in carriages, and some on horse- 
back. Many were neatly and even fashion- 
ably clad. The beauty and neatness of the 
ladies reminded me of some of our best 


congregations of New York. They had 


a choir of both sexes, who performed 
exceedingly well, accompanied by a 
band, playing well on almost every mus-— 
ical instrument of modern invention. 
Peals of the most sweet, sacred and 


solemn music filled the air; after which, 
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a solemn prayer was offered by Mr. Grant 
a Latter-day Saint), of Philadelphia.. 
hen followed various business adver- 

tisements, read by the clerk. * * * 

After this came a lengthy discourse by 

Mr. Brigham Young, President of the 

Society, pfartaking somewhat of politics, 

much of religion and philosophy, and a 

little on the subject of gold; showing 
the wealth, strength and glory of Eng- 

land, growing out of her coal mines, 
iron and industry, and the weakness, cor- 
ruption and degradation of Spanish 

America, Spain, etc., growing out of their 
gold and silver, and idle habits. 


‘*I had many strange feelings while con- 
templating this new civilization, growing 
up so suddenly in the wilderness. I al- 
most wished I could awake from my 
golden dream, and find it but a dream; 
while I pursued my domestic duties as 
quietly, as happily, and contentedly as 
this strange people.’’ 


Here we have the two primitive views 
of Utah presented both from the Gen- 
tile gold finder’s standpoint, and also 
from the standpoint of the Mormon 


leader in his policy of organizing a 


single-minded religious people, given to 
the industrial habits of agriculture and 
manufactures. In the end, this very pol- 
icy of Brigham Young and the first for- 
mation of society in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, will greatly tend to make Utah a 
supreme mining country in quite an ex- 
ceptional sense, transferring the idea of 
peculiarity from the Church or the Mor- 


mon community to the country itself. 


Utah, as a mining country, will grow very 
much into the likeness of England, as a 
mining country, so that Brigham Young 
was really sensing the destiny of this won- 
derful Territory, when he showed his peo- 
ple in that early discourse, ‘‘the wealth, 
strength and glory of England, growing 
out of her coal mines, iron, and indus- 
try; and the weakness, corruption and 


degradation of Spanish America, Spain, | 


etc., growing out of their gold and sil- 
_ ver, and idle habits.’’ And this is the 
very lesson which the working of the 
great Ontario Mine, under the manage- 
ment of Chambers, has been teaching 
from its first development—namely, that 


Utah must become a mining country in | 


the sense that England is; a country to 
be developed by the most legitimate sys- 


tem and vast works as shown in the On- 
tario, and not a country to be wantonly 
bought and sold by mining speculators 
and captialists. 

The Mormons had themselves told 
marvelous stories of inexhaustable quan- 
tities of gold and silver hid up by nature 
in these mountains; but when Connor’s 
soldiers came, prospecting for mines 
commenced, and ‘it was soon a well es- 
tablished fact that Utah was destined to 
be, in the near future, a great mining 
State. This very subject occupied the 
mind of Abraham Lincoln in his last 
days; for he intuitively foresaw in these 
mining operations, the proper solution 
of the Utah problem, bringing to this 
Territory.in due time, a large Gentile’ 
population. Such was the communica- 
tion of Mr. Speaker Colfax, in his first 
visit to Salt Lake City, when he told the 
multitude from the balcony of the Salt 
Lake House, that just before his assassina- 
tion, President Lincoln had urged him, 
Colfax, to go and investigate the subject 
of the mineral resources of this Territory,’ 
uttering these remarkable words: ‘‘Utah 
will become the treasure house of the 
nation.”’ 

The discovery of the ‘‘ Emma” 
mine, and its magnificent results gave 
fair promise of the fulfillment of Lin- — 
coln’s prophecy, but its subsequent dis- 
astrous history, and the many sheer min- 
ing speculations, for awhile quenched 
the enthusiasm which prevailed abroad . 
to invest capital in the Utah Mines. 
Confidence, however, has been restored, 
and Utah again bids fair to become the 
greatest mining country in the world, 
through this remarkable combination of 
Mormon and Gentile — the Gentile 
building his vast mining operation upon 
the broad and solid basis of Mormon 
society. 2 

We choose the great Ontario Mine 
as the best example of the stability of 
Utah to-day, as a mining country. It is 
to the Ontario that we must credit 
principally the recovery of our Terri- 
tory from the reaction caused by the dis- 
astrous management and speculations of 
the Emma Mine. Were it for nothing 
more, the Ontario is a capital subject of 
mining history. The Sa Lake Tribune 
and the Sa/ Lake Herald, devoted their 
New Year’s issues of 1882, to our mines, 


| the Ontario being the exclusive subject 
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of the Hera/d; and, asthis Magazine aims 
to preserve the best record of our Ter- 
ritory in every department in the solid 
form of history, we cannot do better 
than to give a full digest of the Ontario 
from those papers, they being responsi- 
ble exponents of the subject of Utah 
mines. The Salt Lake Tribune says: 


During the past twelve months but lit- 
tle progress can be said to have been 
made in the development of several of 
_ the older mines of Park City, yet while 
' this is true, it is also true that discoveries 
of such magnitude and richness have 
been made that the most sanguine hopes 
we have ever expressed for the future 
greatness of that mining centre are now 
assured beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
Utah 1s soon to take its proper position 


before the world as one of the foremost | 


bullion-producing Territories. | When 
that time arrives, Park City’s record 
will be second to none. 


The character of the mines, with but» 


few exceptions, is such that deep work- 
ings and heavy machinery are necessary. 
At first, large amounts of money were 
spent in prospecting ‘‘among the grass- 
roots.’’ Experience proved the necessity 
of going deeper, and in the last two 
years nearly every one of the large com- 
panies have set about or determined 
upon:sinking deeper shafts. With each 


successive foot in depth the veins im-. 


prove and the ore bodies become more 
compact, larger and of a higher grade. 
However, it cannot be said that there 
are any ‘deep works yet in the district, 
except.the Ontario, and that is less than 
one-third the depth of several of the 
Comstock mines. But four mines have 
works 400 feet deep, and not one has de- 
veloped their vein below the 300-foot 
level. When we stop a moment and 
consider this, we will readily see that 
there has been scarcely any »vrospect- 
ing done, but only a beginning made. 
Nothing could show a greater lack of 
judgment than’ for any one of the com- 
panies or individuals who have thus 
far failed to open up extensive ore de- 
posits on account of lack of depth, to 
become disheartened on the eve of suc- 
cess. 


‘Both. ‘milling and smelting ores are 
found in the mountains adjacent to Park 
City. 


True fissure veins of miles in ex- 


tent traverse the country in an easterly 
and westerly direction. ‘These produce 
milling ores, almost universally of a high 
grade. The smelting ore is found prin- 
cipally in lime, and deposits of rare 
magnitude are being opened up. 

The geographical position of the dis- 
trict isoneof the most advantageous in the 
West, being within thirty miles of the 
trunk line of the Union Pacific railroad, 
and connected therewith by the Echo & 


Park City railroad, a branch of the 


Union Pacific. Its climate is one of the 
finest in the Rocky Mountain range; 
work progressing the same in winter as 
in summer. 


THE MINES 


are to Park City what commerce is to 
New York, or agriculture to Kansas. 
The permanency and welfare of the place 
depend almost entirely upon the mining | 
interests, and hence it is well for us to 
take a look at the properties now work- 
ing, and investigate their extent and 
richness. 

Foremost of all—not only ot this, but 
of every district on the coast—comes the 


ONTARIO MINE, 


with the greatest record, all things con- | 
sidered, of any mine the country has yet 
produced, and contemplating and mak- 
ing enlargements and improvements in 
its mining and milling capacity of such 
gigantic proportions as to utterly eclipse 
everything of a like nature in the coun- 
try. To attempt to enter into a minute 
description of the underground workings 
of this mine that have been carried on 
now since the autumn of ’72, would fill 
a volume. We will, therefore, give only 
a general idea of the work. There are 
three working shafts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
No. 1, known as the old works, is down 
500 feet, from which the vein has been 
crosscut every successive 100 feet, and 
drifts run on the vein east and west to 
the limit of the great ore body or chim- 
ney. These drifts have been run east 
800 feet on each level, and west from 
about soo feet on the first to over 800 
feet on the sixth, the chimney proving 
larger as depth is attained, being full 
1,630 feet long on this last level, which 
has been run from shaft No. 2, which i fs 
now 830 feet deep, the vein has been 
crosscut on the sixth and seventh levels. 
On the latter a drift has been run on the 
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vein over 100 feet, showing up a canal 
cent ore body, surpassing any of the pre- 
vious levels both in quantity and richness. 

The block of ore between the sixth and 
seventh levels has not been touched as yet, 

and is sufficient to keep the present 
40-stamp mill at work for several years. 

The barren portions of the vein east and 
west has been penetrated but a short dis 

tance, there being no present need of 
hunting for more ore. Shaft No. 3 was 
commenced last summer, and is one of 
the most important works. the company 
have ever undertaken. It is located on 
the west side of the canyon, and is cal- 

culated to cut the vein at a great depth. 

The works are of the most approved and 
largest kind, and are being erected by ex- 
perienced and skilful mechanics. Every- 

thing is being done in the most thorough 
manner possible, and on such a scale 
that, should the mine last for fifty years, 
new works will never be needed. The 
pumping-engine room is 48x56 feet, with 


30 feet posts; shaft house 38x71 feet, 


36 feet posts, ventilator in proportion ; 
hoisting-engine room, 38x6q feet, 30 feet 
posts; boiler room, 42x81 feet, 20 feet 
posts; carpenter shop, 45x64 feet, 22 
feet posts. The whole are connected 
with a view to the greatest possible con- 
venience. The roofing is iron. 

The shaft has three compartments, and 
is now down over 300 feet, the sinking 
being done from a drift from the Union 
Tunnel, which is about 150 feet below the 
collar of the shaft. All the waste hoisted 
isrun out of the Union tunnel. This will 
continue until the hoisting engine is 
ready to work, which will be some 
months yet. There will be two hoisting 
engines, one for general use, the other 
to handle the machinery of the great 
Cornish pump, as it is being placed in 
the shaft, or when new sections are 
added. The size and strength of the 
pump-engine is commensurate with the 
work to be done, which is_ enor- 


mous. The pump consists of a duuble 


line of 16-inch plungers, ten feet stroke, 
and will displace 2,000 gallons of water 
at ten strokes per minute. The hoisting 
engine will be larger even than that in 
shaft No. 2, and of sufficient strength 
to sink to any required depth. The pit 
for the foundation of the pumping en- 
gine is 24x59 feet, and 53 feet deep, and 
will contain 6,000 tons of masonry when 


finished. Up through this masonry runs 
forty-nine anchor bolts, 234 inches in 
diameter, and from ro to 36 feet long. 


‘These each have huge eyes at the lower 


end, through which pass the largest rail- 
road iron, which is crossed in turn by 
other rails. The space between each fs 
filled with masonry as level as a floor, 
and upon this is placed the 6,000 tons of 
solid masonry. The coping stone is to 
be dressed granite blocks, each weighing 
several tons. To this solid foundation 
the machinery will be securcly held by 
the anchor-bolts. The hoisting engine 
pit will contain 2,000 tons of masonry, 
and the pump-hoist 1,500 tons. - The 


works are designed by Salkeld & Eck- 


art, mining engineers of San Francisco. 
During the summer a tunnel was com- 
menced immediately below the mill, 
which will tap the Ontario vein 600 feet 
deep. It will be 5,400 feet long when 
finished. It is designed to be a working 
tunnel through which the ore will be run 
in cars direct to the ore houses of the 
mills. A station will be cut 500 feet 
from the mouth of this tunnel, which: 
will be directly underneath the present 
mill ore house, from which point the 
cars will be hoisted and dumped. All 
the water from the vein will pass off 
through the tunnel. The canyon stream 
has been flumed past the mill and tailing 
yards, giving ample room for a dump 
for the tunnel. In the course of a few 
years the rough canyon from the Ontario 
Mill down to the junction of Ontario 
and Empire Canyons, will become a 
level valley, upon which new tailing 


yards, and very likely concentrating 


and other works, will be erected. .- 


THE ONTARIO MILL, 


under the superintendence of Mr. Joe 
Galigher and A. M. Grant, has made a 
splendid year’srun. The amount and av- 
erage value per ton of ore crushed has sur- 
passed that of any previous year. The 
forty stamps have been kept constantly 
busy, and everything has run with its 
characteristic smoothness and regularity. 
A new mill, of 40-stamp crushing ca- 
pacity, is to be built during the next 
year. This and the tunnel will be com- 
pleted about the time the vein is opened 
up by shaft No. 3, when there will be 
much more than double the present out- 
put. Mr. R. C. Chambers, as superin- 
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tendent for the Ontario Company, both 
of ‘mine and mill, enjoys the perfect 
confidence of not only the directors and 
stockholders, but of the general public 
as well. 


The following exhaustive sketch is 
from the Salt Lake Herald: 


THE DISCOVERY. 


Herman Budden was a prospector of 
of the ordinary character. He was an 
Austrian by birth, and had been a sailor 
in the service of his country. ‘[wenty 
years ago he found himself in California, 
where he at once developed into a miner. 
He drifted about the Golden State, and 
through the mining camps of Nevada, 
for ten or a dozen years, and then floated 
- over the border into Utah. He came 
here at a time when mining was in its 
infancy, though the fame of our Emma 
and others less notorious had gone 
abroad. Alleged rich discoveries were 
being made daily, and broad ledges were 
crowding each other all through the Wa- 
satch and Oquirrh ranges. Budden at 
once turned prospector, and began to 
roam the hills, like scores of others were 


doing. Nine years ago last summer he 


found himself over in Parley’s Park, prob- 
ably attracted by. the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten legends of the thickness, and depth, 
and length, and richness of the then fam- 
ous McHenry ledge. The McHenry after- 
ward became notorious, but its notoriety 
wasjnot of the character to aid in the 
development of a mining district. Bud- 
den appears to have had partners, one a 
big Missourian, familiarly known in the 
camps as ‘‘ Pike,’’and two others. What- 
ever was found by Budden or Pike was 
to belong, one-third to each and one- 
sixth each to the others. 
arrangement was in operation is not 
known, but it was in existence on July 
19, 1872. On the afternoon of that day, 
Budden was returning to camp from an 
unsuccessful prospecting jaunt, when his 
eye tested on a ‘‘cropping’’ jutting from 
the steep hill-side. As he was passing, 
more from the force of habit than with 
the expectation of finding anything of 
value, he struck, with the head of his 
prospector’s pick, the protruding knob, 
which.was no larger than the crown of 
a man’s hat. That was the luckiest 
‘*strike’’ ever ‘made by Budden, and 


fifteen-day bond on it 


How long this. 


one of the luckiest ever struck in the 
United States, for it discovered a vein 
from which already eight millions of 
dollars have been taken, and, to all hu- 
man appearances and knowledge, we 


have seen but the beginning. The tired 


prospector had passed down a_ few 
feet, when it occurred to him that the 
broken rock had the appearance of a 
chloride of silver. He retraced his 
steps, made a closer examination, and 
rightly came to the conclusion that he 
had at last struck something that was 
worth ‘‘ going down on,” as they say in 
mining parlance. He christened the 


-*©ONTARIO, ”’ 


claimed 1,500 feet of the supposed vein, 
together with its ‘‘dips, spurs, and an- 
gles;’’ went through the necessary pre- 
liminaries of posting a notice, recording, 
etc., and he and his associates went to 
work sinking a shaft. When they had . 
reached a depth of five or six feet on 
the ledge they offered the prospect for 
sale, modestly fixing the price at $5,000. © 
Nobody buying or manifesting a dispo- 
sition to purchase the rather unpreten- 
tious little hole in the ground, Budden 
and party continued their labors of de- 
velopment, and as each week added to 
the apparent value of the claim, they cor- 
respondingly increased the price.  Fi- 
nally, Al. Guiwits, Jim Berry, -and 
others well: known in mining circles, 
having examined the prospect, took a 
for $30,000. 
This was but a short time after Budden’s 
pick had struck the jutting knob of chlo- 
ride, hence it may be understood that 
slight development had rapidly demon- 


strated the fact that the ledge was valu- 


able. The owners had stripped the vein 
110 feet in length to a depth of, perhaps, 
eight feet, and prospector-like, assorted — 
the ore taken out, piling the first and 
second classes into seperate piles along 
on the dump, to show the product to the 
best possible advantage. About that 


_ time 


GEORGE HEARST 


was drifting about Utah, looking for 
stray ledges which appeared promising 
and could be obtained for something like 
their real worth. ‘‘ Uncle George,” as 
he is affectionately called from the Black 
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Hills to San Francisco, is very apt to 
know a good thing when he sees it, and 
after getting hold of one he knows. what 
He was at the Park, 
whither he, too, had been drawn by the 
McHenry fame, referred to above. It 
was Marcus Daly, another miner, as well 
known on the coast as Bonanza Mackey 
himself, who invited Hearst to go over 
and look at the Ontario, which he rep- 
resented as a ‘‘ good looking prospect.’ 
The development at that time consisted 
of a cut three feet deep and six feet 
long. Hearst did not visit the claim, 
though he obtained some ‘‘specimens” 
of the ore, which he iat with him 
to Salt Lake. | 


R. C. CHAMBERS. 


“And now comes in the man who has 
figured more prominently than all others 


in connection with this mine, and one 


whose name is so closely identified with 
the Ontario, that thé mention of one 
suggests the other. We refer to Mr. 
R. C. Chambers. No history of the 
Ontario will be complete that does not 
embrace a sketch of the life of its orig- 
Thirty 
years ago he found himself in California, 
where a considerable portion of his com 
paratively brief life was passed, some- 
times In merchandising, at another time 
as a county sheriff, now prospecting for 
gold, again, swinging a pick or han- 


dling a shovel, as an honest miner, and 
in various ways pursuing the fleeting: 


goddess. In 1872 Chambers was in Piute 
County ‘‘running’’ the Webster and Bully 
Bov mines, near Marysvale, properties 
which are still in existence, but of un- 
certain value. Coming to Salt Lake to 
meet Hearst, the latter showed him some 
of the Ontario ore, with the remark that 
he had better look out for that ‘‘little 
thing.’’ Chambers at once visited the 
prospect, and liking its appearance, re- 
peated his visits several times, making 
propositions to buy, but could not strike 
a bargain. Each successive time that he 
went to the property he found the price 
advanced some thousands of dollars. 
The owners finding out who Chambers 
was and whom he represented, the 


shrewdness which has been of so much 
service to him through life suggested to 


him the propriety of keeping away from 
the Ontario for a time. He sent a stran- 


ger, however, George Monroe, formerly of 
this city, to try and buy or bond the pro- 
perty. It will be remembered that Gui- 
wits and associates had bonded the mine, 
but Monroe secured a ten-day bond to 
take effect from the expiration of the 
other. Having obtained the bond, Cham- 
bers now visited the property and made a 
thorough examination, being delighted 
with the prospect. The Guiwits bond ex-, 


_piring, Hearst and Chambers bought the’ 


mine, on August 24, 1872, paying in cash 
to Budden and partners $30,000. Thus 
in five weeks this handsome sum was 
pocketed by the prospectors. 


On September 5, 1872, Mr. Chambers | 


went to work upon the prospect, with 
fifteen or twenty men, some of the latter 
erecting a log cabin, which still stands 
as a part of the company’s extensive pile 
of buildings. For several nights the 
superintendent slept under a majestic 
pine, with nothing between him and the 
rocky mountain side but a pair of blan- 
kets ; and we ‘undertake to say that his 
sleep was a sweet and refreshing as it 
has since been on ‘‘downy beds of ease.”’ 
Hopeful and confident as the owners 


were, they were not reckless, blundering’ 


or extravagant in their expenditures. 
They employed but few men, and pro- 
ceeded cautiously to ascertain with some- 
thing like definiteness the real value of 
their purchase. In November they had 
developed enough to prove that the 
claim was worth patenting, when the 
necessary surveys were made and the 


application filed in the local land office. — 


The patent was granted in September of 
the following year. 

In January, 1874, Haggin and Hearst 
organized and incorporated, in San 
Francisco, under the old law, the On- 
tario Mining Company. The capital 
stock was placed at $5,000,000, divided 
into 50,000 shares; president, J. B. Hag- 
gin; secretary, William Willis; treasurer, 
J. B. Haggin; superintendent, R. C. 
Chambers; the directors being made up 
of Haggin, Hearst and others, the latter 
being chiefly figure-heads. The stock 
was not issued, as enough had not yet 
been learned as to the size and extent of 
the ledge to know whether the shares 
could be safely put upon the market. 
The claim was worked by the company 
until December, 1876, when there was a 
re-incorporation in San _ Francisco, 
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the capital stock being increased to 
$10,000,000, and the shares to 100,000. 
The same officers were elected and the 
stock was held by the original owners. 
During all this time developments in the 
mine were actively and_ energetically 
progressing, the force of men _ being 
steadily increased as more could be 
worked to advantage. 
development and exploration aggregated 
$180,000, which shows what faith in a 


vein will sometimes cause men to risk and 


do. There was no return to counterbal- 
ance this enormous expenditure, except 
during ’74, when $41,000 worth of ore 


was sold, chiefly to the smelters at. 


Sandy. The ore now accumulating rap- 
idly, and the McHenry 20-stamp mill at 
Park City being idle—the McHenry 
bubble having burst—in March, 1875, 
the mill was leased by the Ontario com- 
pany, which began reducing its ore 
‘traw’’ or wet; that is, without roasting. 
The mill was badly adapted to working 
the ore, and poorly construsted gener- 
ally, requiring so many repairs at heavy 
expense, that it could not be kept run- 
ning more than two-thirds of the time. 
Besides, a large percentage of the silver 
was lost in reduction. Finally, the 
lease was surrendered in. April, 1876, 
and the Marsac 20-stamp mill at Park 
City was hired. The latter was also a 
wet crusher. It was run from June 12, 
‘76, to December 2oth, following, when 
it was shut down and a clean-up made, 
the company realizing from the two mills 
$900,000, from 16,000 tons of ore re- 
duced. The ore could not be success- 
fully worked to over eighty per cent. of 
the assay value by the crude, wet-milling 
process. In the meantime work had 
been begun on the Ontario company’s 
mill, that grand monument to the skill 
of the inventor, the engineer and the me- 
chanic, which is hammering away to-day. 


THE MINE. 


The Ontario Mine, in the few years 
that have elapsed since Budden’s pick 
struck that knob of chloride, has come 
to be acknowledged as the biggest and 
best silver mine in the United States. 
The ore at the surface in the Ontario 
vein was a chloride, or what is called 
free milling. While some slight changes 
have been observed at times, the same 
general characteristics have been main- 


The outlay for 


vein. 


tained from the top of the ledge to the 
depth so far attained; During the 
earlier years of development the average 
assay value was $74 per ton, though the 
ores brought to Sandy in 1874, from 
which the $41,000, mentioned above, 
was obtained, was sold for over $200 per 
ton, having been selected from the 200- 
foot level. As depth has been attained 
the ore has steadily increased in richness; 
as well as in the percentage of base and 
refractory metals, such as zinc, lead, an- 
timony, copper and sulphur. The pres- 
ent average assay value of the ore is 
about $140 per ton, which, it will be 
seen, is nearly double what it was in 
1874. | 

It will be remembered that the dis- 
coverer and associates ‘‘located,’’ that 
is to say, claimed on the vein fifteen 
hundred feet, which was rightly pre- 
sumed to run east and west, that being 
the general strike or course of the On- 
tario ledge. Its dip, or pitch, is to the 


north, and for several hundred feet 


down has ranged between 68 and 7o 
degrees. 

Having demonstrated to a reasonable 
certainty, by means of stripping, drifts, 
tunnels, etc., that the Ontario vein was 
a defined ore ledge between walls of 
rock, and that it had a regular dip or 
pitch, a shaft was begun in 1873, for the 
purpose of more conveniently taking 
out the ore. 

One hundred feet in depth being 
reached, a drift or tunnel is run tothe vein. 
The ore is then taken out from above,: 
and not from below, as most people be- 
lieve to be the case. First, a tunnel is 
run along the vein, either to the end or 
to any point desired. This is heavily 
timbered, so as to prevent caving, as also 
has been the tunnel from the shaft to the 
The timbers used for this purpose 
by the Ontario, are solid pine, one foot 
square, one being overhead resting at » 
etiher end on others standing perpendic- 
ularly, and these are placed one, two or 
three feet apart according as the mater- 
ial through which the tunnel runs is 
loose or firm. Frequently, these im- 
mense sticks are splintered beneath the 
tremendous weight, In the Ontario, . 


also, there is what they call a ‘‘ground 
swell,’’ asort of convulsion of the earth, 
which now and then makes matchwood 
of the large blocks. A tunnel along the 
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vein having been run, the stoping be- 
gins; that is to say, another tunnel is 
run along the vein directly over the first, 
the roof of which forms the floor of the 
second. ‘These stopes of successive tun- 
nels are continued one above the other, 
until the level above, or in case of the 
first stoping, the top of the vein has been 
reached. The ore is thrown to the tun- 
nel of the ievel below, through chutes, 
from which it is loaded into cars, and 
carried to the hoisting shaft. ‘Through 
all these tunnels, iron tracks are laid for 
the ore cars. While the ore is being ex- 
tracted from one level the shaft is going 
down, and drifting for the vein one hun- 
dred feet below is proceeding; and thus 
the process goes along continuously, 
either untjl the vein runs out, or the end 
lines of the claim are reached. As the 
ore is removed, the stopes are used as re- 
ceptacles for the. waste rock and matter 
that is not worth carrying to the surface. 

No. 1 shaft cut the vein at the depth 
Of 425 feet, andall the ore in the On- 
tario above the 400-foot lével has been 
taken out, and what ore is gotten above 
that point now is from the Last Chance, 
aclaim west of the Ontario, nearly as 
old as the latter in the matter of discov- 
ery, isa continuation of the Ontario vein, 
belongs to the Ontario Company, and is 
to all appearances a bigger and better 
thing, speaking the language of the 
mines, than the Ontario. ‘ The vein on 
the 600-foot level has been followed 
from a point 350 feet west of the Ontario 
end lines on the east, the whole length 
of the claim, and into the Last Chance 
for 500 feet, showing a continuous and 
well defined vein of nearly 1,600 feet in 
length, being one of the best marked 
and longest continuous ore bodies in 
America. And the end is not yet, for no 
man can tell what there is hidden in the 
west, beyond the points where the men 
are picking, drilling, and blasting. No 
man may say that the vein shall continue 


one mile or two, or shall stop short and 


disappear within a hundred feet from the 
bottom of the last drill hole. Such 


_knowledge as the world has of silver- 


bearing ledgestells that the Ontario vein 
will go on and on, beyond’ the Last 
Chance, and on among the score or 
such a matter of claims located on the 
fame of the Ontario, and each in the 
hope that it will be the lucky ground in 


| 


which the big vein will be found. We 
also hope it may continue after it ceases 
to be either the Ontario or the Last 
Chance, and that it will grow broader 
and richer during all the generations 
that it may be worked, for America in 
general, rich as she is, or Utah in par- 
ticular, wealthy as she is fast —— 
has few enough such mineral veins. It 
would be a sad disaster to the mining 
business were the end or the bottom of 
the vein which will forever bear the 
name Ontario, to be found. Happily 
there is no indication of such an event, 
the prospect and promise for a continu- 
ance growing brighter and better every 
day. 

On the east the vein diminishes in size 
and the ore is less rich. On some of the 
levels, where it has been abandoned be- 
fore the end lines were reached, it ap- 
pears as a bluish-black streak between 
the porphyry and quartzite walls, and is 
of so little value that it will not pay for 
running a tunnel six by eight feet into 
the rock between which it is confined. 
It is a noticeable fact, and one worthy of 
mention as showing how regular and well 
defined has been this vein, that the 
pinching or narrowing of the ore body 
at the east has occurred at nearly the 
same point on every level, while on the 
west there has been a steady increase or 
widening of the vein. As better illus- 
trating this we may say that on the 700- 
foot level, 170 feet west of the point 
where the vein was cut by the tunnel 
from the hoist shaft, there isa breast of 
ore six feet wide, which assays $200 per 
ton, while east of the same point 300 
feet the ‘‘pay ore’’ is but two feet thick 
and is steadily narrowing, as if to pinch 
out asit has already done on the levels 
above. Five hundred feet from the sur- 
face we reach the bottom of No. 1 shaft, 
through which has been hoisted millions 
of dollars’ worth of silver ore. Two 
hundred and sixty feet north of No. 1 is 
No. 2 shaft, work upon which was begun 
in 1878, and the first ore brought through 
it in 1879. 


THE FIRE. 


On the morning of the 20th of Octo- 
ber, 1878, it was announced that the 
shaft was on fire. In one brief hour on 
the previous day, fire had demolished 
the extensive buildings, ruined expensive 
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machinery, and caused a direct loss to 
the Ontario company through the stop- 
page of the pumps and consequent flood- 
ing of the mine, of not less than 
$200,000. When the fire occurred work 
was progressing on the hoisting works 
over No. 2 shaft,. but no sooner had the 
flames died down than operations were 
begun to rebuild the old works. Those 
who read the papers at the time will re- 
member how matters were crowded 
at the Ontario, how the place fairly 
swarmed with men and teams, and how 
forty days after the fire the steam whistles 
again sounded, the pumps were again in 
motion, and rivers of water were flowing 
from the mine, every tunnel, chamber, 
drift and stope of which was ‘filled with 
water, or what was worse, mud. 

“No. 2 hoisting works were also hurried 
to completion, being put in operation in 
January, 1879. As No. 1 shaft cut the 
vein at a depth of 425 feet, No. 2 will 
cut it at a depth of about 1,500 feet, 
should the dip of the ledge continue at 
about the same angle as that at which it 
now stands. There is connection be- 
tween the two shafts at the 500-foot 
level.. One reason for connecting the 
two is to secure a better circulation of 
air, and another, for the more con- 
venient working of the mine. - No. 2 
shaft is essentially the same as No 1, ex- 
cept that it is larger and intended for 
deeper working. It has reached a depth 


of 830 feet,and sinking is going steadily - 


forward. The miners have for some 
time been working on the 700-foot level, 
where some of the richest ore has been 
found, and where the body is largest, 
being at the present time on the west, 


the full width of the tunnel, or some-— 
thing over six feet of ore, that will aver-— 


age, according to assays, $200 per ton, 
while selections will reach $500, or even 
a higher value. They are driving for 
‘the vein on the 800-foot level, and ex- 
pect to cut it in the near future, when it 
is believed the correctness of the theory 
will: be more conclusively established 
that the Ontario ore body stands on its 


broadest edge and that the richest ore is 


at the bottom. 


It would grow tedious and tiresome. 


were the details of the underground 
workings to be described. Suffice it 


to say there isa hoaeycombing of the 


‘hill, in: whose tunnels, — passages 
Vol. a—B. 


- kind to be reliable and serviceable. 


and stopes, a stranger would be ‘in immi- 
nent danger of losingvhimself. The 
greatest care for the safety and comfort 
of the miners is taken, and at every point 
one sees evidence of thoughtfulness and 
caution against accident and danger. 
Here and there at regular intervals are 
passages for ventilation, and metal pipes 
are conveyed to every part of the mine 
through which fresh air is pumped so. 
that in the deepest workings, more than 
800 feet from the surface, the atmosphere 
is not oppressive, nor is there difficulty in 
filling the lungs. Oniy at one point did 
the candles burn dimly, showing the 
presence of foul air, and at that place 
provision was being made to overcome 
the trouble. This underground intricacy, 
this labyrinth of tunnels, shafts, stopes 
and other things meaning holes in the 
ground is as familiar to Mr. P. Kervin 


as are the rooms, chambers and corridors 


of the old home to him who was born 
and reared therein. Mr. Kervin has 
been the underground foreman of the 
Ontario since there were underground 
workings, and he flits hither and yon at 
ease, and even in the dark, telling glibly 
what kind of ore came from this point, 
how wide was the vein at that, how many 
feet we are beneath the surface, and so 
on, answering readily—sometimes doubt- 
less, smilingly—the many perhaps fool- 
ish questions asked by the verdant visi- 
tor. We step upon a cage, he pulls a 
cord connecting with a bell at the engine 
above, and down we go, at race-horse 
speed, while the internal mechanism of 
the human structure seems to have floated — 
loose and is trying to crowd itself 
through the throat. ‘‘Eight hundred 
foot level,’’ says Kervin, and the man who 
weighs 150 pounds on the surface steps 
off the elevator, into, not upon, terra- 
firma, feeling as if he weighed not so 
many ounces. He feels ‘‘light’’ all 
over, and it does not tend to increase his 
avoirdupois to be told that we were sec- 
onds not minutes in dropping further 
than the length of one of our city blocks, 
and the width of a street. Mr. Kervin’s 
knowledge of geology is of the — 

e 
is a pick-and-gad professor, and can tell 
what is in a mountain a good deal 
quicker than if he had passed a course at 
Frieburg and wore concave glasses, with 


gold bows ACTOSS the a of his nose, 
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Another man whose master-hand is seen 
hereabouts is Mr. James Brown, the ma- 
chinist. His duties take him below as 
well as above ground, all the machinery 
in and out of the mine being under his 
special charge. What he doesn’t know 
about engines, boilers, pumps and other 
machinery necessary to the working of 
a mine like the Ontario, he is probably 
willing to learn from anyone capable of 
teaching him. Another old reliable we 


- find here in the person of Mr. Martin 


Correll, who, in the coming October, 
will have a decade of his life at 
the Ontario. Correll is the surface fore- 
man, the duties of which responsible 
position embrace the charge and direc- 
tion of all work above ground. © 


THE WATER. 


But nothing has been said of the 
water in this famous mine. Boats might 
be utilized to advantage under ground, 
but-gum boots and rubber coats are-an 
absolute necessity, for from the time one 
enters until he again reaches the surface, 
he is wading, or water is pouring upon 
him from above, or torrents are rushing 
past him in the deep channels cut on 
either side of the car tracks. Here will 


be a jet the size of a man’s arm spurting 


from a crevice in the solid rock, and 
there the whole face of a tunnel will be 
shooting streams of lesser dimensions. 
At places double bulk-heads have been 
erected to dam the Niagara while the 


miners, arrayed in waterproof suits, bur- 


row through more solid formation to get 
around the torrent. The Ontario hill 
seems to be a lake, with the rock and ore 
thrown in to keep the water from over- 
flowing and deluging the surrounding 
country. How do they dispose of the 
water? Wewwilltell you. The pump 
shafts have already been mentioned. 
In these are large wrought-iron pipes, 
similar to, though lighter than those laid 


as mains in the streets of Salt Lake. 


On every landing or level there are 
powerful pumps, working night and day, 
all the time forcing up streams of water. 
Were they to stop for a few hours only, 
the Ontario would be a submerged mine. 
Everywhere one goes underground he 
hears the regular chug, chug, chug of 
the pump stroke, and this breaks the 
monotony of the rushing torrents about 
him. Of the machinery it takes to hoist 


the water from the mine, we may men- 
tion that on the lower, or 500-foot level 
of No. 1 shaft, there are one 15-inch, 
3-foot stroke, and one 15-inch, 4-foot 
stroke, Knowles pumps, throwing water 
400 feet to the roo-foot level. There 
are also in this shaft, two smaller pumps, 
and one 12-inch, 2-foot stroke pump, 
the latter being held as a reserve in case 
of accident to either of the others. In 
No. 2 shaft, on the 600-foot level, there — 
are one 7-inch plunger, 2-foot stroke, 
and two smaller pumps, throwing water | 
500 feet to the first level. On the 7o00- 
foot level there is a 14-inch plunger, 3- 
foot stroke, pumping 2co feet to the fifth 
level, and on the 800-foot level, a 17-— 
inch plunger, 4-foot stroke—the largest 
pump in any mine in the west—capable 
of throwing 1,400 gallons of water per 
minute 300 feet to the fifth level. At 
every station there are extra pumps ready 
for use in case of mishap. From the 
100-foot level, the water flows to the sur- 
face in the gulch below, through Union 
tunnel, pouring out at the steady flow of 
1,900 gallons a minute. All the pipes 
are operated by steam from the fourteen 
boilers at the surface, and which also 
supply the steam for the two 250-horse- 

wer engines hoisting engines. Were 
it not for the water the Ontario stock- 
holders would often receive extra divi- 
dends. This fact will be understood 
when it is stated that the daily cosump- 
tion of coal at the mine, chiefly for 
pumping, foots up to a total forty-six 
tons, the cost being $6.50 per ton. 
One of these days the cost of getting rid 
of the water will be greatly reduced. 
Last summer the Hera/d gave the partic- 
ulars of the starting of a tunnel below 
the mill, a mile and a quarter down the 
canyon from the mine. This tunnel has | 
now been bored to the length of nearly 
600 feet, and is steadily advancing to- 
wards the Ontario workings, which it is 
expected to reach some time in 1883. It 
will run into the mine on the 600-foot 
level, and drain the water from above 
that point, as well as provide a cheaper 
and easier means for transporting much | 
of the ore to the mill. 


NO. 3 SHAFT. 


Nothing has been said of No. 3 shaft. 
Westward. from the present hoisting 
works, across the gulch, over the Last 
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Chance ground, 1,000 feet away, loom 
the ‘‘new works’’—that is to say, the 
building looms. This is a massive struc- 
ture, perhaps 100 feet in height and 
having proportionate dimensions, with 
L’s, lean-to’s, etc., for boiler houses, 
carpenter and machine shops, and such 
other departments as are necessary to ex- 
tensive and complete hoisting works. 

The ‘‘shell’’ only of this immense 
_ building is completed, and the iron roof 
fastened, while inside the hammer, the 
auger, the saw, are in constant motion, 
framing large timbers such as do not 
grow in Utah, and preparing for the 
work to be done at No. 3. °Beneath this 
building and down now nearly 300 feet, 

is a broad shaft, of three compartments, 
gradually nearing the ore body, which it 
will probably cut at a depth of between 
1,500 and 1,600 feet. When this is ac- 
complished the Ontario will be at a loss 
to know what:*to do with its ore, for its 
present mill capacity is not more than 
half equal to what the output of the 
mine might be made now. However, as 
some time will necessarily elapse before 
No. 3 can be made serviceable as an ore 
or water hoist, perhaps a way for dispos- 
ing of the extra ore will then be devised. 
Now, hoisting works are immense ar- 
rangements, and this particular one, it 
is proposed, shall be like the Ontario 
mine, the’ most complete, if not the 
largest in the United States... This will 
be understood when we say that the orig- 
inal cost of No. 1 was $100,000, and of 
No. 2 $150,000, and that No. 3 will cost, 

it is estimated, between: $225,000 and 
$250,000. This, of course, includes the 
machinery, which forms a large share of 
the expenditure. To obtain an accurate 
idea of where all this money can be 
wisely expended one would have to visit 
the works, and see what is being done, 
but. we will attempt to convey an im- 
pression of the thoroughness as well as 
the expensive character of the work, by 
briefly describing a portion of it, namely: 

the pump pit or foundation. In order 
to reach a firm bed it was necessary to 
dig a pit fifty-two feet deep, when solid 
rock was encountered, and from this 
they are building a piece of masonry 
that will stand till the end of the world, 

defying earthquakes and grimly smil- 
ing at mundane convulsions. The aver- 


age depth of the foundation is forty-five 


Portland cement. 


feet, and the width twenty one feet, and 
when finished it will contain 6,000 tons 
of rock, firmly united by 600 bushels of 
Not only this, but it 
is tied together by numerous iron anchor 
bolts, three inches in diameter, and 36.5 
feet long. The coping is of cut Cotton-— 
wood granite, transported by rail, the 
massive blocks being from five to seven 
feet long, two to threé feet wide and two 
feet thick. Other large blocks of rock 
have been brought from the sandstone 
quarries at Croydon, in Weber Canyon, 
while the bulk of the stone came from 
a quarry below Park City. That the 
foundation will be firm it is only nec- 
essary to remark that it is being laid by 
Mr. Elias Morris, who has been the On- 
tario mason from the begining, and who 
does nothing by proxy. For two months 
Mr. Morris and his gang of masons have 
been at work on the foundation, which 
will be ready for the machinery in about 
five weeks. This piece of masonry is 
simply for the bed of the pumping en- 
gine to be used for hoisting water. 
Much of the engine is already on the 
ground, and the balance is lying at the 
railroad depot in Park City. The en- 
gine was manufactured by I. P. Morris, 
Philadelphia, is of 2,500 horse-power, 
and, it is estimated, will hoist 2,000 
gallons of water per minute from a depth 
of 1,800 feet. There is no larger pump 
engine in any mine on the Pacific Coast. 
The other masonry and machinery at 
No. 3 shaft correspond in size, capacity 
and ability to the above, and the whole 
will make not only the most complete 
but the largest work of the kind in the 
United States. When this shaft is in oper- 
ation and the drainage tunnel heretofore 
mentioned shall have been completed, of 
course the expense of running the mine 
will be greatly reduced, and the profits 
correspondingly increased. At present 
and for some time to come, the con- 
struction account — including No. 3 
works and the tunnel—figures largely in 
the monthly outlay, and explain away 
the difference between the bullion out- 
put and the ordinary expenses and 
dividends. | 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
and describe the buildings in the village 
belonging to the company, at the mine. 
There are commodious boarding and 
lodging houses, offices, blacksmith, car- 
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penter and machine shops provided with 
the latest improved machinery and ap- 
pliances; coal houses, store-houses for 
material, of which there is kept in stock 
an ample supply, a complete sawmill for 
getting out mine timbers, long ricks of 
cord-wood, etc. However, the conveni- 
ently arranged ore houses should not be 


forgotten, which, when the writer was 


there, contained ore of the value of 
$240,000. One who visits the place and 
glances at what has been done, its char- 


acter and cost, will readily understand 


why, with the large output of bullion, 
the dividends are not larger. The daily 
expenditure runs into the thousands, the 
aggregate sum paid out for November 
being about $100,000. Now let us 


THE MILL. 


A detailed description of this immense 
structure would be too much for even an 
extended account of the Ontario. As 
noted above, the McHenry and Marsac 
wet-crushers proving unsatisfactory to 
the Ontario people, in July, 1876, it was 
determined to erect a dry crushing mill, 
of forty stamps. The contract was 
awarded for machinery to cost $80,000, 
and early in August grading for the mill 
was begun, Asa result of these prelim- 
inaries an immense pile of buildings 
now stand just above Park City, clouds 
of smoke and volumes of steam bursting 
from chimneys, pipes, flues and escapes 
in various places. At night the mill, 
with its myriad lights twinkling in its 
innumerable windows, resembles a mid- 
night prospect of some painted and il- 
luminated metropolis of the stage. 
Without entering into detail we will con- 


vey an idea of the immensity of the 


establishment by saying the mill proper, 


exclusive of blacksmith shops, assay 


office, coal houses and other detached 
buildings, covers an area of about 30,000 
square feet, and from foundation to peak 
of roof is probably roo feet. No time 
was lost in its.erection. The face of the 
mountain had to be removed to obtain 
grades large enough for the buildings, 
and at this work an army of men was em- 
ployed night and day, while builders, 

nters, engineers, masons and all 
artisans necessary, mere crowded to 
hurry forward the work, so that on the 


toth of January, 1877, the fires were 


lighted in the boilers and furnaces, the 
forty stamps began their monotonous 
dropping, the machinery was all put in 
motion and the mill was complete. No, 
not complete, for although it was then 
one of the most perfect quartz mills on 
the continent, additions, improvements 
and experiments, have been going on 


-from that day to the present. If one 


were to enter the place to-day the prob- 
ability is he would find some change 
from last week, some new labor-saving 
device, or the chief engineer experi- 
menting or contriving to better what 
was before considered good. Statistics 
are rarely interesting, but in this instance 
we can best convey an idea of the im- 
mensity of the Ontario Mill by stating 
the dimensions of some of the principal 
rooms, calling attention to the quantities 
of material used in the original structure, 
and remarking that much has been 
added in the four years since the build- 
ing was pronounced finished. The chief 
rooms are: Engine, 20x40 feet; bat- 
tery, 37x76; boiler, 40x60; dry floors, 
60x76; pan room, 84x90; Stedefeldt 
furnace, 48x96; ore floor, 76x60; rock- 
breaker and grizzly, 14x76. Of lumber 
used there was 750,000 feet, all, with the 
exception of the heavier timbers, com- 
ing from the saw mills in the vicinity. 
Certain of the timbers contained 1,000 
feet to the piece, and these were brought 
from California and Chicago. There 
were 400,000 shingles, 200 kegs of nails, 
16,000 pounds of bolts and washers, 
350,000 bricks, 1,500 perches of rock, 
and soon, There are 500 tons of iron 
in the mill, including the engines and — 
boilers, and 5,000 feet of rubber belting. 
The. total cost, including grading, rises 
above a quarter of a million dollars. 
The architect was Mr. Dan. P. Bell, who 
was also superintendent of construction, 
in which latter capacity he was ably as- 
sisted by Mr. A. M. Grant, mechanical 
engineer. Departments, however, were 
under the charge of others, as for in- 
stance, the masonry, which was done by 
Mr. Elias Morris, of this city, whose 


skilled hand and honest labor are seen 


in foundations and walls at the mine and 
mill which will stand until that day 
which we hope is long distant, when 
there shall bea general shgking of things 
mundane, a-tearing down of high places — 
and an elevating of earth’s depresgions. 
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PROCESS OF REDUCTION. 
Having glanced at the mill, let us now 
go through it, following the ore in its 
tortuous journey from its entrance at the 
_ top until it comes forth in the bright, 


glittering bars of silver as we we see ' 


them at the express office. Nothing 
comes to the mill from the mine except 
what is deemed ‘‘ pay rock,’’ and this, 
is must be remembered, is pretty. rich 
ore, as the cost of mining and reduction 
is no inconsiderable item. The total 
expense in 1880, including the outlay on 
construction account as well as for min- 
ing and milling the ore, was equal to 
- $42 on every ton of ore worked, hence 


it would not do to handle cheap rock. The | 
ore’ is havled on wagons to the upper 


floor of the mill, having first been 
weighed on platform scales just outside 
the building. Here it is dumped into a 
_capacious bin, holding 2,700 tons. It 
is the aim to keep this bin full, so as to 
have a supply on hand should an acci- 
dent occur in the mine. The fine ore 
at once falls through a screen to the 
floor below, where it is followed by the 
coarser after it has been broken under a 
crusher, two of which are here working 
four hours a day and crushing twenty tons 
each. The ore now drops through 
chutes to the fourth floor below, where 
it is taken in cars, and by hydraulic ele- 
vator carried back to the third floor, and 
here dumped into hoppers which auto- 
matically feed it into the rotary dryers. 
These latter are cone-shaped iron cylin- 
ders, 48 inches in diameter at the large 
end, 30 inches at the small, and 24 feet 
long. They revolve at a speed of 6 
revolutions a minute, the ore being 20 
minutes in passing from one end to the 
other. Flames from a wood fire are 
constantly passing through the cylinders, 
and the ore comes out free from mois- 
ture. 
ting in the batteries. There is an 
accumulation of ore dust from the dry- 
ers, which is caught in bins, and, like the 
ore, is afterwards passed under the bat- 
teries. The ore comes out of the cylin- 
ders in steady streams, and extremely 
hot, but not hot enough to melt any 
part of it. Thence it is wheeled to the 


batteries, ten feet distant, and thrown in 


to self-feeders. A battery comprises five 


stamps of 750 pounds each. A stamp is 


This is necessary to prevent mat- 


a 3% inch iron stem, fourteen feet long, 
working perpendicularly, elevating and 
falling 834 inches, at the rate of 94 times 
a minute. On the bottom of this stem 
‘is a boss of 150 pounds weight to which a 
steel shoe, weighing 105 pounds 1s at- 
tached, and between which latter attd a 
steel die of 96 pounds weight, the ore is 
crushed to impalpable dust. It may be 
imagined what degree of racket forty 
such stamps would make, with their in- 
cessant dropping, dropping, dropping, 
day and night, never resting, except to 
replace a worn shoe, or repair some other 
injury.. While near them, one must 
think like adeaf man. To make himself 
heard is out of the question. Each bat- 
tery is connected with a dust chamber, 
and a Stedefeldt exhauster connecting 
with the end of the chamber clears the 
dust from the batteries, depositing it in 
bins. The pulverized ore being screened 
as it comes from under the stamps, is 
carried by a screw conveyor to the foot 
of an elevator which takes it*to a hop- 
per covered with a No. 20 wire screen. 
‘The fine drops to the bottom of the hop- . 
per, and that which has passed through 
the batteries without sufficient crushing, 
from the bursting of a screen, or other 
cause, is carried back automatically, to 
be again put under the stamps. The 
dust, or pulp as it is now called, is now 
started on another journey,. by screw 
conveyor, ahd em route is mixed with | 
salt, which has also been dried in a 
roasting furnace, reduced to flour-dust 
by means of a battery and other appli- 
ances, and otherwise treated as the ore 
has been. The mixing process is an in- 
genious arrangement, and was devised, 
we believe, by the chief engineer of the 
mill, Mr. Grant. The proportion of 
salt required is regulated by means of 
cone pulleys, and there is a table at 
hand giving the percentage, the average 
of which is about seventeen. Salt is 
necessary as achloridizer, and about 300 
tons a month of it are consumed. 

The ore is now carried by the elevator 
forty feet up to the top of the Stede- 
feldt roasting furnace, into which it pas. 
ses a bluish-grey color, and out of which 
it comes, at the hottom, a yellowish 
brown. The purpose of this roasting is 
to oxidize the base metals and chloridize 
the silver, changing the sulphides to 


chlorides, and aiding it to amalgamate 
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_ the process of chloridizing. 
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The Stedefeldt fur- 
nace—of which there are two in the 
mill, each with a capacity of roasting 
from 40 to 50 tons of ore in tweity-four 
hours—into which the ore is fed at the 
top, was erected under the immediate 
supervision of the inventor, Mr. A. C. 
Stedefeldt, and is supplied with all the 
latest improvements for condensing and 
saving the silver that would otherwise es- 
cape in the vapor or gases when sub 
jected to intense heat. The furnaces 
are of peculiar construction, consisting 
mainly of a series of chambers or fire 
boxes, through which the fire passes 
from one to the other, the entire length, 
the draught being sufficient to carry with 
the flames much of the metal-laden dust, 
depositing it in the bottom of the suc- 


cessive chambers in a red hot, but not 
This hot ore settling 


molten condition. 
at the bottom of the furnace, it is per- 
mitted to lie there for about seven hours, 
when it is drawn off in cars and dumped 
red -hot on the cooling floor. Here it 
lies for twenty-four hours, continuing 
Some of 
the ores require less time to complete the 
process, though this is the average dura- 
tion.: When the ore comes from-the fur- 


mace, it shoots forth short blue and yel- 


low and green flames, such as orthodox 
Christians expect Bob Ingersoll will en- 
counter in.the region which he says is 
not. If all could be made to realize 
that the place of doubtful existence, but 
which has the horrible reputation of 


: tp the heat at a high tempera- 


ture by means of brimstone-fed fires, 
was anything like so offensive to the 
lungs as the fumes from this seething 
pile of blue-burning ore, . humanity 
would at once turn good, for the sake of 
reaching the upper and better hereafter. 
The men who move this ore, wear mois- 
tened sponges over their mouths and 


_ noses to condense the poisonous vapors, 


and even then they are frequently so 
seriously affected as to be obliged to quit 
work. The uninitiated who innocently 
opens his mouth near an unloading car, 
is very apt to get a dose that he will bear 
in mind when next he enters the room. 
After lying for twenty-four hours, the 
ore is taken to the amalgamating bins, of 
which there are twenty-four, each hold- 
These pans are 
broad wooden tubs, in which there is a 


of the charges. 


revolving wheel, operating something 
like a churn-dasher. The pulp in these 
pans is kept boiling hot by means of ex- 


-haust steam and the wheel revolving at 


the rate of sixty times a minute, keeps — 


‘up a commotion like a boiling mud 


spring. It should have been remarked 


that each pan is charged with 400 pounds 


of quicksilver. After this stirring and 
mixing process has continued eight 
hours, a plug at the bottom is removed, 
and the silver, quicksilver and other 
matter are drawn off into another pan, 
called the. settler. Of the latter there 
are twelve, and they are filled with cold 
water. The silver and quicksilver now 
settle to the bottom, whence they are 


drawn in pots, the mud or tailings 


running into a large dam below the mill, 
to be worked over for the $6 or $7 per 
ton of silver they contain, should some 
better and cheaper process than those 


now known be discovered. The quick-— 


silver and silver together are drawn off 
in a canvas bag, through which most of 
the former strains, while the latter is re- 
tained in the form of amalgum, being 


white and of about the consistency of 


moist clay. The quicksilver flows by 
means of a series of leading pipes into a 
cup elevator, and is carried back to 
large iron tanks to be again used as be- 
fore; about three pounds only being lost 
to the ton of ore. The amalgamating 
pans are charged three times every twen- 
ty-four hours, and an accurate tally kept 
The amalgum is now 
taken to the retort room. There are 
four retorts, each of 2,000 pounds capac- 
ity. |The amalgum being placed in 
these retorts, it drains for four hours, 
during which much of the quicksilver 
left in when it came from the pan room, 
works its way out. The retort is then 
headed and sealed, and kept under in- 


tense heat for eight hours, when the 


quicksilver has all passed out in the form 
of vapor, and been condensed by means 
of water jackets, and collected in the 
metalic state. The retort is ngw per- 
mitted to cool, when the silver is taken 
out in broken chunks of various size and 
shape. 

The next and final-step is to melt this 
down in crucibles, which is here done 
by means of coke fires, and run it into the 
-bars. A sample is taken from the cruci- 
ble before the bar is moulded, and this 
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is age and the value, as well as the 
weight and fineness, is stamped on the 
bar before it is taken from the room. 

The mill is now done with the business, 
the silver going to the express office, and 
thence to New York, to be disposed of 
_ to the government or any purchaser who 
offers the highest price. From the time 
the ore starts under the rock-breaker at 
the upper floor, till it comes out in bars 
ready for the market, is sixty-two hours. 

The bars, as we see them, contain some 
copper, iron and lead, which cannot be 
roasted out; however, they are reduced 
_ toa high degree of fineness. Four bars 
which the writer saw moulded the other 


day, were stamped 707, 710, 718) 708 


fine, the value being about $1,200 each. 


HOWELL FURNACE. 


There is also in the mill a White & 
Howell rotary furnace, which appears to 
have been erected as anexperiment. At 
any rate it is now idle, and has been 
used but little, we believe, since it was 
_ constructed, two or three years ago. It 
is a mammoth concern, its essential prin- 
ciple being something similar to that of 
the Stedefeldt, yet ir seems to operate 
less satisfactorily, and is therefore resting 
s uietly, an expensive monument to the 

ntario’s enterprise and liberality, in 
trying to find better and cheaper meth- 
ods for reducing its ores. 


All this mill machinery is driven by a 


single engine, a smoothly running, hand- 

some machine, which seems not to know 
its own strength. It is a Scott & Eckart 
engine of 250 horse-power, built by 
Prescott, Scott & Co., San Francisco, 
and has done regular and faithful service 
from the first. At one time it was run- 
ning 115 days and nights, stopping 
during that period only twenty minutes, 
a performance that must be regarded as 
remarkable when we gaze at the maze of 
belts, running here and there and every- 
where, like spiders’ webs, and reflect 


that the main shaft following the trans- © 


mission of power runs 400 feet from the 
engine. The longest run ever made b y 
the mill was 117 days, during whic 

_ there was a stoppage of but four hours. 
‘The steam is supplied from four tubular 
boilers of 150 horse-power each, though 
there is a Babcock & Wilcox sectional 
‘boiler of 150 horse-power ready for use, 


shoal the others become disabled or 
need repairing. 

All this intricate machinery, this vast — 
combination of shafts, belts, pulleys, of 
fires, furnaces, steam and nots, 
which is sending out to the world daily, 
thousand of doilars’ worth of silver, 1s 
under the management of Mr.J. E. Galli- 
gher, as mill foreman, and Mr. A. M. 
Grant, as chief engineer, whose ability 


and success are but further evidences of 
the penetration and business shrewdness 


of the Ontario superintendent, who sur- 
rounds himself in every department of 
his multitudinous affairs with able lieu- 
tenants. The genius, ingenuity and 
skill of these gentlemen are noticeable, 
not only in the general smoothness with 
which the machinery is operated, but in 
many little inventions and devices which 
add to: the effectiveness, the thorough- 
ness and the economy of the mill. The 
wise liberality of the Ontario Company 
in adopting improvements and experi- 


menting to find cheaper and more effec- | 


tive methods for reducing the ores, has 
resulted in perfecting many crude iuven- 
tions and greatly increasing the capabil- 
ities and completeness of the mill. 

As at the mine, so at the mill, there 
are boarding houses, machine shops, 
blacksmith shops, offices, storehouses, 
ample supplies, castings-pieces of ma- 
chinery liable to break, etc., business 
forethought as well as present needs 
being a characteristic of the Ontario 
management. This forethought or pre- 
caution is specially remarked in the most 


complete fire apparatus kept ready for in- 


stant use at the mill. It would be diffi- 
cult indeed, for a fire to gain such head- 
way before being discovered, as to get 
beyond the control of the appliances at 
instant command for extinguishing it. 


NOTES AND INCIDEN1S. 


The original owners and incorporators 
of the Ontario, retained the stock, with 
the exception of some small lots awarded 
to friends, and now hold the bulk of the 
shares. In June, 1877, the mine was 
listed on the New York Stock and Ex- 


change board at $20 per share, and has 


never fallen below that figure, though it 
has since touched $42. The first year 


the price advanced to $30 and we believe 
has since been continuously above. 
Though it is called on the board daily, 
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there are few sales, for 
reason that it is considered in no sensé 
a speculative stock, but rather an invest- 
ment, being held for the dividends, 
which have been as regular every month 
since the first was declared, in April, 
1877, as the 15th of the month. The 
dividends have invariably been fifty cents 
per share a°*month, with now and then 
an extra one thrown in, and one month 
three were declared. The dividend 
paid in December was the seventy- 
fourth, the sum total distributed to 
shareholders being $3,975,000. The 
only mines in the United States which 
have exceeded this record, are 
Belcher, which paid its last dividend in 
ons 1876; California, last in Decem- 

’299; Calumet & Heccla, (Mich.), 
‘still profitable 
Consolidated Virginia, last in August, 


"80; Crown Point, last in January, ’ 753. 
It will | 


and Savage, last in July, ’79. 
thus be seen that the Ontario, which has 
been paying dividends the last four 
years, has outstripped all western mines 


except those of the Comstock, and © 


from these the bottom fell some years 


ago. For this reason and for:the other - 
fact that should no further development | 


be made in the Ontario Mine, there 1s 
enough ‘‘ore in sight’’—that is to say, 
uncovered or worked around—to run the 
‘mill to its full capacity for four years; 
the HeRaLp looks upon it as the most 
valuable silver mine, to all appearances, 
in the United States. And we think 
there is every reason to believe it hasa 
long and prosperous future before it. 


Of course, silver mining is precarious, 


always has been, and doubtless always 
will be. Only the large profits that it 


promisee, in case of success, will induce 


- the risk that must be incurred. The On- 


tario management has been such as to” 


inspire confidence, and thus reduce the 
‘risk to a minimum. An evidence of the 
good faith and wise precaution in behalf 
vf the shareholders is seen in the ac- 


quirement by the company of the fol- 


lowing claims, adjacent to and surround- 
ing the Ontario: Switzerland, on the 


east; Banner and Great Eastern, on the 
- south ; Mayflower, Central and Kervin, ’ 
-on the north; and Last Chance,-on the’ 
-west. Also portions of the Henrietta, 


Rebecca, “Star Gazer, and Monitor, on 
the west and. southwest; as well as the 


the 


to the shareholders; 
Street, this city. 


Chance millsites, and 15 acres purchased 
from the Marsac Company, upon which 
the Ontario mill now stands:' The ag- 
gregate cost of these outside acquisitions 
was not less than $250,000 and the 
money has certainly been well invested. 
In January, 1881, the shares were in-— 
creased to 150,000, this being necessary 
to pay for the many purchases of pro- 
perty mentioned above, and which have 
added so much to the real value of the 
Ontario property. . The dividends were 
maintained at fifty cents per share, the 
aggregate monthly distribution to stock- 
holders since February of last year being 
$75,000, instead of $50,000, as formerly. 
. We cannot complete this article with- 
out mentioning the principal business 
office of the company on First South | 
Our genial friends, 
Messrs. T. J. Almy and W. J. Mont- 
gomery are here the presiding geniuses, 
and are considered: fixtures. Aided by 


competent assistants, they lend to the 


office the same air of completeness, order 
and business-like thoroughness which has 
been observed from the croppings of the 
mine throughout. 

The Ontariv is a good mine and has 
been managed, on business principles, 
not with the purpose of robbing the pub- 
lic, but with the intention of making all 
that could be made for the stockholders. 
The result is seen in the almost absolute 
confidence reposed in the property and 
its management, and in the firm price at 
which the shares are held. It is doing 
more to-day to attract attention toward 
this Territory, which is yet in its baby- 
hood as regards mining development, than 
all our mines, claims and prospects com- 
bined. What the Ontario Mine has | 
done and is doing for Utah in a material 
way, may be imagined when the amount 
of money it is paying out monthly is 
stated. For September, 1872, the first 
month that Mr. Chambers went to work 
on the claim, his pay roll was a modest 

affair, amounting to only $1,140, and the 


aggregate expenditure on the property | 


for the month did not exceed $1,600. 
The. pay*rolls have ‘steadily increased, 


aggregating at the mine and mill in Nov- 
ember, 1881, $41,000, 
for labor, which was well paid, the wages © 
‘ranging from $2 to $5 per day, accord- 


This all went 


ing to the. ——— of the employees 
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and the character of the work performed 
by them. Not less than 1,800 people 
drew their support directly from the 
mine and mill, to sav nothing of those 
made richer by the $75,000 dividends. 
But besides the $41,000 paid for labor 
in November there was an expenditure of 
$60,000 for supplies, material and on 
constructian account, the material and 
supplies including machinery, lumber, 
wood, coal, salt, provisions, etc., all, or 
nearly all, products of Utah. Perhapst his 
latter sum represents the living of another 
1,800 persons, or more. It will thus be 
_seen that the Ontario is doing a large 
share towards supporting the people of 
this Territory, and doing it quietly and 
unostentatiously, making less parade and 
display than is made by many an insig- 
nificant prospect that employs three or 
‘four men only. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF R. C. CHAMBERS. 


One of the designs of our Magazine 
is to furnish a biographical encyclopedia 
not only of the founders of Utah, but of 
the galaxy of States and Territories to 
which Utah belongs; and in the mining 


_history of the great West, Robert Craig 


Chambers is a very substantial name. 

He was born in Lexington, Richland 
County, Ohio, on the 16th of January, 
1832. As his name would indicate, he 
is of Scotch descent. His family came 
to America shortly after the Revolution. 
‘Ere he reached the age of manhood he 
was attracted to California by the dis- 
covery of gold, thus early manifesting 
that self-reliance of character which has 
been a marked trait in his life. He 
crossed the plains and passed north of 
Salt Lake by way of Soda Springs, ar- 
riving at Sacramento in July, 1850.. He 
immediately went into the placer mines. 
He did his first mining on Mormon Is- 
land, on American River. In 1851 he 
moved to Feather River Gold Mines, in 
Plumas County. There he met Judge 
Goodwin, the accomplished editor of 
of the Salt Lake Tribune, between whom 
and himself there was formed a lasting 
friendship. He continued placer mining 
until 1856, at which time he went selling 
goods. In the fall of 1858 he was 
elected sheriff of the county, which 
office he held two terms. He afterwards 
.merchandised for two years; then sold 


out his business and commenced gold 


. quartz mining, which he followed with 
that of placer mining until 1869, at 


which time he left California and went 
to Nevada, prospecting in various dis- 
tricts in search of mining property. We 
next reach the period in which his con- 
nection with Utah commences. 
September, 1870, found R. C. Cham- 
bers in Salt Lake City. He was brought 
here by the fabulous reports of the Little 
Cottonwood mines. In mining*parlance, 
he ‘‘ drifted around ’’ from place*to place 
in search of some good mining property, 
visiting all the mining camps in Utah, 
and from south-eastern Nevada to as far 
as Helena, Montana. This was during 
the years 1870 and 1871. In April, of 
1872, he, with Mr. George Hearst, of 
California, bought what is known as the. 
Webster and Bully Boy mines, in Ohio 
District, in Southern Utah, upon which 


he spent for the company about $60,000. 


These mines they worked from April, 
1872, till sometime in 1873, and they 
still own them. Now commenced the 


history of the Ontario mine, which has 


already been given in a former part of 
this article. The money to purchase the 
Ontario was put up by Lloyd Tevis and 
J. B. Haggin, the millionaires of San 
Francisco, and George Hearst. Tevis is 
president of the great Wells, Fargo 


Company, and Haggin has been its vice- 


president ; while George Hearst is at the 
present time talked of as the future gov- 
ernor of California. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the Ontario Company is 
financially one of the strongest mining 
companies in the world, while the On- 
tario itself is a matchless mine and its 
management under Chambers is commen- 
surate with the whole concern. The 
Company has also done a great deal of 
prospecting and mining in other districts, 
both in Utah and Idaho, in which the 
superintendent has already spent over 
three hundred thousand dollars. ‘ 
The ability of R. C. Chambers as a — 
mining manager is of quite an extraor- 
dinary cast. In this respect he has few 
equals and no superiors. A phrenologist 
would at once pronounce that he has, 
physiologically, the best make-up for a 
business manager, especially such as the 
management of mines requires. In the 
first place, he is of Scotch descent, and 
the Scotch are the best business managers 
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in the world, and the most trustworthy. 
They seldom fail in the execution of 
great enterprises. 

R. C. Chambers possesses all the 
Scotch sagacity for business management, 
all the prudence and practical mind of 
-his race, with not a particle of that dan- 
gerous, speculative enthusiasm so ruinous 
to a mining country. He has a head in- 
dicating great capacity, and an executive 
nose—an index mark of character and 
manag@ment most worthy of notice in a 
superimfendent miner’s chart. He is full 
of resources, handles money with econo- 


my, while he employs men to the best 


advantage ; and coupled with this natural 
fitness is his thorough understanding of 
mining works. An Ontario mine, under 
the management of such a man as Cham- 
bers, could not have other than a great 
and successful history. 


MARSAC COMPANY. 


The Marsac Silver Mining and Milling 
Company, was organized under the laws 


of the State of Michigan, in the year 


_ 4873, and has passed through very many 
of the experiences and vicissitudes of 
other eastern companies, who have at- 
tempted to do a running business at arms 
length, without personal supervision of 
the parties immediately interested. In 
1874 they built a twenty stamp quartz 
mill, which was complete in all its ap- 
pointments, at a cost of about $100,000. 
The promises that had been made of 


custom ore were not fulfilled, and the 


company did not find in the mines, 
which they were then working, a suf- 
ficient quantity of ore to warrant start- 
ing up their works. In 1876, however, 
-@ contract was made with the Ontario 
Company, and the first ore from the 


Ontario Mine was reduced by the Mar- . 


sac Mill. For thirteen months, and 
until the new mill of the Ontario Com- 
pany was built, the product of the 
Ontario Mine was put through the Mar- 
sac Mill, under the management of the 
Ontario Company. In 1878 the Com- 
pany sent out Mr, E. P. Ferry, of Mich- 
igan, to investigate and report upon the 
properties owned by them; and, since 
that time Mr. Ferry has remained at 
Park City in active management and 
care of the properties of the Company. 


_ The Mill has been thoroughly repaired 
and stands to-day as complete and well 
arranged a mill as any of its size in the 
Territory. It has twenty stamps, 
c ed from a wet to a dry crusher, 
a fine drying floor, White & Howell 


-chlorodizing furnace, 60-inch cylinder ; 


ten pans and five settlers constitute its 
amalgamating capacity, with three. 16- 
inch retort furnaces. The power is fur- 
nished by a 20x48 Corless engine, and 


‘no pains or expense have been spared to 


make the mill not only effective but 
economical in its arrangement. 

The Company, through Mr. Ferry, are 

the owners of the town of Park. City. 
The land was surveyed and platted into 
lots of convenient size, with a view to 
the topography of the country, by 
Charles P. Brooks, civil engineer. 
The effect of a permanent and indefeas-— 
ible title (so often unattainable in a- 
mining camp) is shown by the character 
of the buildings—the business houses 
and residences that make up the town of 
Park City. | 
_ With a fine and convenient office, 
suitable carpenter and blacksmith shops, 
a well arranged assay office and a com- 
modious stable, the Company are pre- 
pared for a successful business as soon as 
the. mines, which are at present being 
opened up by them, shall give sufficient 
quantity of ore to warrant the dropping 
of the stamps. 

In all matters of public enterprise the 
Company, through its superintendent, 


Mr. Ferry, have shown themselves ready 


to advance the interests of the town; 
and, by putting a reasonable price upon 
and giving easy terms of payment for 
lots, have encouraged and fostered a per- 
manent and settled population. : 

Francis Smith, of Muskegan, Mich- 
igan, is President of the Company, and 
Edward P. Ferry, of Park City, Utah, 
Secretary and Superintendent. 


PARK CITY SMELTER COMPANY. 


. This is also a Michigan Company, 
organized solely for the purpose of 
smelting lead ores. The Smelter is a | 
fine building, well arranged for economy 
of labor, and has been successfully run, 
until the present litigation on Rebellion 


Hill stopped the output of ore. During 
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They have convenient charcoal sheds 
and ore bins. The iron for flux is 
largely received from the head of the 
Provo River, while limestone in quantity 
is found within a mile of the works. 
Harvey J. Hollister is President of the 
Company, and J. M. Barnett is Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, both of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan ; Edward P. Ferry, 
General Manager, and C. H. Withey, 


Assistant Secretary, both the latter 
at Park City. 


PARK CITY WATER WORKS COMPANY. 


Great danger in mining camps, and 
one feared by all who have investment 
in them, is that which arises from fire, 
occurring, as it almost invariably does, 
_during the prevalence of high winds, and 
with no suitable appliances for preven- 
tion. The history of every new country 
shows repeated fires that have swept the 
yee clear of all wooden structures. 

orseeing this, the citizens of Park 
City, in 1880, organized a company, of 
$20,000 capital, for the purpose of sup- 
plying its citizens with water for domes- 
tic use as well as preyention of fire, 
making their reservoirs about a mile and 
a half above town in Empire Gulch. 
The water is conducted in wooded pipes, 
from eight to two inches diameter, 
through three of the principal streets of 
the town, having at suitable and conve- 
nient places fire hydrants, which already 
have prevented very serious fires. The 
stock of the Company is largely owned 
by Jennings, of the Walker & Webster, 
Chambers, of the Ontario, and Ferry of 
the Marsac Company. Edward P. any 
is the president, and Thomas Cupit, sec 
and treasurer. 


REBELLION HILL. _ 


The Rebellion Mine was - the first that 
“opened to the public the riches of ore 
that lay in what is known as Rebellion 
or Pinyon hill. Discovered in the early 
part of 1881, it immediately attracted 
attention, and the Rebellion Company 
was organized at Salt Lake. Without 
expensive machinery, they commenced 
the shipment of ore, both to the Park 
City and Salt Lake Seapltess. Its daily 


output was continuous, until the litigation 
arising from the claims of the Climax 
and Pinyon Mines culminated in the 
usual injunctions and cross-injunctions 
that have, to the regret of all interested 
in the welfare and progress of the Ter- 
ritory, caused a cessation of active work. 
All mining men concur in the view that, 
could any arrangement be made by 
which the contesting claims should be 
confined to a certain limit, or else a gen- 


eral consolidation effected, that the pro- | 


duct in quantity and value of this well- 
known hill would yield a rich reward to 
the owners, and be a matter of wonder 
and astonishment to the world. While 
there are many locations, yet the prop- 
erty is owned and controlled by four 


principal parties: The Rebellion Silver — 


Mining Compuny, Edward P. Ferry, 
president, W. S. McCornick, Treasurer, 
and Joseph L. Heywood, secretary. 
Climax Consolidated Mining Company, 
Joab Lawrence, president, W. L. Hoyt, 
treasurer, and Charles A. Read, secre- 
tary. The Pinyon Mine, owned by 
Martin, Lowe, Nicholls, and Baskin; the 
Walker & Webster, owned by Jennings & 
Sons of Salt Lake. | | 


EDWARD P. FERRY, 


Superintendent of the Marsac Canna 
manager of the Park City Smelting 
Company, and president of the Rebel- 
lion Company, although but a short time 


'a resident of the Territory, has so 
' thoroughly identified himselt therewith 


and with its mining interests that, next 
to R. C. Chambers of the Ontario Com- 
pany, he deserves mention in this article. 
Coming here in the early part of 1878, 
merely to report upon the prospects of 


his Company, he was induced to remain. 


and prosecute the work which they had 
to do. His efforts and success are well 
attested by the confidence which is 
placed in him, not only by the citizens 
of Park City, but by all with whom he is 
brought into business _ relationship. 
Judging by the work which he has done 
at the Park, we should say that, if he 
has one ruling motive, itis that the lo- 
cality with which he is identified shall 
always receive his hearty and earnest 
efforts for its advancement and im- 
provement. 

Mr. Ferry possesses in himself the 
happy blending of the man of culture 
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with the man of business. A physiolog- 
ical judge of signs of character would at 
once pronounce him as_ eminently 
fitted to occupy the position of di- 
rector of large enterprises. Resolved to 
identify his fortunes with the future of 


our Territory, we may reasonably look | 


for him to figure very conspicuously in its 
mining history of the next twehty years, 
and, already, he is quite a popular man 
among the miners of Park City. An 
interesting episode in the history of this 
unique mining City may be here repro- 
duced from the Sa/t Lake Tribuue's cor- 
respondent in its last New Year’s issue. 


PARK CITY FAIR. 


To one who has watched the growth 
of this camp from its infancy, the pro- 
ceedings of the past few days were very 
imteresting. When luxuries were few 
and beans scarce, it made but little dif- 
ference to the prospector whether his 
devotions to the Almighty went up from 
the camp-fire or. cabin—things have 
changed since then. 
_ other days are wealthy now, and it is 

‘mete that He who made the hard, close 
formation of the Wasatch should receive 
homage from a building worthy of His 
name. A Catholic Church was started 
here and but recently finished.. Though 
the expense was considerable, the edifice 
is now completed and would do credit to 
a city of more pretentions if not larger 
im population. In order to help along 
the good work, a Fair, for the benefit of 
the church, was opened on Monday last 
and closed Thursday night, 

_ The fact that over $3,500 were taken 
in during the four days of the Fair will 
indicate how miners feel when their 
pockets are reached through their hearts. 

A beautiful gold headed cane was 


voted for and given to the most popular 


man in Park City. 

There were three candidates, proposed 
hy friends, and three better men could 
fot engage in such a friendly contest. 
Their names are as follows: Joseph E. 
Galigher, Superintendent of the Ontario 
Mill; Martin Correll, surface foreman of 
the Ontario Mine; and E. P. Ferry, 
manager’of the Marsac Mining, Milling 
and Smelting Company. It was a hard 
fight. For four days and nights the 
- friends of each fought nobly, at the rate 


of. twenty-five cents a shot, to show that 


The prospectors of 


their chief, was chief of the whole camp. _ 
The money rolled in and the bullets 
dropped into the box, and as the time 
for closing the polls drew nigh the ex- 
citement was intense. The. boys at the 
mine were confident of the result being 
in their favor, while Galigher’s mill boys | 
worked like beavers. ‘The citizens of © 
the Park and Ferry’s friends swore the 
cane should never leave the town. ‘‘The 
church is- in the Park; and in the Park 
must be the cane,’’ [ give you the 
result : 


For E. P. Ferry, . 
For Martin Correll, . . « 1969 
For Jos. E. Galigher, . 1534 

To, . 8541 


Every vote of the above having been 
paid for before being dropped into the 
box, it will be seen that the cane 
brought the Church §$2,1 

When the result had n made 
known and the usual amount of cheers had 
been given, E. P. Ferry was called to 
the stand. Dr. D. McFalls, made the 
presentation speech; it was _ neatly 
worded and well delivered. In reply, 
Mr. Ferry, after, expressing, as deeply as 
words could, his appreciation of the 
honor conferred upon him, dwelt for 
some time on the past, present and 
future of this great camp. He said he 
had thrown his fortunes with us, and, as 
he said so, very few in the audience could 
help thinking of the dear heart, the 
brave woman who also threw her fortune 
in with his, and who lost her life in the 
endeavor to make his more endurable in 
the Wasatch Mountains. He spoke at 
length and spoke well, but our thoughts 
were away in the quiet grave-yard 
below town, beside a little mound of 


' snow and a white headstone, and if tears 


were votes, Ferry’s ‘majority for that 
cane were millions, not thousands. 


INTELLECTUAL CULTURE.—A cultivated 
mind may be said to have infinite stores 
of innocent gratification. Everything can 
be made interesting to it, by becoming 
a subject of thought or inquiry. Books, © 
regarded merely as a gratification, are 
worth more than all luxuries on earth. 
A taste for literature secures cheerful oc- 
cupation for the unemployed and lan- 
guid hours-of life. - 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL SKETCH. 
BY JAMES A. LITTLE. 

Military array and judicial despotism, 
the sword and the faggot do not repre- 
sent intelligent ideas of reforming man- 
kind. Error can only be legitimately 
opposed with truth, and _ scholastic 
theories with a living «practical religion. 
Social reconstruction implies gradual 
transition. It is no small task to change 
human thought and customs, from the 
grooves in which they _ run for 
centuries. 

No body of reformers can accomplish 
great changes with divided counsels. 
Concentration of action is the key stone 
of the arch of social reconstruction. 
_ Unity may beget antagonism, but vic- 
tory can be achieved on no other 
principle. The history of Christianity 
is an excellent illustration of this fact. 

When Christ came to fill his mission 
of redemption, the Eastern Hemisphere 
was essentially polytheistic in religion, 
and man’s chief divinities were only a 
little above him, and similarly endowed. 

Even Israel—with their many tradition- 
_ ary experiences of the power of God in 
their behalf, with their venétated ritual, 
with their record of inspired prophets, 
with the pinnacles of the sacred temple, 
towering on Mount Moriah, covering 
the Holy of Holies and the Ark of the 
_ Covenant—had forfeited the blessings of 
Divine revelation. ‘They had descended 
to the level of their. surroundings, and 
when the Shiloh came there were few to 
recognize and receive him. 

Gospel churches were established with 
a uniformity of faith, of worship, of 
organization, but there was no gathering 
together, no union of action,‘ and there- 
fore no general social reconstruction on 
gospel principles. They were detach- 
ments scattered here and there among 
the enemy. 

They were powerless to inaugurate 
civil government, to create political 
_ organizations. They had no code of 


laws, no system of ethics corresponding 
with their religious principles. Under 
these unfavorable circumstances, they 
also had their former customs —_ 
traditions to contend with. j 

The purity of the Gospel was soon tar- 
nished with pagan theories ; its simple rites 


were mixed with the more showy page- 
antry of idol worship. Doctors of Divin- 
ity assumed the prerogatives of apostles, 
and gospel truth gave way before tra- 


ditional philosophy, until Christianity 


was fitted to become the paramount re- 
ligion of degenerate, but still, imperial 
Rome. 

The spirit of Divine inspiration had 
departed. ‘The Gospel had degenerated . 
and lost its power of regeneration, and 
there was little improvement in the 
moral condition of the people. As 
pagan Rome became Christian Rome, it 
still retained its pagan social vices, its 
political corruptions, its iron rule, its 
aggressive spirit, and its mythical 
literature. 

Pagan Rome forced barbarian nations 
to accept a stern but wholesome despot- — 
ism, which inaugurated material advance- 
ment, but Christian Rome sent forth 
legions of monks and nuns to fatten on 
the products of others, labors, to live 
under the constant restraint of the 
wholesome passions of nature, or to in- 
dulge in profligate idleness, all alike 


| injurious to the best interests of society. 


_ Under this Christian hierarchy society 
sank below its former standard of pagan 
civilization. The orgies of the temple 
of Venus were transferred to convents 
and nunneries, and the licentiousness of 
Roman emperors and of pretors and 
prefects, found a parallel in the courts 
of Christian princes, and in the palaces 
of sanctimonious bishops and cardinals. 
_ The legacy of science, literature and 
art, which pagan Rome bequeathed to 
the future, was nearly smothered by 
Christian zeal and priestly dominion. 
It was the revival of classical literature 
rather than of Gospel truth, that first 
roused Europe from the lethargy of 
the Middle Ages. It infused ifto in- 
stitutions of learning a desire for pro- 
gress. New hopes and aspirations were 
diffused among the people, and the Bible 
was brought forth from the dusty shelves 
of monastic libraries, to use as a batter- 
ing ram for shattering the fortifications 
which the Papal See had been raising 
around itself for centuries. 

Before the Reformation, the licen- 
tiousness of the Romish priesthood had | 
become unbearable; it permeated all the 
avenues of social life. Popery had be- 
come the extreme of a corrupt material- 
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ism. Its doctrine of salvation merely 
by works—by confession and penance, 
by the purchase of masses for the dead, 
and of indulgence for criminal license, 
was too absurd for the increasing intelli- 
gence of the fifteenth century. The 
‘* Holy See’’ placed itself in antagonism 
to the world’s progress, and the right arm 
of its power was paralyzed. 

Paganism led the world’s civilization 
from the deluge, to the time when the 
Emperor Constantine substituted the 
cross for the eagles, at the head of the 
Roman legions, and the principles of 
Grecian and Roman mythology have 
furnished many ingredients of the Chris- 
tianity which has taken the lead of civil- 
ization for fifteen centuries. 

The theoretical tendencies of Protest- 
antism—the - ignoring of the . direct 
interference of the heavenly powers in 
the affairs of men, are its weak points, 


and but a comparatively short time: 


elapsed before its power culminated. It 
has become extremely fractionized, and 
is evidently on the decline. 

Popery claimed that men were justified 
by works, Protestantism that they were 
justified by faith. Neither compre- 
hended the whole nature of man. As 
he is both temporal and spiritual in his 
organizations, a religion that does not 
lead both these elements in unison, must 
come short of being a regenerative one. 

Popery discarded the Bible for the 
canons of the church. The Reformers 
discarded the canons of the church for 
the Bible, but they smothered its practi- 
cal truths under a mass of allegorical 
rubbish, and thereby neutralized its re- 
generating power. By discarding mira- 
cles and direct revelation from God, the 
Reformers threw away the key of power. 
They forced man to rely on his own 
judgment, where that judgment was in- 
capable of leading. They brought the 
Holy Scriptures down to the level of 
man’s unaided reason, by making that 
reason the standard of their interpreta- 
tion. They denied that light which 
alone can lift him out of terrestial dark- 
ness, and raise him to the plane of 
angels and the Gods. 

They raised man’s divinity so far above 
him that he failed to discern any con- 
necting link, any affinity, any relation- 
ship between himself and Deity. In the 


Protestant formulas of worship the idea | 


of God's relationship to man is simply 


allegorical. The practical idea of paternal 
interest in the higher power, and of 
child-like dependence in man, is lost. 


While this religious condition left the | 


mind to wander, without a pilot, on the 
limitless ocean of theory, it tended to 
untramel the intellect and open the way 


to public regeneration, to civil liberty 


and to material progress. 

In every age and under every system 
of religion, there have been sore souls 
purer than others, who have mourned 
the corruptions around them and longed 
for something better. They have been 
the salt of the earth that has saved soci- 
ety from dissolution. : 

Self-conceit necessarily forms a part 
of fallen humanity, but each generation 
will find its level in the great ocean of 
life. While we claim that Christianity 


has been the parent of many virtues, © 


Christians should not forget that pagan- 
ism has also developed some good to 
mankind. | | 

When the Creator’s beneficent plan 
for the world’s redemption has culmin- 


ated, progressive intelligences will then, 


doubtless, comprehend that every relig- 
ion has had its special mission to fill, in 
working out that plan; that performed, 
it has given way to something better. 


Imperfect systems must continue to give — 


way until perfection is reached in the 
fullnes of divine intelligence. 
/Sectarian Christianity, as it has ex- 


isted, is becoming a thing of the past. 


It is not sufficiently comprehensive for 
the spirit of the age. Instead of taking 
the lead, it is trailing in the dust behind 
the car of progress. 
the wants of the new phases of existence. 
Scholastic theories do not stand the test 
of great advances in scientific research. 
They develop no new principles to cor- 


respond with the rapid march of intellect. 


It has had a fair trial for fifteen centu- 


ries, and has signally failed to produce 


any great moral change. The licentious- 
ness of the days of the Czsars finds its 
counterpart in the licentiousness of the 
nineteenth century; vice may have some- 
what changed its forms to suit the cir- 
cumstances and policies of the age, but 


It does not meet 


it still luxuriates under the benign influ- — 


ence of sectarian Christianity. 


matters of mere commercial value. War 


Private 
and public virtues are fast becoming — 
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is still the trade of Christian nations, 
dominion the great object of Christian 
princes, and military glory the most ex- 
alted idea of the Christian masses. Un- 
der the sway of the professed disciples of 
him whose mission on earth was one of 
peace and good will to man, the power 
to oppress everywhere asserts its right. 
Caucasian energy, backed by Christian 
civilization, places its yoke of power on 
the neck of the weaker barbarian, mer- 
cilessly robs him of his inheritance, 
forces its vices upon him, under which 
he withers away to make room for the 
spread of Christianity. The antagonisms 
of labor and capital often check the tide 
of prosperity, and threaten to under- 
mine the social fabric of nations. There 
is a general tendency to monopolize the 
elements of power, and to use that power 
to favor the few and oppress the many. 
_ Pinching want still hovers around the 
hearthstone of the cottage, while lavish 
expenditure and waste characterize the 
rich. 
History records but one instance, 
among the great variety of organizations 
for man’s progress, of continuous im- 
provement, and that is the antediluvian 
Zion of Enoch, founded on the princi- 
ple of universal brotherhood, under 
the guidance of Divine inspiration. All 
others have withered away under the 
corroding influence of human frailties. 
Man, the offspring » of one common 
ent, needs some absorbing, controll- 
ing idea, that will bring him into 
harmony with himself and with his race ; 
that will merge individual interests and 
ambitions into one channel. Then 
antagonisms would cease. Each _ indi- 
vidual would discover that his interests 
were involved in those of others. 
Mutual interests would beget mutual de- 
pendence; the power to oppress would 
be broken. There would be the utmost 
freedom to do right, and wrong would 
be effectually restrained. Then brother- 


hood and fraternity would no longer be | 


the watchword of the levelling rabble, 
or the violent revolutionist. They 
would be something more than the rally- 
ing cry of infuriated mobs, rousing 
rulers from their midnight slumbers, to 
find some terrible dread realized in mur- 
dered guards, a burning palace, barri- 
nr Streets, and gutters running with 


Instead of frictionizing antagonisms, 
there would be a genial good will per- 
meating all the relations of life. Man’s 


| life would be lengthened, his usefulness 


increased, and earth’s Millennium com- 


menced. 


The past, evidences the truth of the 
old adage, that ‘‘there is a time for all 
things.’’ Cause and. effect have ever 
succeeded each other with such well 
defined results, that dark, indeed, must 
be a man’s understanding who does not 
admit of pre-ordained design. In re- 
viewing the past, the circumstances, the 
means and the mén seem to have been 
peculiarly adapted, in every age, for fhe 
accomplishment of certain providences. 


Although the Gospel, preached by 
Jesus and his disciples, was overshad- 
owed by the surrounding darkness, it — 
left some general truths to the world, 
which served to so modify the harsher 
features of Paganism, to so enlarge the 
conceptions of men, that, through the puri- 
fying process of ages of change and revo- 
lution, have been evolved the blessings 
of free institutions. These have opened 
a new era in the world’s progress; one 
pre-eminently of mind, of untiring 
mental energy, of grand development. 
The elements of freedom appear to have 
existed in the soil and atmosphere of the 
Western Hemisphere, when it. was dis- 
covered by Columbus. They only 
needed to be impregnated with a germ 
from the old world, and liberal govern- 
ments at once sprang into existence, 
which have reacted on the despotic in- 
stitutions of Europe. Old governme 
policies are passing away, and the Mw 
is fairly open for future progress. The 
transition would be quite in keeping with 
ordinary cause and effect, from popular 
co-operation, for mutual defence and 
self government, to financial union and © 
social harmony. Unrelenting circum- 
stances‘developed the former, and prob- 
ably an overruling Providence will bring 
similar forces to bear to develop the 
latter, for it must follow, 


| unless progress ceases. 


The elements of the New World have 
been fitted, by the special providences 
of the Almighty, for man’s highest de- 
velopment. Men may, for a time, not 
appreciate the rich legacy left them, but 
it will accomplish | its object. Here civil 
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institutions are so nearly 1 in accordance 
with man’s natural rights, that social re- 
construction, on the higher principles of 


the best good of all, cannot come in ° 


collision. with them. Here, every ele- 
ment of his existence, his pecuniary 
interests, his passions, his affections, his 
thoughts, his aspirations, his memories 
of the past, his hopes of the future, may 
be made to so mould and direct him, 
that he will become subservient to an 
absorbing desire for peace, union and 
the universal good of all, and finally 
be fitted for a higher plane of intelli- 
see than he now occupies. 


“Even in this age of wonders these 
ideas may be considered, by some, as 
emanations from the brain of an enthu- 
siast. But when God works, man need 
not hesitate. Certainly the present in- 
dicates an immediate future, of great 
changes in the general condition of the 
human race. Mighty forces are at work 
impelling mankind forward, and they 
cannot go backward. | 


Never before were the elements so 
yielding to man’s desire to understand 
the hidden .mysteries of nature. His 
present powers of locomotion, and of 
communicating intelligence, find no par- 
allel in the world’s previous history. 
The present is, also, socially volcanic. 
Under the surface of long established 
governments, of venerated customs, of 
precedents and traditionary prejudices, 
the increasing intellectual forces of the 
age are struggling for expansion, for 
room. Proscriptive authority cannot 
bind them. Increased restraint only 
generates increased force, and whén the 
_ explosion comes it will rend‘the old crust 
of society into fragments. - | 


Geographical barriers to intercourse 
are becoming things of the past. Not 
only nations, but continents are practi- 
cally being brought into closer proximity, 
and ideas, customs, religions and races 
are rapidly intermingling. Antagon- 
isms are becoming’ more widely diffused, 
more comprehensive, more potent in 
their results. 


It isa period of great aggregations of 
political power, and while the elements 
of revolution are increasing, the cohe- 
siveness of empires is greatly prolonged, 
by the appliances of steam and elec- 


tricity. Standing armies have necessarily 
become permanent institutions, and the 
means for rapid military combinations 
are without precedent. Secret associa- 
tions for effecting political and social 
changes are prevalent, and, being based 
upon the principle of establishing equality 
by humbling the high instead of exalting 
the low, they are everywhere subversive 
of stability and good order. 
Religious antagonisms are ‘numerous, 
and on a gigantic scale. Before the era 


of Christianity, paganism, in its various 
forms, was the general religion of the 


world. The religions of the world may 
now be classified in three great divis- 
ions: Paganism, Mohammedanism, and 
Christianity. These are fractionized 
into a multiplicity of sects, all, alike, 
lacking in the elements of cohesion. 
When the magnitude of these opposing 
elements are considered, in eonnection 
with the restless spirit and activity of the 
age, we cannot but anticipate a future 
for which the previous history of the world ~ 
furnishes no parallel. We may well 
query, is there no culmination to the 
world’s woes? No point to be reached 
beyond which the conditions of human 
life will be more favorable to peace and 
happiness? Is it paganism that will lead 


_ the world’s future? Its power to civil- 


ize culminated when imperial Rome 
passed the zenith of its glory. Is it Mo- — 
hammedanism? It is everywhere allied 
with semi-civilization. Is it the Chris- 
tianity of the past centuries? It has had 
a long trial and has signally failed in 
producing the regenerating effects ex- 
pected of it by its adherents. Any off- 
shoots from these religions cannot be 
better than the original. : 

To meet the wants of the new era, to 
check the fractionizing tendency in 
human affairs, some new departure in 
religion is an evident necessity. Some- 
thing that will gather from the nations 
of the earth the most comprehensive 
types of manhood, and prepare a people 
to lead mankind to a higher plane of 
civilization and progress. Something 


that will satisfy the longings of the 
human mind in this life, and clothe the © 
future with the hope of realizing, in 
rfection, all that is noble and exalting 
in manhood. 
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SALT LAKE CITY AS A WAGON 
| MARKET. | 
It is believed that no city of its size 
in the world, and no community of the 
same number, buy and wear out so many 
wagons as Salt Lake City and Utah. 


Several large eastern manufacturers ad- | 


mit there is but one point in America 
where they sell a larger number of wag- 
ons, which point is Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. But as the class of wagons they 
use there are a far cheaper grade, prob- 
ably the Salt Lake wagon dealers pay the 
manufacturers more money than the 
dealers of any other city. a 

The causes that make this City so 
great a wagon market are several. The 
larger dealers, like Messrs. John W. 
Lowell, George A. Lowe, Howard Se- 
bree and others, have their headquarters 


and principal depots here, and hold the | 


exclusive agency for the goods they han- 
dle, for Utah, Montana, Idaho, Western 
Wyoming and Eastern Nevada, com- 
prising a stretch of country nearly one 
thousand miles square, and including: the 
greater portion of the Rocky Mountain 
region. This vast couutry, the. back- 
bone of the Continent, the Switzerland 
of America, with its grand mountains, 


beautiful valleys, placid lakes and ¢rys- 


tal streams—a country . whose beauty; | 


wealth and numberless attractions are 
hardly known ‘except to us few dwellers 
—is scarcely inhabited as yet, —the 
whole region of one thousand miles 
square having less iihabitants than sev- 
eral cities of the Union. | 


Itshas long been a wonder to manu- 


facturers and dealers, as well as to long 
residents here, that the annual consump- 
tion of wagons should be so great 
among so small a population. | 

Like other pioneers, this people are 
workers, every man ‘‘rustling’’ to turn 
an honest penny. | 

The developments of the mines and 
influx of population has created, espec- 
‘jally within the last ten years, a great 
demand for team work, which consists 
principally in the transportation of goods 
from one point to another, haulingeore 
from the canyons, hauling lumber, min- 
ing timbers, railroad ties, etc. 
_ As much of this hauling has to be 
‘done in the canyons where the natural 
ruggedness, and steep grades, as well as 

Vor, If.—D. 


the mountain torrents, make it almost 
impossible to build and maintain a pas- 
sable road, it has been found that in this 
hard usage, the best made wagon will 
hardly stand a year. oe 

The extreme dryness of the summer 
season, as well as the alkali in the soil, 
which cuts the paint off the vehicles, are 
powerful aids to the early disintegration 
of the best wagon that can be manufac- 
tured for this market. 

Another cause for the great demand 
for wagons in the last few years, has been 
the necessity in the transportation of 
gold and silver quartz from the mines to 
the stamp mills and furnaces, which 
have sprung up here and there over the 
Territory since the opening of the 


mines. 


A careful estimate of the number of 
wagons and carriages sold annually by © 
Utah dealers, places the number in the © 
vicinity of. six thousand. 

All the principal dealers in wagons — 
also handle full lines of agricultural im- 


‘ plements and other goods naturally be- 
‘longing to-their line of trade. 


The bet- 
tered condition .of the Utah farmers, 


‘since the mines and railroads have fur- 
nished ready markets for their products, 
‘has: made them eager for all the latest 


improved farming implements, and the 
annual sale of the principal agencies 


- here of such as reapers, mowers, harves- 


ters,, horse rakes, threshing inachines, 
and other farm implements, is truly as- 
tonishing. | 
These wagon and implement dealers 
who came here, comparatively a few 
years ago from the Eastern States,— 
energetic young men, who had their for- 
tunes to make, and the energy and abil- 
ity to manage their line of trade success- 


fully, have accumulated considerable for- 


tunes, have the best and most convenient 
warehouses between Chicago and the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and have established envi- 
able business reputations and connections 


which, through their branch houses and 


local agencies, extend from the Black 
Hills on the east to the Sierra Nevadas 
on the west ;. from the British posses- - 
sions on the north to Old Mexico on the 
south. | | 

Foremost amongst these and the first 
to begin of those that have remained 
continuously in the business, is John W. 
Lowell, whose portrait we give. 
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In September, 1870, his first car load 
of wagons arrived and were set up in a 
vacant lot, then a potato patch sur- 
rounded by a pole fence, on the Millen 


_Atwood lot, corner of First East and 


= Second South Streets. 


At that time Zion’s Co-operative Mer- 
cantile Institution held the agency for 
the Schuttler, and Studebaker wagons, 
and were doing the principal wagon as 
well as machine trade of the Territory. 
J. Milburn handling the Milburn wagon, 
C. H. DeGroat & Co. handling the La 
Belle wagon, and Naylor Bros. the Neuff 
wagon, were also doing a small business. 
Little did his competitors at that time 
think that the man that passed up and. 
down his potato patch hour after hour 
from morning till night, in sunshine, rain 
and snow, and, over whose small begin- 
ing in the wagon business, some of 
then. made merry laughter, would, in 
a few short years see them all retire from 
the business disgusted, while he built up 
a wagon and agricultural implement 
warehouse and show rooms that over- 


shadowed them all, and a business that’ 
_ extends over nearly one thousand miles 


square. 

Many could learn a lesson that leads to 
success by adopting the same rules that 
were the foundation of Mr. Lowell’s 
business prosperity. 

He worked every day with his own 
hands, was his own salesman til] his 


business became too large for him to 


attend exclusively to that part of the 
business, and never failed to treat all 
men, whether poor or rich, whether na- 
tive or foreign, whether they desired to 
purchase or only came in as lookers-on, 


with. uniform kindness and politeness, © 
- took an interest in their concerns and 


made them his lasting friends. Thus, 
although a stranger in a strange land, 
not in sympath: y with their religious faith, 
but being what is termed a ‘‘ Liberal’’ in 
religious belief, he formed friendships 


that will probably last and be mutual 


while life endures. : 
Another of Mr. Lowell’s business 
rules has been to submit to injustice 
himself rather than allow any cus- 
tomer to go away believing that in- 
justice was done to him. The carry- 
ing out of this rule, so far as it re- 
ferred to the warranty on wagons and 
machines, in this peculiarly hard climate, 


sands of dollars, but has made him many 
friends among those who might be ex- 
pected to distrust a stranger to them and 


their belief. 


But that to which Mr. Lowell attributes 
his success more than any other thing 


was the invariable rule not to sell any 


wagon or machine, no matter how much 
money he could make out of it, unless 
he could honestly recommend it. 

From the begining of his business 
career in this Territory, his annual sales 
have shown a constant and rapid increase 
from year to year. Take the Fish Wagon 


as an example ; whereas in 1870 his sales 
were less than 100, they have increased 


ill in 1877 they reached 680; in 1878, 
803 1879, 1023; in 1880, I1g2, and 
1881, 

At the time that Mr. Lowell took the 
agency for the-Fish Brothers’ wagons 
there had never been a Fish wagon of- 
fered for sale between.the Black Hills 
and the Sierra Nevadas. Neither he nor 


the manufacturers knew just what was 


wanted in this market, But he. soon 
learned, and, from the year 1872 to the 


present ‘date, has been the leader of the> 


improvements made in wagons; till to- 
day the standard Fish wagon of this 
market is remarkably unlike the first im- 
portations of 1870. Mr. Lowell’s prac- 
tical experience, here on the ground, of 
the needs of the Territory, aided by the 
vigorous and active young firm of Fish. 
Brothers, made their wagon from the 
start, the standard, which: all others 
songht to imitate. 

It will not be out of place here to 


mention the improvements which no one 


will deny that Mr. Lowell was the. first 
to introduce in this market. The first 
of these, in point of time, was the use of 
clips around the axles instead of bolts 
through the axles. By this means axles 
were more securely fastened to their po- 
sitions, and strengthened, instead of be- 
ing weakened by boring holes through 
them for bolts. Next were.various im- 


_ provements upon the California brake, 


which rendered it more easily applied, 


and also permitted its more convenient 


use in lumber and wood hauling. The 
next and most important improvement 
ever made in the construction of wagons 


has cost Mr. Lowell personally, thou- 


f 


for this country was the pustouel of | 


steel sheins. 
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The heavy quartz hauling on the rough 
canyon roads had developed the fact that 
neither iron nor steel axles could be re- 
lied upon. The largest freighters had 
settled down to the use of hickory axles 
and cast skeins. But frequent breakages 
occurred of cast skeins and of the hick- 
ory axles at the .inner end of the skein 
where the wood was smallest in the axle. 

In a horseback trip up the Little Cot- 
tonwoods, in company with a member of 
the firm of Fish Brothers, the matter 
was thoroughly discussed as to how this 

continued breakage could be avoided. 
The result was that the succeeding spring 


the Fish wagon designed for quartz 


hauling came out with s¢ee/ skeins, and it 
is presumed that some of those wagons 
are still in existence which never have 
broken a skein or axle. 
had secured the exclusive agency for 
these skeins for this Territory for the 
remaining two years.until the patent ex- 
pired, most other dealers deemed it for 
their interest to ‘‘cry down’’ the steel 
skein as much as possible, but as soon as 
the patent had expired, all the prominent 
dealers-came out with steel skeins on 
their wagons. But during the two years 
that the Fish wagons had been fitted 
with steel skeins, Mr. Lowell had dis- 
covered defects in the manufacture of 
them, which he set out to remedy, 

He prepared: models of his improve- 
ments and visited Washington to procure 
patents of the same, but found that the 
most essential improvements were not 
patentable and might be used by any 
-one, He, however, obtained a patent 
of some of his improvements, and 
brought out the Fish wagon with the 
solid end steel skein and the skein wel- 
ded upthe wholelength of it, with sand- 
band at each end of the box, and other 
improvements which have undoubtedly 
rendered the steel skein used on the 
Fish wagon the most durable and useful 
skein ever used in this or any other 
_country. As evidence of this other 
“dealers have adapted, as far as possible, 
without infringing patents, those same 
improvements. 
_ skein wagon is practically the only wagon 
called for in the markets of Utah and 
surrounding States and Territories. 

In the line of harvesting machinery, 
Mr. Lowell several years ago secured the 
exclusive agency in this section for the 


have 


As Mr. Lowell | 


And to-day the steel | 


world renowned and always popular 
Mc Cormick harvesting machines. 

It will be remembered that the — | 
of the McCormick Company, Cyrus H. — 
McCormick who is still, at a ripe and 
honored old age, at the head of the 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Com- 
pany, was also the inventor of the first 
successful harvesting machines, which 
revolutionized throughout the 
greater part of the civilized world the 
manner of cutting and saving grass and 
grain. 

The McCormicks readily accumulated 
great wealth by their inventions. Their 


wealth added to their great energy, 


foresight and inventive genius, has kept 
them always ahead of their competitors 
in their general line of harvesting ma- ~ 
chinery. 

Only a few years ago self-binders came 
out. They were the first to make a wire 
binder that was a perfect success. . Still 
later, when twine was substituted for 
wire in binding, they brought out the only 
twine binder that has been a success up 
to this date. It is safe to say that no 
twine binder used in this mountain re- 
gion last year was even a fair success ex- 
cept the McCormick. 

7oing on from improvement to im- 


provement they have in the last three 


years put out a new front cut, light draft 
iron mower, which is the most perfect 
machine of its kind ever seen; imme- 
diately following it a combined dropper 
and mower, and a combined self rake 
reaper and mower built upon the same 
fundamental principle as the mower, 
which are better suited to their work 
than any other of their class. As an 
evidence of the popularity of these ma- 
chines, Mr. Lowell actually sold and 
paid the McCormick Harvesting Ma- 
chine Company, in cash at his last fall 
settlement, for 500 of their improved 
machines. 

The prominent causes of the popular- 
ity of the McCormick machines are: 
they are always standard, always first to 
introduce new improvements, and they 
are the most durable. ‘The McCor- 
mick’s always have an agent on the 
ground well supplied with extras, 


so that purchasers need not have to lay 
aside their machines or send them to the 
States forrepairs. 

It is safe to say, that thousands of 
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dollars are wasted every year by the far- 
mers of this Territory, that might be 
saved if they would confine themselves 
to the standard machines \ike the 
McCormick. 

Among the great manufacturing firms 
who have established a more than 
national reputation, not only by the su- 
perior quality of their machines but also 
by their reputation for liberal and square 
dealing, is the J. I. Case Manufacturing 
Company of Racine, Wisconsin. 

Probably no other firm in America 
manufacturing agricultural implements, 
excepting alone the McCormick, is so 
uniformly respected and esteemed for 
the qualities which go to make up a 
great business and manufacturing firm, 
as this company. 

The Jj. I. Case Manufacturing Com- 
pany for over a quarter of a century it is 
believed, have annually manufactured 
and sold more threshing machines than 
any firm in the world. - Their manufac- 
turing establishment, covering acres of 
ground, is a wonder and surprise, only 
second to that of the great McCormick 
manufactory in Chicago. . 

They manufacture the latest improved 
threshers and horse powers, also. steam: 
engines from eight to thirty horse power, 
and portable saw mills. ‘Their engines 
have for many years taken the lead 
wherever known, because of the honest 
quality of their work—no attempt 
being made to slight anything to save 
expense to the injury of the quality of 
their goods. 

Their. horse powers have always been 
deservedly popular, but they have lately 
put out the Woodbury four wheel 
mounted power, which is far superior to 
anything of the kind heretofore used. 
But undoubtedly the greatest success this 
firm have met yet in their manufacturing 
experience, is in their new Agitator 
thresher. In a money point of view, 
the Agitator will undoubtedly add hun- 
“dreds of thousands of dollars to the 
great wealth of the Case Company. 

In the principles on which it is con- 
structed, the Agitator revolutionizes the 
method of cleaning grain that has been 
in vogue for the last twenty-five years. 
Its construction is simpler, it is much less 
liable to wear out, and requires far less 
power to drive it than the now obsolete 
apron machines. 


_the season. 


Our space does not permit us to 
notice at length Mr. Lowell’s large line 
of other goods, but prominent among 
those implements which he handles and | 
which have obtained great popularity 
here are the J. I. Case Plow Companvy’s 
chilled steel and sulky plows and har- 
rows, of which hundreds are annually 
sold, the Avery, gang sulky and walk- 
ing plows and cultivators, the Hollings- 
worth and Taylor horse rakes, manufac- 
tured by John Dodds, Dayton, Ohio. 

He also has the exclusive agency and 
sells several car loads each year of the 
Kelly steel barb fence wire, and carries a 
full line of wagon woodwork and hard- 
wood lumber. | 

Commencing with himself alone in 
1870, at his place of business in Salt 
Lake City, as his business has increased 
and trade extended, he has added to his 
employees till they now average about 
twenty during the vear, sometimes being 
more and sometimes less according to 
His office is organized here 
with Mr. John Farmer, who has been 
many years in his employ, as manager, 
and who also has charge of all Mr. Low- 
ell’s business, in his absence; 
Smith as cashier, and H. R. M. Atkin- 


‘son as stenographer and book-keeper. 


The Ogden branch is in charge of M. O. 
Johnson as manager with a corps of as- 
sistants. | 

J. E. Morse has charge of his Mon- 
tana business with headquarters at Dil- 
lon, and with C. D. Joslyn in charge of 
of the house at Silver Bow. 

It is safe to say that Mr. Lowell’s sales 
annually exceed something over a quar- 
ter of a million of dollars. 


JOHN WESLEY LOWELL. 


Mr. Lowell was born August 27th, 
1836, in Moretown, Washington County, 
Vérmont. Among the hills and valleys 
that nestle under the shadow of the 
Green Mountains (which were only a 
small type of our grander and greater 
mountain scenery) he spent the early 
days of his life till the age of twenty, 
when he, like so many Vermont boys 
struck out alone for the Great West. 

He was the younger of two sons in 
a family of ten children. ‘The father, 
Martin Luther Lowell, is still alive in his 
ninetieth year, and resides at Sycamore, 
Illinois. There also. resides the elder 
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brother, Judge Luther Lowell, a gentle- 
man of fine education and, great experi- 
ence as practising attorney and judge. 
The Lowell family, from which the 
subject of this sketch sprung is one of 
the oldest as well as the most honorable 
of the early settlers in New England. 
The following is a brief summary of 
the early history of the first immigrants, 
and it is believed, all who bear the name 
are descendants, excepting a few who 
have assumed the name by legislative 
authority. 


Percival as the name was originally 
spelled, was a merchant, came from Bristol, Eng- 
land, in 1639, bringing his wife Rebecca, sons, John 
and Richard, and daughter, Joanna, all married. . 

Savage, in his history of New England, says: 

‘* Percival was the eldest son of a Richard Lowle 
who married a Percival and drew his descent through 
eight generations by the eldest son of each from 
Walter Lowle of Yardley in the County of Worces- 
ter, England; One branch from the first son of Per- 
cival has held a very prominent place in the annals 
of Massachusetts, to the present time. Rev. John 
Lowell of Newburyport, born in Boston, 1703, grad- 
uated at Harvard, 1721, ordained in Newburyport, 
1729. He was father of Judge — Lowell, of 
Boston, who Was appointed by Washington, the 
first judge of the United States District Court for 
Massachusetts, 1780. The descendents are indebted 
to the Rev. John Lowell, it is said, for the change in 
their name. 

“Francis Cabot Lowell, for whom the city of 
Lowell was named, Rev. Charles Lowell of Boston, 
and ‘the poet James Russell Lowell, the present 
minister to England, and several others who have 
shed lustre upon the family name, are of that family. 
Quite a colony of Lowells in Castine, Maine, are 
descendants of the first John. Gideon Lowell, a 
descendant of the first Richard Lowell, settled in 
Amesbury, Massachusetts, about 1720. His family 
was large, Five of his sons settled in Maine. The 
name scattered through the State and offshoots have 
emigrated to the west and made homes for new fam- 
ilies. Many of this branch have taken prominent 
places among the different occupations of life.” | 


John W. Lowell, the subject of this 
sketch, passed through the usual vicissi- 
tudes and hardships of poor boys 
brought up under the habits. of rigid 
economy, rigid morality and hard work, 
of other Vermont boys of his days. One 
of a large family in straitened circum- 
stances, brought up on a farm whose 
_ comparatively barren soil was a type of 
so many Vermont farms, his hardships 
were many and opportunities for educa- 
tion few. | 

After the age of seven, spring, sum- 
mer and fall were to him ceaseless days 
of toil with but only one play day inthe 
year, the 4th of July. 

Two and a half or three months at the 
district school were his only facilities for 


education. When he had attained the 
age of eight, the father, owing to busi- 
ness misfortunes, sold out the old home 
and moved to the west side of the Green 
Mountains with his family, locating in 
the town of Bristol, Addison County. 
Here the boys got a lesson in honesty 
they never forgot. The first night in the 
new home, the father called his two boys 
to him, and, after recounting the misfor- 
tunes that had caused the change in the 
family situation, impressed it upon their 
minds that the first duty that the three 


had to perform was to pay a debt (which 


now would seem but a trifle, but in those 
days seemed larger than thousands now), 
of about one hundred dollars on the 
other side of the Green Mountains. 
Comparative prosperity followed. 
Willing hands and honest hearts soon 
paid the old debt and purchased a new 
home, where the family lived until one 
by one the children had grown up, and 
all sought western homes, where the 
father and mother finally followed. | 
At the age of seventeen, young Lowell, 
following the example of the elder 
brother, who had already worked his own 
way through college, made the greatest 
bargain of his life, by which the father, 
after long persuasion and much regret at 
losing his only remaining son at home, 
agreed to the following terms: He was 
to give his son a new suit of clothes, five 
dollars in money, and his time until he 
was twenty-one, and neither was to make 
any claim upon the other thereafter, and 
the young man bade adieu to home, to 
procure by his own’ toil of. hands and 
brain, an academical education. With 
scant money to buy books and none to 
pay board, he entered Rutland Academy. 
By sawing wood and acting as janitor 
for the academy, and teaching such 
classes as the principal deemed him suit- 
able for, teaching district school in the 
winter, and by the generous assistance of 
the elder brother, he worked his way 
through the academical course, and, in 
the fall of 1856, joined his brother, who 
had located. in the practice of law at 
Sycamore, Illinois. Here he followed . 
the profession of teacher, as principal of 
the public schools at Sycamore and Ro- 
chelle, until the outbreak of the war. 
When President Lincoln made his 
first call for 75,000 troops, Mr. Lowell 
desired to resign the position he occu- 
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pied and enter the service, but was over 
pursuaded by those interested in the 
school, who by personal contributions 
largely increased his salary, and, by 
using the argument that some one must 
stay out of the army to teach the young 
generation, induced him to continue out 


his term. 


He was enjoying the summer vacation 
at the home of a sister in Wisconsin 
when the news of the disastrous battle of 
Bull’s Run reached him. He immedi- 
ately decided to return to Rochelle and 


resign his position and enter the army, 


which he did by enlisting on the 6th of 
August, 1861, as a private soldier in the 
battery (G, 2d_ Illinois Artillery) then 
being formed by the brave captain, after- 
wards major and general, C. J. Stolbrand. 
When the battery was mustered in ai 
Camp Butler, Mr. Lowell, who had 
taken a prominent part in organizing and 
drilling the battery was selected and 
mustered in as first lieutenant, and com- 
manded his battery in every battle as first 
lieutenant, afterwards as captain, until 
his promotion to be chief of artillery of 
the 16th Army Corps. | 
A portion of his battery was at Shiloh, 
afterwards was united at Columbus at the 
time of its occupation by the Federal 


_ troops, still later at the occupation of 


Hickman; it moved out from.there and 
fought its first battle at Union City, in 
the spring of 1862. The Union troops, 
in this fight were commanded by Gen- 
eral Buford. The enemy at early day 
were attacked and terribly defeated. 
Lieutenant Lowell’s battery opening the 


. fight and firing with such precision and 


rapidity as to prevent the enemy from 
forming in line of battle and causing 
their total rout. | 

Later in the year his battery was as- 
signed to the division of General John 
A. Logan, a part of the 17th corps, com- 
manded by General McPherson, which 
was a portion of Grant’s army that 
made the disastrous campaign in north- 
ern Mississippi, in the fall of ’62. 

Two guns of lieutenant Lowell’s bat- 
tery, in connection with an advance. 
guard of General Grant’s, consisting of 
cavalry, met its only defeat during the 
war, on this campaign at Cofferville, 
Mississippi, but escaped without loss, 
though the cavalry deserted them at the 
first charge of the enemy. The Lieu- 


tenant and his battery following the for- 
tunes of Grant’s army, returned to Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, went down the Miss- 
issippi and took part in what is known as 
the Vicksburg campaign. Here a great 
disaster befell the battery. While being 
transported across the river below Grand 
Gulf,the boat containing Lieutenant Low- 
ell and his battery collided with another 
boat during the night and sunk in the 
rapid current of the Mississippi just as 
her bow touched the shore. Lieutenant 
Lowell, with a line, leaped into the water 


_and reaching the shore succeeded in fast- 


ening it to a cottonwood tree, thereby 
holding the boat in its position unti! his 
men were all saved but two, but lost 
al! battery property, including guns, am- 
munition, 138 horses and mules, trans- 
portation, etc. Without provisions or 
shelter and but scantily clothed, they 
were left on an island for two days, 
while the balance of the army crossed 
over to fight the successful battles which 
immediately followed. 

Then a boat was sent to land them at. 
Grand Gulf, from which place Lieuten- 
ant Lowell took a night ride of twenty- 
two miles across the enemy’s country, 
and reached General Grant’s headquar- 
ters about midnight. The scene that 
there met him will probably always re-- 
main fresh in his memory as one of the 
most striking ever met with in his life. 
The ‘great Captain had just fought the 
successful battle of Fort Gibson, and at 
the moment of Lieutenant Lowell's ar- 
rival was narrating to Adjutant General 


Thomas, (who was then in General 


Grant’s department, to organize negro 
troops) some of the incidents of the bat- 
tle of the day before. | 


When the narration was over and 


Thomas had left, General Grant took 


the young lieutenant by the hand and 
leading him into the adjoining tent of 
his adjutant, the late lamented General 
Rollins, caused him to be seated. beside 
him, his hands still holding tightly the . 
hand of Lieutenant Lowell, and after 
expressing his deep sympathy with him 
in his misfortune, asked Lieutenant 


Lowell to give him the particulars of the 
sad disaster, and spent nearly an hour 
in kind and friendly conversation with 
him upon matters in general, and partic- 
ularly in reference to fitting him out with 
| a pew battery. | 
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Before parting with Lieutenant 
: Lowell, he gave him orders to proceed 
to St. Louis to fit himself out with new 
guns, horses and equipments, and join 
him again as soon as possible, which 
Lieutenant Lowell accomplished in time 
to join in the final seige of Vicksburg, 
and marched into that stronghold with 
the victorious army July 4th, 1863. 

When Generals Grant, McPherson 
and Logan were transferred to the de- 
partment of the Cumberland, after the 
disaster which befell Rosecrantz, Cap- 
tain Lowell’s battery which at that time 
happened to be on a detached expedi- 
tion in pursuit of Confederate General 
Forrest, was ussigned to the Sixteenth 
Army Corps under the immediate com- 
mand of the brave, fighting general, 
A. J. Smith, participated in the sharp and 
decisive battle of Tupelo, July 13th, 1864, 
in which the Contederate Generals S. D. 
Lee and Forrest commanded, and in 
which the Confederates were defeated 
with a loss of over 4,000 men out of 
some 13,000 engaged. | 

In the fall of 1864, Captain Lowell’s 
battery was with General Smith’s coin- 
mand in pursuit of Price, in his last raid 
through Missouri,and marched some 700 
miles, passing through Independence 
and other places familiar to early Mor- 
mon history. 

General Smith’s was then 

transferred to Nashville to assist General 
‘Thomas in checking General Hood in 
his memorable campaign, while Sherman 
was on his ‘‘ March to the Sea.’’ 
. The great battle of Nashville com- 
menced on the 15th day of December, 
General Smith’s command being on the 
right wing of Thomas’ army, marching 
out of their breastworks and attacking the 
enemy in theirs. 

At about noon their advance was 
checked by several batteries which con- 
fronted the second division commanded 
by the talented General Girard. The 
General sent for Captain Lowell whose 
battery was the ‘‘crack battery’’ of the 
corps, and asked him if he could occupy 
and maintain a certain prominent posi- 
tion in front of an elegant. mansion 
only about 450 yards from the enemy's 
batteries. Captain Lowell looked at the 
dangerous position and though he re- 
garded it-as little else than annihilation 
if the enemy’s batteries were served with 


any degree of accuracy, ‘nevertheless an- 
swered: ‘‘I will take the position and 
maintain it as long as I have a gun left 
or a man left to serve it.”’ 

The General answered, ‘‘ good! and 
good luck attend you.”’ Captain Lowell 
moved his battery rapidly forward, but 
as they came into position and before a 
shot conld be fired, every man at one 
gun had been knocked down and some 
wounded by the explosion of the enemy’s 


| shells. 


New men took their places and the 
duel opened,—the six guns of battery 
‘*G” on one side and twenty-four guns of 
the enemy on the other. The whole 
army corps rested and watched the des- 
perate battle going on between the 
batteries. 

Infantry officers afterwards stated that 
their men turned pale with excitement 
and anxiety, when it seemed as though 
Captain Lowell’s six guns which were 
fired ‘‘by battery,” (in unison) were a 
little longer delayed than usual in firing, 
and each time when they saw the flash of 
the six guns belch forth from the cloud 
of smoke and fog that had settled down 
over the battery, a cheer went up from 
thousands of throats, from one end of 
the corps to the other. Captain Lowell 
with his battery almost entirely con- 
cealed from the enemy by the smoke 
which, owing tu tne dampness of the 
day and his rapid firing, settled around 
him, first gave his attention to the bat- 
tery immediately in front until he had 
silenced it. He then turned his atten- 
tion to the others one after the other till 
there fire was practically silenced. As 
this desperate artillery duel neared its 
close and while the Captain, blackend 
and begrinned with smoke, was assisting 
to serve his guns in place of disabled 
men, an orderly from General Girard ap- 
peared on the scene with an order for 
Captain Lowell to report to the General 
at once in person. The general met him 
with outstretched hands in welcome, and 
told him that no man ever had a grander 
or more sympathetic audience than he 
had had in the last hour, and after de- 
scribing the anxiety and enthusiasm of 
the army over the successful encounter, 
promoted the Captain there and then on 
the field of battle, to be chief of artil- 


lery of the division, which position he 


held during that and the succeeding 
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day’s battle, which terminated in the 
entire destruction of Hood's army. 

As soon as the reports of the battle 
had been made, General Thomas issued 
an order, forming the batteries of the 
Sixteenth army corps into an artillery 


brigade, and assigning Captain Lowell | 


to the command of the same as chief of 
artillery on the staff of Major General 
A. J. Smith, thus promoting him over the 
heads of seven officers who out-ranked 
him. In this position he served until the 
close of the war, participating in all the 
battles in which the corps was engaged, 
including the successful siege and cap- 
ture of Spanish Fort, Fort Blakely, and 
the sequent capture of Mobile. For his 
meritorious conduct in the last named 
battles he was recommended in an auto- 
graph letter written by Major-General 
Smith, to be promoted to major and 
lieutenant-colonel by brevet. The corps 
was at Moutgomery, the capital of Ala- 
bama, when the news of the surrender 
of Lee and the death of President Lin- 
coln reached them. -Colonel Lowell and 


his old battery were ordered to Spring: 


field Illinois, for ‘‘muster out,’’ and 
_were there finally disharged on the 6th 
of September, 1865, having been in the 
service four years and one month, and 
participating in twenty battles and en- 
gagements. Col. Lowell] received some 
slight wounds, but none of a serious 
nature, during the war. 

Of the 240 men who, at different 
times, had composed his battery, 168 
were left to be mustered out at the close, 
the balance having been killed in battle, 
discharged for disability, or promoted 
outside of the battery. | 

Mr. Lowell at once engaged in active 
business life, and started the first book 


and music store at Sycamore, Illinois; 


but finding, at the close of the year that 
his out-door army life had unfitted him 
for such close confinement, he engaged 
in the lumbering business in northern 
Wisconsin for the next succeeding four 
years, and, while there, made the _ busi- 
ness and personal acquaintance of the 
members of the firms of J. I. Case & Co. 
and Fish Brothers, whose agencies he 
has so long held in this Territory. 
Exposure to the damp, cold climate of 
the lumbering region, between Green 


Bay and Lake Michigan had so affected | 
Mr. Lowell’s health that, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Stephen Bull, of the firm of 
J, I. Case & Co., whom Mr. Lowell re- 
gards as one of the noblest of men, and 
one of the “‘squarest’’ business men he 
has @ver met, he decided to accept their 
agency with such other desirable agencies 
as he could secure and make a change of 
base to Salt Lake City, whose climate 


Mr. Bull (who had lately visited our 
lovely city) thought would be beneficial . 


to his health. 

Closing out business there, selling his 
mill and pine lands, he arrived in Salt 
Lake City, August 3rd, 1870, Delighted 
with the climate and with the magnifi- 
cent city and the surrounding scenery 
which reminded him of his old Green 
Mountain home, only that everything 
was upon a grander scale here, Mr. 
Lowell spent several weeks in visiting 
and examining our mountain scenery, 
enjoying the sports of trout fishing and 
duck shooting, to which amusements he 
long has been and still is devotedly at- 
tached. | 

His subsequent successful business 
career is well known to this community, — 
and he has established for himself an 
enviable business reputation over all this 
Rocky Mountain region. 

He owns and has beautified one of the 
pleasantest private residences in the City. 
He has a family consisting of wife, one 
daughter and three sons, the sons all 
being born in this City. Few business 
men are so devoted to home life as Mr. 
Lowell, it often having been remarked 
that he could never be found at but two 
places—his office or his home. In the 
education of his children and the society 
of his family and books are his princi- 
ple pleasures. Heis warmly attached to 
Utah, being an enthusiatic admirer of 
its climate and scenery where he mip. 
to sperid the remainder of his life. No 


‘one could be more liberal than he to 


others as to their religious belief, as he 
has never adopted any of the religious 
tenets of the day. © 

Temperate in his habits, still adhering 
to the rigid code of morality taught by 
a pious father and mother, Utah should 
be proud to receive all comers of Mr. 
Lowell’s character. 
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In the prize essays on ‘‘ Utah, Her At- 
tractions and Resources, as Inviting the 
Attention of Tourists and those — 
ing Permanent Homes,’’ Robert W. 
Sloan, in his essay, which took the prize, 
has well put the subject of our Coal and 
Tron thus: 

‘*The promise of Utah’s greatness is 
found in the resources within her borders, . 
which will favor the growth of manu- 
facturing industries: ‘These manufactur- 
ing industries, which, in a general sense, 
are to secure for Utah wealth and power, 
are of a class more or less dependent upon 
mining. To prove the correctness of 
this assertion, it is only necessary to 
point to our iron resources. One may 
travel the world over in search of iron 
and he will return to Utah the more 
firmly convinced that nowhere can this 
metal be found in more abundance, in 
greater variety, or of a quality that yields 
more readily to the touch ofthe artisan. 
There is, in this’ small Territory, 
enough iron to supply the entire world 
for centuries. The time must come when 
this wealth of iron, yet destined to rival 
the wealth of the Indies, will offer an 
unfailing opportunity for profitable and 
extensive investment. This time once 
arrived, it will not be long before the 
mining of iron ores equals in proportion 
the mining for precious metals. In this 
respect the mining and manufacturing 
industries are allied. But this is not all. 
The foundation for extensive industries 
in other directions is almost as great. 
The fuel supply is unlimited, consisting 
of coal in many varieties, in oil shales, 
mineral wax, etc. Besides iron, there are 
gold, silver, lead, antimony, salt, copper, 
and other minerals, each of which would 
justify the establishment of suitable in- 
dustries. These are some of the ele- 
ments upon which the future of Utah 
depends. The foundation now having 
been laid—iron will be manufactured on 
an extensive scale. In these respects 
Utah is unexcelled in the inducements 
she offers to those i in = of permanent 
homes.’’ 

Col. O. J. Hollister, in his excellent 
essay upon the resources of Utah, upon 
the subject of coal and iron says: 

The ne coal- of Utah is in the 


_of naturé were long active. 
the results, aside from silver, gold, lead, 


Wasatch . Range, and high up on its 
eastern acclivity. It extends nearly the 
length of the Territory. There are 
thousands of square miles—plenty for 
ages. It4isa lignite, like the other Wes- 
tern coals, and like them will no doubt 
make fair coke. Save the spathic, all 
the ores of iron occur in Utah eve 
where, the heaviest and richest deposits 
in Iron County. Hematites and mag- 
netites crop out there in a belt two miles 
wide and sixteen long in great masses. 
One, called ‘The Blowout’ contains 
three million tons standing. Professor 
Newberry, after analyzing, says many of 
these deposits are first-class Bessemer 
ores. Water and coal are plenty and 
convenient, and wood for charcval. 
Important iron deposits occur at Tintic, 
in Cache Valley, about Ogden, and in 
other localities. 

‘‘The entire basin of Utah has been a 
laboratory where the primitive processes 
Amongst 


iron, and coal, are sulphur, gypsum, red 
and: yellow ochres, salt, mineral wax, 
soluble salts, manganese, antimony, bis- 
muth, copper, zinc, arsenic, cobalt, cin- 
nabar, mica, molybdenum, brick and fire 
clays, fatty, potter’s and porcelain clays, 
and firestone. Granites, sandstones, 


and limestones for building, occur in 


profusion, and marble in great variety, 
some kinds taking a high polish. Ante- 
lope Island affords fine beds of green 
and royal purple slate of good quality. 
Volcanic products, and fossils of all the 
formations abound. 

‘*It is believed that Utah affords une- 
qualed facilities for the manufacture of 
iron. The materials abound, labor and 
supplies are cheap, there is an ample 


market—the entire Pacific Coast—and 


it is far enough from iron-making 
Europe and America to preclude their 
moving their product here and selling it 
cheaper than it can be produced here. 
The works should be calculated to re- 
duce the ores and to manufacture all 


kinds of iron and steel. 


THE HOME COAL COMPANY. 


There has been great danger of our 
Utah coal fields — monopolized by 
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the great railroad passing through our 
Territory, but the prospect of an escape 


from such an all-prevailing monopoly 


appears in the organization of the Home 
Coal Company, as an adjunct of the Utah 
Eastern Railroad, and the mining opera- 
tions now being rapidly pushed forward 
by the Pleasant Valley Coal Company 
for the supply of the great demand for 
coal at the metropolis of our Territory. 

The organization of the Home Coal 
Company has been greatly due to 
the untiring energy and zeal of Mr. 
Fred. Mitchell, in promoting the home 
interests of our people in opposition to 
the coal monopoly which threatened us. 
As early as 1864 Mr. Mitchell became 


: interested in the Wasatch Coal Mine, 
situated near Coalville, Summit County. 


It is by far the most extensive coal 
claim in that vicinity. Realizing that 
these mines would inevitably become a 
source of fuel supply for Salt Lake City 
and, vicinity he, with persistent pertina- 
city, notwithstanding the great induce- 
ments to resign it to the monopoly, has 
held that coal] interest in the hope that 
transportation facilities would be created 
to enable a home coal mining company 
to supply at a cheap rate much of the 
coal consumed in Salt Lake City. 

The Home Coal Company was organ- 


ized as an adjunct of the Utah Eastern 


Railroad, Oct. 8, 1880, with R. C. 
Chambers, President. R. T. Burton, 
Vice- President, F. A. Mitchell, Secre- 
tary, and Henry Dinwoodey, Treasurer. 
Directors: George Crismon, John A. 
Groesbeck, C. W. Bennett, and Edmund 
Wilkes; these forming the incorporating 
board. The capital stock of the Home 
Coal Company, is $250,000, divided 
into 25,000 shares of $10 each. 

The company purchased the properties 
of the Wasatch and Crismon coal mines, 
both situated near Coalville, Summit 
County, Utah. These mines contain 


some 340 acres of coal lands, and the 


claims embrace the most extensive coal 
fields in that vicinity. The vein pitches 
one foot in three to the north-easterly, 
varying from ten to fourteen feet in 
thickness. The character of the vein is 
a lignite of an excellent quality for 
domestic and machinery uses. In ad- 
dition to purchasing the foregoing prop- 
erties, the Home Coal Company 
leased the Spriggs’ coal mine, situ- 


t 


ated in Coalville, which latter they 
worked in connection with the Wa- 
satch and Crismon mines, unti! Feb- 
ruary last, at which time ‘they gave 
up the lease on the Spriggs mine, and 
are now working exclusively their own 
properties. The supply of coal in these 
mines is apparently inexhaustible. The 
average out-put for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1881, was 2,093 tons per 
month, which will be materially in- 
creased during the present year. ‘Lhe 
greater portion of the supply from these 
mines is sent to Park City, wia the Utah 
Eastern Railroad. The Ontario. obtains 
its entire supply of coal from them. 
Previous to the reduction of rates on 
coal in Salt Lake, these mines also sup- 
plied a large portion of the fuel con- 
sumed in this City, hauled by. teams; 
and when the Utah Eastern shall be ex- 
tended to this City, as contemplated, 
these mines will undoubtedly furnish the 
most desirable cheap fuel obtained from 
the eastern district, they being within 
fifty miles of Salt Lake City, while from 
every other direction the nearest route is 
one hundred miles. 


FREDERICK A. MITCHELL. 


Our esteemed fellow citizen who is 
prominently connected with the ‘‘Home 
Coal Company,’’ was for many years 
identified with the foremost commercial 
movements of our Territory. The firm 
of Godbe and Mitchell very properly 
takes a historical place in the growth of — 
Utah’s commerce, and Mr. Mitchell still 
keeps abreast with the foremost repre- 
sentatives of our home development and 
industries. 

Frederick A. Mitchell was born in the 
town of Sheffield, Yorkshire, July 14, 
1835. His father was a man of scrupu- 
lous integrity and sobriety, which, as all 
our people know, has been a distin- 
guishing mark in the life of his son Fred- 
erick. The elder Mitchell was a 
machinist; and for several generations 
the family followed mechanical pursuits. 
The great-grandfather of the subject of 
this sketch came from Scotland, and the 
grandfather was among the first members 
of the Methodist Church. The latter 
was a local preacher ; so also was his son, 
F. A. Mitchell’s father. His wife, the 
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mother of Frederick, was Sarah Mallin- 
son, of the same county. ‘lhe father was 
a Methodist local preacher when he 
came into the Mormon Church, which 
he joined in November, of the’ year 
1844, just after the martyrdom of Jos- 
eph and Hyrum Smith. Up to the emi- 
gration of the family, which was in 
t849, the elder Mitchell was an active 
minister in the local organization of the 
Sheffield Couterence. He emigrated 


with his family, in the ship Zetland, to” 


New Orleans, and thence to St. Louis, 
where his son Frederick remained en- 
gaged: in mercantile pursuits till the 
spring of 1854. 7 | 

At the age of eleven the son left 
school, and from 1846 to 1849, he was 
employed in learning the art of engrav- 
ing and etching, and acquired quite a 
proficiency for a youth of his age. 


On the arrival of the family at St. 


Louis, in January 1850, the parents and 
four other members of the family were 
prostrated by ‘‘ship fever,’’ Frederick 
alone escaping that disease, which cir- 
cumstance left him wholly with the bur- 
den of supporting the family. He was 
at this time not yet fifteen years of age. 
Thus put, by necessity, upon the tax of 
his native ingenuity, and, to us to-day, 


well-known inventiveness, he conceived 


the idea of bringing the skill which he 
had acquired in the art of engraving to 
the support of the family. He daily 
visited the wealthy portions of the town 
and obtained various articles of cutlery, 
knives, scissors, etc., to etch their owners’ 
names and monograms upon the articles. 
By this means he was enabled to obtain 
ample support for the family until they 
all recovered. Subsequently, in the 
spring of 1850, he became employed in 
the mercantile dry goods establishment 
of McCleland, Scruggs & Co., which 
changed his life pursuit from a branch of 
art to the broad field of commerce; yet 
to this day he retains much of the artist 
ingenuity which has been often mani- 
fested in his commercial inventiveness. 
His parents, after the first year, left St. 
-Louis and went into the country, where 
the father engaged in farming. 

When young Mitchell took service 
_with the firm of McCleland, Scruggs & 
Co., he was but fifteen years of age, but 
so rapidly did he rise in the estimation 


of the members of the firm that, when he 


had been there two years, he was put on 
the staff of regular ‘salesmen. Mr. — 
Scruggs was one of the’ best commercial 
book-keepers, and he taking a great in- 
terest in young Mitchell, taught him the 
art of book-keeping. Having also access 
to the Mercantile Library Institution, as 
one of its members, he was furnished 
with all the facilities of self-education, 
so that Mr. Mitchell is known to-day as 
quite an educated man, both in com- — 
merce and general useful knowledge. 
He is decidedly a man of self culture, 
but, being constitutionally modest and 
reticent, he has never sought to display 
himself in society or to figuré promi- 
nently in public affairs. 

When he was about to é@migrate to 
Utah, the firm at St. Louis offered him 
very desirable inducements if he would 
remain. But the all-desirable object in 
his mind was to gather with the body of 
the Saints. He had joined the Church 


when he was only ten years of age; and, 


as natural with a young, earnest man, 
possessing a highly mental and religious 
organization, no commercial induce- 
ments could prevail where the higher 
duties of his life as a Latter-day Saint 


came in; this view is also to be taken 


of his entire career up to the present 
time. 

He left St. Louis in April of ’54, 
joined his family in Jersey County, 
Illinois, and with them gathered to 
Utah, where they arrived in September 
of the same year. | 

‘There is an incident connected with . 
this journey across the plains which is 
worthy of record, as an item of the In- 
dian history of the nation. The company - 
that Mr. Mitchell migrated to Utah in, was 
that of Captain James Brown. When 
they arrived at Laramie, they found four 
or five thousand Sioux and Cheyenne 
warriors awaiting the arrival of the In- 
agent, with their annuities from Govern- — 
ment. Captain Brown camped with his 
company in the heart of the Indian en- 
campment, and they committed their 
animals to the care of the Indians. 
During the night, a young Indian buck, 
being hard pushed for food, in conse- 
quence of having waited so long for the 
Indian agent, whose arrival was still in 
the uncertain future, stole a trader’s cow 
aud butchered it. The trader com- 
plained to the officer at Fort Laramie, 
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Within one nee after Captain Brown’s 
company left the Indian encampment, 
_ the officer at the fort, with a posse of his 
men and the trader, went to the head- 
quarters of the chief and demanded the 
thief to be surrendered to them. The 
chief refused; but, after sending out to 
make enquiries, and ascertaining the 
fact that the young Indian had stolen the 
cow, proposed to the officer that he 
would pay for the cow ont of his annui- 
ties when the agent should arrive. The 
officer refusing, a disputation ensued, 
- whereupon, the officer shot the chief 
upon the spot. The Indian warriors 


rose, and in vengeance killed every man 


of the posse, including the trader. 
From that moment the Indians were in 
open war with the United States and the 
traders, which was the origin of the 
General Harney expedition. Harney, 
of Ash Hollow notoriety, who became 
notorious under the name of the ‘‘squaw 
killer.’’ But, during all this Indian 
warfare, the Indians allowed the Mor- 
mons to pass without molestation. This 
circumstance, so near the personal ex- 
perience of Mr. Mitchell, has greatly 
impressed him with the unjust character 
of the treatment of the Indians, and the 
wisdom of President Young’s well-known 
Indian policy; and his testimony of 
the cause of this trouble. is certainly a 
valuable historical item. 

The commercial career of Mr. Mitch- 
ell in Utah, soon commenced. A tew 
days after his arrival, he obtained em- 
ployment in the firm of J. M. Horner & 
Co., of which William H. Hooper was 
the chief resident member ; William S. 
Godbe was with him in the same service. 
This was at the beginning of the first 
commercial epoch of our Territory, so 
that both Godbe and Mitchell grew up 
from the beginning, in the very heart of 
Utah’s commerce and enterprise. He 
remained in the service of this firm till 
the spring of 1856. Meantime, on the 


15th of November, 1855, he married Miss 


daughter of Ralph and Ann 
Thompso ‘On the same occasion, her 
twin a te: Annie, was married to W. S. 
Godbe, the ceremonies being performed 
by President Brigham Young. These 
sisters possessed a rare type of beauty, 
and so much resembled each other, even 
to their voice,:that for years they were 
constantly mistaken. one for the other. 


Ten children hes been 
Mitchell of this marriage. 

In the spring of 1856, Mr. Mitchell 
was called on a mission to the, Sandwich 
Islands. ‘To reach his field of labor he 
engaged with the missionaries. going 
from Utah to settle Carson Valley, to 


drive their stock, performing that service 


simply for his supplies. Reaching Car- 
son, he left them and proceeded thence 
to Placerville, the entire journey from 
Salt Lake City being performed on foot. 
He spent several months in California in 
the farming districts to obtain his outfit 
to the Sandwich Islands. He arrived at 
Honolulu in the latter part of September. 
During his mission he travelled exten- 
sively on all the Islands excepting one 
of the group, and acquired a very good 
knowledge of the Hawaiian: 
In three months from his arrival he was 
able to address the natives in their own 
language: The method that he pursued 
was'a very ingenious one. He procured 
a Hawaiian Testament, and, choosing a 
verse for his first lesson, set to work to 
master it, which he did by getting a 
native to read the verse, repeating it 
after him till he got the pronounciation. 
He then took his vocabulary and ob- 
tained the English meaning of the words; 
next set himself to translation, which he 
finished by comparing carefully with the 
English versions. The first lesson: cost 
him days of study and practice; it be- 
ing accomplished, he set himself: to mas- 
ter one verse every day, until the whole 
chapter was committed to memory, and 
he was enabled to rehearse the chapter 
in both languages. Thus be obtained 4 
fair comprehension of the native lan- 
e and its idioms, besides practice in 
its utterance, and during his two years’ 
mission this thorough training reached 
proficiency. 

In the summer of 1858, Mr. Mitchell 
left the Sandwich Islands, all the Elders — 
throughout the world having been called | 
home in. consequence of the ‘‘Utah- 
war.’’ He worked his passage to San 


_ Francisco on board the bark Fanny 


Major. Arriving’ in California, he was 
appointed to visit the scattered Saints 
in the Northern part of the State, from 


which he gathered 'a number of families 


and organized them into a company 
bound for Utah. :They started on. their 
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via the Humbolt route to city, | 


company being under his charge. Shortly 
after starting from. Sacramento the com- 
pany was joined by David M. Stuart’s 
company from Oregon. They arrived 
in Salt Lake City in the latter part of 
October, 1858. The people had just 
returned from their exodus south. 
The commercial business of our Terri- 
tory being now renewed, Mr. Mitchell 
engaged with W. S. Godbe in his drug 
business, and remained with him two 
years. He next started on his own ac- 
count, in 1861, in. the commission busi- 
ness, going to California to make pur- 
chases for the people.. Mr. Mitchell 
was the pioneer in this line, and to his 
inspiring efforts, in opening the way for 
this people to purchase on their own 
account, is very much to be credited the 
advance of Utah’s commerce, which also 
indirectly led to the co-operative mer- 
cantile movement. In the winter of 
1863-4, he. formed a co-partnership with 
W. S. Godhe, entirely upon the basis of 
the commission. business, and ‘‘ Godbe 
& Mitchell’’ became quite famous as the 
‘* purchasing commission merchants’ for 
the people of Utah. The object was to 
purchase supplies, from the smallest article 
to the heaviest machinery, to save to the 
consumers and establishers of home 
enterprises, bringing their importations 
dewn to the lowest possible advance 


upon first costs, charging from five 


ten per cent., according to quantity. 
The rates of ‘the regular merchants’ 
profits at that time were, on staple goods, 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty per 
cent. It was a time when our regular 
‘merchants made fortunes out of the peo- 
ple very rapidly, so that the commercial 
enterprises of Godbe & Mitchell were 
looked upon as public-spirited move- 
ments, and such indeed was the intent of 
their projectors. 
_ Mr. Mitchell was the purchasing agent 
of the firm, but both of the partners 
yearly went to the States. The first 
year they purchased over $60,000 worth 
of goods for the people, and in ’65 and 
"66, they purchased $150,000 worth each 
yeRt, at the same rates of Percentage. 
They opened the first year’s supplies in 
the old store of Staines & Needham; 
the next year on the corner where now 
_ stands the Deseret Bank; the third year 
in the Sharkey store, and the fourth year 


.The project designed 


in the Godbe ituonen Buildings, then . 


newly erected. Meantime three or four 
other firms, incited by the success of 
this firm, engaged in the same line, and 


Utah commerce was brought down to the | 


more equitable basis of smaller profits, 
which soon was further reduced by the 
coming of the Union Pacific Railroad 
to our. borders. 

It was at this period that the star of 
co-operation rose in our commercial 
horizon. The circumstances of those 
times led to the dissolution of partner- 
ship between: Godbe & Mitchell, in the 
fall of 1868, by mutual consent, Mitchell 
purchasing the Godbe interest. 

Mr. Mitchell now sought to extend 
his base of commercial operations upon 
a more pertect plan, for the benefit: of 
the people. Having, by the commission 
business, already saved to them from 
three to five hundred thousand dollars, 
and in view of the increasing facilities of 
transportation by the railroad, the ob- 
taining of the greatest amount ‘of. States 
supplies for the community at the least 
cost, upon some co-operative plan, was 
the subject of his serious consideration. 
He proposed to obtain a stock subscrip- 
tion, and, with the money thus com- 


bined in behalf of the community, to 


import merchandise and machinery, and, 
after deducting expenses, the profits were 
to be divided among the shareholders. 

that the stock 


should be divided among the people in © 


small amounts, rather than centralized 
with the merchant capitalists—so that 
the consumer should obtain the gains 
arising from the business. 

It is also designed to offer country co- 
operative organizations an opportunity to 


_ consolidate their capital with the general 
institution, which, in addition to carry- 


ing on the local business, would be ident- 
ified with and interested in the general 
institution. For instance, an organiza- 
tion with acapital of $5,000.00, could 
subscribe to that amount in the capital 
stock of the general institution, and 
thereby become a kind of a branch or- 
ganization, but independent in manage- 
ment and liabilities, interested in the 


welfare of the former, so far as its por- 


tion of the capital would. be concerned. 
All such organizations, it was intended 
to supply -with -merchandise at five 


per cent. advance on cost, on thirty to 
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sixty days’ time, to the amount of their 
stock subscribed, holding as collateral 
security the said stock, as indemnity for 
any failure to meet their obligations. In 
the course of thirty days, say one-half of 
the first purchase would be sold, and 
payments to the amount made on the 
former purchases and new supplies ob- 
tained—and so on from time to time, 
when with economy and care, in a short 
time would be able to subscribe to a fur- 
ther amount in the capital of the gen- 
eral institution, and increase the local 
capital in trade—forming in a. few years 
‘a commercial compact, that would defy 
and place it beyond all possibility for 


foreign interest not so identified with 


the general business to succeed in ob- 
taining any support. 

Encourage the distribution of the cap- 
ital stock in small sums to the masses 
—the artizan—the laborer—the farmer 
—who are the consumers—hence the 
sole patrons to the commerce of the 
country. Encourage no interest save 
such as are legitimately theirs, and suc- 
cessful union, socially and commercially, 
would be inevitable. 


From these hintings of a co-operative 
plan, it appears the present system 
was afterwards started, which deterred 
Mr. Mitchell from prosecuting his de- 
sign. Seeing the mercantile and commis- 


sion business was absorbed by the Co-op., © 


he turned his attention to manufacturing 
tin and sheet iron ware. In this he was 
engaged till 1873, when he was called 
on his second mission to the Sandwich 
Islands. There being several very in- 
teresting historical items to be nar- 
rated, we copy from Mr. Mitchell’s 
notes: ee 


‘In May, 1873, I left Salc Lake City, 
accompanied by my wife and family, 
five children, to fill a mission to the 
Sandwich Islands, where I had been 
called at the previous conference to labor 
im charge of that mission. We arrived 
at Laie, on the Island of Oahu, on the 


3rd day of June following. In addition 


to my ministerial labors, I had the 
charge of the sugar interest, established 
with the view of furnishing the natives 


with remunerative labor, to induce them 


to gather on the property, of Laie, 
which had been purchased under the di- 
rection of the late President Brigham 


Elder H. P. 
the Sandwich Islands, a neatly bound 
_copy of the ‘‘ Book of Mormon,’’ ‘‘Doc- 


| Young, for a gathering place for. the 


natives. During. our residence at that 
place, we were honored with a visit by his" 
majesty, King Kalakaua, accompanied 
by a number of distinguished members 
of his family, and a retinue of some 
fifty others. One of the objects of his 
majesty’s visit to the Mormon head- 
quarters was to learn personally the 
character of our work among his peo- 
ple, and the influence we exerted among 
them. The natives have a high respect 
for their ruling chiefs, and on that oc- 
casion, all was hauoli a oli oli ana. 
Some 500 or 600 Hawaiian. Mormons 

were assembled in honor of the occasion. 
The King addressed them, expressing 
his unqualified appreciation of all he. 
had seen of the labors of the Mormon 
missionaries, and urged that they should © 
observe the principles he had _ heard 
enunciated by their president. — 

‘*So deeply did he appreciate our efforts 
among his people, that publicly on 
several occasions, he spoke in commen- 
dation of it, and referred to us as an ex- 
ample of what he would have all his 

people to be. He gave mean invita- — 
tion to visit him in Honolulu, which I 
did on several occasions, and found him 
highly interested in the history of our 
people in Utah, their exodus from the 
Eastern States, the Divine mission of 
Joseph Smith the Prophet, and our 
theory of the family of man, to which 
his people belong, which he declared 


were in accord wholly with tue views he 


entertained. I gave him anarration of 
the history of the aborigines of Amer- 
ica, as recorded in the Book of Mor- 
mon, and, on the occasion of my last 
visit to him, before returning to Utah, 
I requested the privilege to send him, 
from Utah, at the earliest favorable op- 
portunity, a copy of the Book of Mor- 
mon and Doctrine and Covenants. He 
assured me he would be delighted to re- 
ceive them. The promise then made I 
fulfilled a few months after my return to 
Utah, aga § to him by the hands of 

ichards, a missionary to 


trine and Covenants,’’ ‘‘Key to Theol- 
ogy,’’ and ‘*Voice of Warning’’— 
which he duly received, and extended to 


Elder Richards the same cordial atten-— 


tention he had manifested to me. - The 
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change of feeling in government circles 
on those Islands towards the Missionary 


from Utah, has been of a marked char- . 


ter. For man y years before the occurrence 
of the King’s visit to Laie, we were de- 
prived of being eligible to several priv- 
ileges accorded to all other Christian 
missionaries there; such as exemption 
from the annual decapita tax, and the 
privilege of obtaining government li- 


censes to solemnize marriages—which 


was obtained by Elder Richards.* 

‘‘During our residence, September 28, 
1874, at Laie, our son Herman Frank 
was born. I returned to Utah with my 
family, in March, 1875.”’ 


In 1876, Mr. Mitchell sold his entire 
interest in his tin and sheet iron business 
to his partner, David James, being 
then employed by Z. C. M. I. to travel 
throughout the Territory in the interest 
of that Institution. He made two trips 
to most of the settlements, as far as St. 
George, in the south, Pioche in the 
west, and Franklin, Cache County, in 
the north—and compiled a business di- 
_ rectory for the private use of Z. C. M. L., 
of the branch institutions, and of 
the products and resources of the set- 
tlements visited: Afterwards, he was 
employed in the establishment in Salt 
Lake, until July 15th, 1879. 

Being then in a position to re-open 
and develop the Wasatch Coal Mine, he 
resigned the position in the Z. C. M. I. 
to attend personally to that interest, and, 
after making a careful survey of the 
ground, located a new shaft on the pro- 
perty, estimating the coal vein to be 
ninety-three feet below the surface at 
that point. On the 28th day of March, 
1880, his exertions were rewarded with 
obtaining the coal vein at a depth of 
ninety-two teet seven inches, about five 
inches short of his calculations. During 
the summer of 1880, the Utah Eastern 
Railway was projected and commenced, 
designed to give railroad connection 
between the. Wasatch and Crismon 
Mines and Park City, Summit County, 
and Salt Lake City, and to afford relief 
- against the anticipated monopoly in fuel 
from mines further east than Summit 


“Case, JF Kau tax collector of Koolauloa, 
_ Oahu, vs. P. Rich Decision of Justice Lawrence 
McCully for the April Term, 1879. blished in the 
Deseret News, December 17th, 1379, 


County. Being solicited to consolidate 
the Wasatch interest with a new coal 
company, to be operated in the interest 
of the contemplated new railroad to 
Salt Lake City via Park City, and the 
terms being satisfactory, he became asso- 
ciated with the Home Coal Company, 
organized on the 8th day of October, 
1880, trusting that by means of this new 
enterprise Salt Lake County would be 
furnished direct with a full supply of 
fuel at the lowest possible renumerative 
rate, from mines within our own Terri- 
tory, ahd owned and operated by those 
whose interests are identified with the 
people of the Territory. 

Concerning Mr. Mitchell’s further 
pursuits and studies, it mnay be observed 
that during the last ten years he has 
been a zealous student of surveying and 
civil engineering, appropriating as much 
time possible, consistent with his duties 
to business obligations, ever ern tev 
the early adopted rule of his life—never 
allow a moment of valuable time to go 
to waste without finding something use- 
ful to do, or some useful information to 
acquire. Among his labors in surveying 
is a map of the Laie property, con- 
taining 6,000 acres, with a sea-board 
of between two and three miles, 


and containing several hundred na- 


tives’ homesteads, as well as all other 
points of interest to the plantation, care- 
fully noted. In August, 1880, be was 
elected surveyer of Summit County, U. 
T., and, in May 1881, received the ap- 
pointment, under Surveyer General Fred. 
Salomon, of deputy United States miny- 
eral surveyer. 

In closing this sketch of the life and 
character of Mr. Fred Mitchell, it may 
be said in the summary that, as a man of 
commerce, he has lived more in the pro- 


motion of plans and enterprises for the 


benefit of the people than for his own 
financial prosperity. This is quite un- — 
usual in a man possessing so much native > 
commercial ability and love of enter- 

prise as seen in his career. The organic — 


/ reason of this is, speaking phrenologi- 


cally, Mr. Mitchell has small ‘‘ Acquisi- 
tiveness,’’ large ‘‘ Benevolence,’’ large 
‘‘Tdeality,’’ and large ‘‘ veneration.’’ 


The difference between him and his 


brother-in-law and former partner, W. S. 
Godbe, is, that Godbe has large ‘‘Ac- 
quisitiveness ’’ and large ‘‘ Destructive- 
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ness,’” combined with ‘‘ Benevolence”’ 
enough for a philanthrophist, and 
Tdeality’’ sufficient for a poet. Godbe, 
makes millions and spends them; but 
his large ‘* Destructiveness ” and ‘‘Com- 
bativeness’’ carry him over all obstacles 
and recover him from his own ruins. 
‘Together, Mitchell and Godbe were just 
the men to have organized vast schemes 
of industries for the employment of 
masses, for such would have been the 
hobbies of Mitchell combined with his 
plan of co-operative commerce. Mitch- 
ell, is by his phrenological organism, 
just fitted for such a work, and that is 
the very reason why he figured so promi- 
nently in our Utah commerce in the 
early days, when the community needed 
him as their agent. He is scrupulonsly 
honest, uncommon in his lack of sel- 
_ fishness, is a man of very fine feelings, 

excellent intellect, combined with ex- 
traordinary ‘‘push’’ and love of enter- 
prise. The community owes more to 
Mr. Fred. Mitchel! than is appreciated. 
We rank him as quite a marked charac- 
ter in the history of our Territory. 


BISHOP DAVID JAMES. 


David James, whom we have briefly 
sketched in the history of Paradise as 
its first bishop and a city founder, is at 
present oneof the most prominent rep- 
resentavive of the mechanical industries 
of our Territory. 

He was born in Shrewsbury, England, 
on the. 5th day of November, 1832. 
His mother died when he was seven 
years of age. He was brought up in the 
Episcopal Church. He wasraised in the 
_gas works, which has fitted him for his 
present business usefulness, not only to 
Salt Lake City, but to the Territory gen- 
erally. He went to the gas-fitting at the 
age of eleven, and so proficient did he 
become that, at the age of sixteen, he 
took the place of a fitter as a journey- 
man, and was made superintendent of 
the gas metres of that town. He re- 
tained that position till he left for Utah, 
resigning the almost certain prospect of 
the sugerentendence of the establish- 
ment. 

At about the age of fourteen, soocmaned 
Elders came to Shrewsbury and preached 
eut of doors. On this occasion the 


father 


prehension 


Elder preached ‘near the gas works, tid 
opposite the house of David James’ 
The lad in his chamber, with 
the window open and his Bible in his 
hand, listened to the preachcr and read 
after ‘him every passage of Scripture to 
which the speaker referred.. There and 
then he was convinced of the truth of 
Mormonism; but it is necessary to ex- 
plain as the reason of this quick com- 
of the Gospel in one 
so young that he was at the time a Sun- 
day school teacher and familiar with the 
Bible. The elder who preached on that 
occasion, and under whom he became 
convinced, was Elder Thomas Thomas. 
Soon afterwards T. D. Brown, well 
known in Utah history, came to labor 
in Shrewsbury. Young James followed 
up the preaching, and on the 4th of 
April, 1848, he was baptized into the 
Church, without his family knowing 
anything of the circumstance. The fol- 
lowing November he was ordained a 
priest, when he was only sixteen years of 
age. During the next two years he 
preached and distributed tracts in the 
logality around. He was next ordained 
an elder by Franklin D. Richards, and 


‘appointed to preside over the Asterly 


Branch of the Shropshire Conference. 
On the 2d of January, he married 
Miss Jane Humphreys of Shrewsbury. 
She came into the Church at about the 
same time that her husband joined it, and 
they were married on the event of their 
emigration to Zion. The newly married 
couple left Liverpool on the asth of 
February, 1853, on board the ship 
Elvira Owen, and landed at New Orleans | 
after a voyage of six weeks. They 
came straight to Utah the same season 
and settled at Draper. Here Bishop 
James remained till he went to Cache 
Valley, when, as we have seen in the 
history of the settlements, he was ap-_ 
pointed to the Bishopric of Paradise; 
being ordained to the office of High 
Priest to fill his calling. Concerning 
his ministerial life it may be said that 
Bishop James has been a very active 
man and he isstill one of the home mis- 
sionaries; but at the present date we 
have to consider him rather as one of 
the most useful mechanics and business 
men in the Territory. 
When Mr. Fred. Mitchell went on a 


| mission to the Sandwich Islands, David 
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James was counseled by President Young 
to remove to Salt Lake City, and en- 
gage with Mr. Mitchell in the tinning 
business, and also to establish him- 
self in business as a plumber and gasfitter 
here. At that time the gas works of Salt 
Lake City were” in process of erection 
David James was the only man in 
the Territory who had sufficient ex- 
perience and managing ability in that 
line to establish the business then needed, 
and which has since grown to considera- 
ble importance. ~ He had been useful as 
a bishop and city-founder, and was 
known as a live, progressive man in that 
sphere; but, the industries of the Terri- 
tory now needing his service, he at pres- 
ent more properly ranks among the rep- 
resentative business men. 


After the return of Mr. Fred. Mitchell 
David James bought his partner out, and 
his establishment now unites the two 
branches of business in his own name. 
He has lived up to the times and ad- 
vanced the industries of the Territory 
in his particular sphere. He has a 
branch establishnient at Ogden and an- 
other at Logan; and he does the prin- 
cipal tinning, plumbing and gas and 
steam-fitting of the Territory. He does 
the plumbing work for the Salt Lake 
City Water Works, and superintends the 
laying of all the mains. Among the 
things he has done, is the lighting and 
heating by steam of the new Assembly 
Hall, all the work in Zion’s Co-oper- 
ative Mercantile Institution of the same 
class; heating and: lighting of the 
Walker Opera House, and he is now 
engaged on the Logan Temple in exe- 
cuting all the work of his various 


branches of business. He keeps in his 


employ over thirty hands; and, on Main 
Street, near the Deseret National Bank, 
he has a fine store which cost him 
$15,000. Last year (1881) he went to 
England on business. One of the 
results of this visit to his native land, 
was the emigration of his only brother 
.and family. 


In closing this sketch, it may be ob- 
served that David James properly ranks 
in Utah history as one of the founders 
of our cities, a self-made man, and a 
representative citizen. 


chard and its pole-fence. 


DUNNE’S ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 


During the last few years quite a. 


marked improvement has been made in 
our City, by the fine ornamental iron- 
work wrought by Mr. Daniel Dunne. 


Looking back to the primitive days what 


a contrast will be remembered between 
the pole fenced lots; with their odd-look- 
ing ‘adobe houses, which possessed not 
one feature of architectural beauty, and 
the present splendid mansions, some of 


them almost princely, enclosed and 


really’ beautified by the exquisitely 
wrought iron-work of the artisan Dunne. 
At first, even in the heart of the City, 
there was the acre-and-a-quarter lot, 
with long fence poles pegged one above 
the other, over which you had to climb 
or take down to reach the house. The 
settlers were at first captivated with the 
plan of a city of Zion, built on acre- 
and-a-quarter lots, and were more de- 
voted to their orchards, which in ;ruth 
were really very fine and fruittul, than to 
the elegance and beauty of the residence. 
The taste, however, has changed and we 
much prefer the elegant home on a few 
rods of ground with a pretty iron fence, 
to the acre-and-a-quarter lot, a fine or- 
To-day our 
City has many such beautiful homes, 


whose environments show the handiwork > 


of the artisan de career we briefly 


sketch. 


Daniel Dunne was born in Worcester- 
shire, near Stourbridge, England, March 
27, 1835. His family were all workers 
in iron. Around the district where he 
was born there were beautiful mansions 
of noblemen and gentry whose grounds 
were decorated with ornamental iron- 
work. The boy’s taste went that way 
and, being reared in the iron trade, he 
would roam around the country admir- 


. ing the ornamental work that enclosed 


noblemen’s grounds, and his ambition 
even this early was to excel in that line. 
He left home and apprenticed himself to 


Thomas Upfill & Sons, great Charles St. 


Birmingham,’ a firm celebrated for the 
manufacture of all kinds ornamental 
iron-work—iron fencing, gates, verandas 
for gentleman’s. mansions and ground§, 
besides every kind of church and cathe- 
dral work. He struggled up through his 
apprenticeship days, 
reached 


the age of — left his 


and, when he 
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masters with the character of being a 
He next went to 
work for Cook & Sons, founders 
of extensive iron-and brass _ furni- 
There he stayed six years ; then he 
took a general ramble all over England 
to finish himself as an artisan. He 
worked in London seven years, went 


‘into business for himself; but, just as he 


began to do well, he emigrated to Utah 
in 1868, being thus induced by his wife, 
who had brought him into relations with 
the Mormon Church. His wife and 
three children died on the Plains, two 
of these children having been born on 


, the Plains. 


After he arrived in Utah, Mr. Dunne 
went to work on the railroad, there 
being no iron foundries here at that 
time. On the completion of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, there being nothing 


doing in his line, and having a chance 


to get back to the States, he took the 
opportunity to make a ramble through 
the United States and Canada. He was 
gone nearly four years. His object was 
to see the manner and mode of doing 
work in America. He worked in many 
of the machine and railway shops in the 
East. In Minnesota, he met with his 
present wife, and, after his marriage with 
her, came again to Utah, but this time 
with the intention of taking his three 
children away, which he had left with 
his first wife’s sister, Mrs. John Spires of 
Plain City. 


resolved to stay, believing Utah will be 


‘by and bye an epitome of the great 


manufacturing towns of Great Britain 
and America. | 


At this time the old Salt Lake Iron 
Foundry had started, the company having 
been formed by working men upon a co- 
operative plan. It was bought out by a 
New York company, with Mr. Sutherland 
as manager, but he died and the place 
collapsed. 


Mr Dunne next went to work for 
Davis & Howe, whose foundry had now 
started in the Seventeenth Ward. He 
next worked at the Utah Central] Railroad 
shops, where he was for two years. 


- Mr Dunne had long cherished the idea 
that the time would come when he could. 
~ make a strike for himself in his own 


favorite line—the ornamental iron work. 


But Utah, during his ab-. 
sence, had improved so, much that he — 


In 1878 he started at his nt loca- 
tion, a block west of the White House. 
He commenced with scarcely a tool to 
work with, and often found it difficult to 
obtain money for the purchase of a little 
coal and iron. So discouraging some- 
times was the prospect that he came 
pretty near throwing up the business; 
but, with the belief that 1f he could but 
once get the ornamental work upon this 
market it would take, he struggled along. 
Almost the first job of importance that 
he got was Professor Holden’s iron fenc- 
ing. Then came the iron fencing of the — 
banker McCornick and of John Lawson, 
Esq. These ornamental attractions soon © 
began to appear around many of the 
beautiful homes of our city, and Mr, 
Dunne became known both as a skillful 
artisan and an enterprising working 
man. Dunne’s ornamental work now 
beautifies our City Cemetery and also 
the cemetery of Mount Olivet. Prom- 
inent among the cemetery ornaments are 
J. T. Gilmer’s burial vault, with its 
beautiful gate and fencing, McCor- 
nick’s, John Kimball’s, Richard B. 
Margetts’, Robert Anderson’s, John W. 
Taylor’s, and other handsomely fenced 
grave lots. Dunne’s ornamental fencing 
work, in fact, is fast appearing all over 
our magnificent city. He also sends his 
work into Montana, Nevada and Wyo- 
ming. At our Territorial fairs he has - 
carried off four medals and been awarded 
two diplomas. The fine gates exhibited 
at the last fair Mayor Jennings has pur- 
chased. He has the job of fencing the 
Gardo House: he makes all sorts of 
castings for mines and milling work, has 
wrought tons of work for the new 
Walker Opera House, and has now the 
contract for all the ornamental iron work 


of the Broom Hotel, in process of erec- . 


tion at Ogden. 


To his buildi he is now adding 
large additions. hen he started, five 
years ago, he could not find sufficient 
work for himself, but now he employs 
about fifteen of the best workmen in the 
Territory. For this success in his busi- 
ness, he frankly acknowledges the kind- 
ness of the merchants of this city, and — 
the generous appreciation of the Salt 
Lake press in giving publicity to his 
artisan effurts to beautify our city with 
his ornamental work. 
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LIFE’S CONFLICT. 


BY W. S. GODBE. 


Let pleasure lure thy soul in vain, 
And selfish ease its baneful train, 
While man in bondage piteous cries, 
To seeming unrespondent skies; 

And a truth's calm light we see, 
"Tis ‘s high will man shall be free 


But enter thou the earnest strife, 
To win for all a freeman’s life, 

_ For wheresoe’er his lot be cast, 
Despite the ills that cannot last— 
And all the cruel wrongs that be, 
"Tis heaven's will man shall be free. 


A soldier in the ranks of life? 

Oh, blanch not at the fearful strife; 

' But spite of lord, and priest and king— 
Whose rule can ne’er millennium bring— 
And freedom’s foes on land and sea, 

Aid Heaven's cause to make man free. 


Nor shrink thou from the moral strife, - 
Whose conflict only ends with life: 
For, from the lust of gold and power, 
Man’s strut of of pride in life's brief hour, 
From passion, hate and perfidy— 

‘Tis heaven's will man shall free. 


Yea, mingle in the ardious strife, 
That man may reach a broader life, 
And from his blood-stained bigotry, 
His cold and heartless tyranny,— 

_ And ev'ry thrall of man’s decree— 
Aid heaven's cause to make man wee 


7 ‘Gainst poverty that saps ios mind, 
And sinks the man beneath his kind; 
Unjust possession of the soil, 

Which nature offers free to “-- 

- Let earnest heart and brain unite, 

And seek the monstrous wrong to right. 


Wage thou ual noble strife, 

That man may breathe a purer life ; 
That widow's need and orphan’s tear, 

And haggard want and craven fear 

May cease; vice and foul disease be crushed, 
And grief in songs of gladness hushed : 


That justice may impartial reign 

Unswerved by gold’s pernicious 
‘That motive, not mere deed alone, 

Shall weigh,—perchance the fault condone, 
And charity with angel hand, 

Spread wide her mantle o’er the land. 


That purity with love may dwell 
Where no unholy passions well; 
Fair woman find in ev'ry land, 
Her strongest shield in man's right Sent 
And womanhood, with grace supreme, 
d the Poet's dream! 


Continue steadfast in the fight, 
God's soldier valiant for the right! 
“Till sorrow’s wail, the outcast’s moan, 
The anguish known to God alone, 
Be heard no more; and peace and love 
Be mirrored from the heaven above. 


LIFE. 

Life is the innate power of actions in 
all organizations and the growing prin- 
ciple in nature. It develops in an in-. 
finite variety of forms, and exists in | 
everything around us; the elements are 
filled with myriads of life, only discerned 
by the power of the microscope. 

Smiling on earth’s flowery carpet it is 
found, and in the sound of the pretty 
choristers of the air it is heard. We 
cannot turn our eyes but life, in its varied 
forms, meets our gaze. But it is of the 
life of man that I would speak, and of 
the difference of living to some purpose, 
and not merely existing. 

The body is only the tabernacle of 
man, the spirit is the moving, develop- 
ing power, in fact—the very life in‘man. 
Life in man, in its most comprehensive 
sense, is manifest in constant progress 
and development, and the man or 
woman who does not manifest these 


qualities cannot ‘Properly be said to 
live. 


To attain to any greatness, or to make 
a mark in the world, a man should draw 
himself through the subtlety of his na- 
ture, knowledge, and that constantly in 
creasing power, the germ of which is im- 
planted in him and which makes him 
little less than a God. 

He should have a giant mind, a large 
heart, and comprehensive soul that soars 
aloft and grasps at infinity. 

A man’s life is not to be measured by 
years; but by the labor that life has ac- 
complished and by the amount of good 
he does to himself, to his family, and to 
the world. 

A man may live to be a centenarian, 


but if the world is not the better for his 


having lived in it he has lived to little 
purpose. He has not soared above the 
merest commonalities of existence. Of 
such it may be said, they have not lived. 
Life, with them, has been little more than 
duration. 

A child may be brought into the 
world, grow up to manhood, eat, drink, 
perform his daily routine of labor, and 
yet, not in a higher sense, live. He is 
simply a human machine, operated upon 
by the laws of his own organization. 
He eats because his animal nature craves 
food. He works because necessity forces — 
him to it. He moves on from day-to 
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AR his physical instincts. Like the brute 


EP creation he continues on to the end, with- 


out knowing or caring tor what pur- 
& pose he was created. 
4 The thinking, acting man, whose en- 


o 3 ergies are kept in full play, will accom- 


plish more in one day, than others in a life- 
time. Such men,often in a short time bring 
Ee about important revolutions. They lay 
* hold on immortality. Their daring deeds 


and sublime thoughts ever live in the 


4 | hearts of mankind. 


Then, there are qualities of life as 


3 ee illustrated by the good and bad. We 


Ss often find men with habits most per- 
_ nicious, and vices of the lowest order, 


giving their whole souls to the accom- 


plishment of a great object. The object 
may be bad and its accomplishment 


we see life, energy, and purpose. We 
are forced to admire the power of a 
great mind, though it should be that of 
a wicked man. 

_ Evil as well as good may be grand in 
its operations. Satan, the personification 
of evil, the masterpeice of subtlety, 
drew after him the third part of the hosts 
of heaven, and sank with them to the 
depths of hell. With what power he 
rules there! With what a mighty will 
he gathers around him the hosts of the 
infernal regions, and concocts measures 
for the overthrow of the human family ! 
Who can say that his knowledge is not 
almost infinite, his power little less than 
that of a God? 

On the other hand, our Saviour 1s the 
representative of all that is pure and 
holy, an ever rising God; one who gave 
_his life to bring about. the purposes of his 
Father’s will, the redemption of a world. 

To live to accomplish that for which 
we were created, to be a benefactor to 
the children of men, to infuse in the 
minds of our youth truth and virtue, to 
go higher and higher in the scale of in- 
telligence, to make our lives useful, 
effective, and virtuous, in short, to live 
to the well-being of mankind, and to 
give glory to the Creator of all, should 
be the aim of all men. 

‘A life that is full of activity, beauty 
and goodness, is the only life worth 
living. Mrs. M. E, 


prove the ruin of thousands; yet in it. 


- day, having no object in view except to 
- supply his animal wants, and no pleas- 
: ure in life but that which grows out of 


WITH FOE AND WITH FRIEND. 


ee o'er the earth, and displays its dread 
re, 

Does it spare the meek Christian and smite the 
proud knave, 

Does it recognize caste betwixt master and slave ? 

Are the just always saved and the unjust displaced, 

Are the virtuous and the wicked debased? 

Does the angel of peace stretch his hand o'er the 


maid, | 
And withhold it from her who from virtue has 
Strayed ? 
Do the parsons escape the dread horror and din, 
And the convicts go down with their burden of sin? 
Are the homes of the bright and the beautiful 


saved, 
Does the blast but unshelter the low and depraved ? 


Do the powers of the storm spare the innocent 


young, 
And vent anger sing the wicked among ? | 
Does it say, as owls through the darkness of 


night, 
‘I'm here to do justice, to favor the right; 
To protect the few Christians who honor the law, 
To consume all the scoffers, to burn them as straw, 
To destroy all the vile; strike them down in their 


prime, 

To cut off the wicked, to blot out all crime?” 

No! Its voice in the blast can plainly be heard, 

Crying out with such force, one can hear every 
word :— 

‘I'm here to remove from the face of the earth, 

Whatever and whom, it has given a birth, 

That lies in my course as I haste on my vey 

To obey the stern mandate of Sol,—god of day 

I know nothing of man, of his hopes or his fears, 

Of his ye. of his faith, of his scorn or his 


jee 
I pass com a point to another afar, 3 
In obedience to laws which are free from a jar ; 
In the course of my trip, if disaster abounds, 
If the air with the cries of the wounded resounds, 
Tis to me as the noise of waves dashing ashore, 
On the cry of a bird, or a beast—nothing more.’ 
Let us _— that though human our flesh is as 


That in oath or in age from this life we must gmcas 


Let us never forget that old Death we must face, 

Let us cultivate kindness and love for our race. 

When all that was mortal is laid in the grave, 

The dust of the monarch with that of the slave, 

Will peacefully mingle, and bring forth new life, 

Thus showing the folly of envy and strife, 

While here on this earth; as at last we all end, 

By commingling our atoms, with foe and with 
friend. 

A. G. ARMESE. 

Salt Lake cow. August Ist, 1882. 


Physical enjoymenj results from the 
normal exercise of all the faculties and 
organs of body and brain; but real 
happiness is only found in the subordi- 
nation of all the passions and selfish 
propensities to the moral sentiments, or 
the spiritual part of man. Happiness 
results from perfect trust in and submis- 
sion to God, and from that serene meek- 
ness, repose, and obedience which mys, 
“Thy will be done.”’ 
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THE — OF CACHE VALLEY. 


THE CITIES OF CACHE VALLEY AND THEIR FOUNDERS. 


"SMITHFIELD. 
Smithfield is the second city in com- 
mercial importance in Cache Valley. It 


is located about seven miles north of 
Logan. The Territorial road runs 
through it to the north; a_ beautiful 
stream of water flows through it from 
east to west, and the banks of the stream 
are lined with Cottonwood trees to 
about three fourths of a mile east of the 
City. On the banks of this stream is 
located the United Order saw and 
planing mills; lower down the stream 
is a mill-site owned by Thomas A. Hiill- 
yard ; just as the stream enters the City 
is James Mack’s Grist Mill; a little 
lower down is Preston T. Morehead’s 
turning lathe; next, the United Order 
have a site for a water power, where it is 
probable that it will, at an early day, 
have some machinery for the advance- 
ment and improvement of the City ; and 
still further down the'stream stands the 
United Order Tannery. 

As you enter the City from the south, 
on the Territorial.road, which is also the 
main or business street of the City, you 


find Mr. Richardson’s store; a little 
store ;. 


further north, Mr. Douglass’ 
next the Tithing Office ; these are all‘on 
the east side of the street. Further 
north on the west side of the street is 
the Tabernacle block, where a beautiful 
building is 
On the northeast corner of this block 
stands the Co-operative store; on the 
opposite side of the street is the United 
Order store ; west from this as you go to 
the railroad depot, is the Relief Society 
_ store and a handsome and commodious 
school house. The Utah and Northern 


Railroad runs through the City on the 


west. 


Settlement of Smithfield.—Seth Lang- 


ton and Robert and John Thornly left 
their homes in Salt Lake City, in 1859, 
with a determination totravel-northward 
until they found a place that seemed 
suitable to them for agriculture, and to 
make themselves homes. They arrived 
at what was then called Summit. Creek, 
6n the toth of October, 1859, about 


one-half mile west of where the City of 
Vol, 2-—-G 


ordained bishop, 


in course of erection. 


Smithfield is now located. They com- 
menced cutting hay and getting logs to 
build a house, which was completed in 
about a month. As soon as the house 
was completed, Seth Langton started for 
Salt Lake City, returning with his fam- 
ily on the 1st of December. In the 
meantime, other parties arrived and com- 
menced building and farming. The first 
family that located, was Ezkiel Hop- 
kins. “Seth Langton took up the first 
farm and built the first house, in which 
Jens Christensen and family now reside. 
The City and farm at that time had the 
appearance of a prairie, with trees and 
shrubbery on the banks of the creek. 
The settlement was organized as a ward 
or branch of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, under the name of 
Smithfield Ward, and John G. Smith 
in November, 
1879, by Apostles Orson Hyde and 
Ezra T. Benson; Ira W. Merrill and 
Seth Langton as teachers. 


The City was laid out and surveyed by 
Jesse W. Fox, Territorial surveyor, in 
March, 1860; 
four lots each; each lot containing one 
acre of land. The settlement was 
being built up rapidly, until the 23d of 
July, 1860, when, on account of Indian 
troubles, the lots were vacated, and the 
settlers built in a fort, remaining so for 
one or two years, when the 
again laid o 
blocks containing ten lots of one acre 
each. The Indian troubles commenced 
by the Indians stealing a horse at Rich- 

mond, six miles north of this settlement. 


Being overtaken at Smithfield, a fight en- ° 


sued, in which Ira W. Merrill, of Smith- 
field, a man from Richmond, and one 
Indian leader of a small band of Indians 


under Bear Hunter, were killed, and 


several other persons wounded. 


A school and meeting house was built. 


in 1861. The first lumber mill was com- 
menced in the ‘fall of 1860, by Alonzo 


P. Raymond and Ezra G. Williams, and — 


was in running order in March, 186r. 
In March, 1863, a shingle mill was com- 
menced by Thomas Tarbett, A. P. Ray- 


mond, and Thomas Hillyard, and. the 


following year, ie added a grist mill, 


the blocks containing 


ity was 
in the present form, of — 
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which has been improved; it is now 
owned by James Mack. 

Robert and James Meikle commenced 
a tannery in 1860, turning out the first 
leather in 1861. The tannery has been 
bought and improved by the United 
Order of Smithfield City. Joseph Hor- 
ton started a molasses mill in the fall of 
1861, making about 200 gallons that 
year. Store goods were bought and sold 
in private houses and by peddlers in the 
commencement of the settlement. 

February 5th, 1868, the Legislature of 
Utah Territory passed an act incorpo- 
rating the City of Smithfield, with the 
power to elect a mayor, five councilors, 
and two justices of the peace, the coun- 
cil to appoint such other officers as they 
might find necessary. The first election 
for city officers, was held on the 2oth of 
May, 1868, and bienially since. 

George Barber was elected mayor. 

Andrew A. Anderson, Preston T. 
Morehead, Alonzo P. Raymond, Ed- 
mund Homer, and Robert Pope, coun- 
cilors. 

Andrew McComb, Jeremiah Hatch, 
justices of the peace. 
Monday evening, June 8th, 1868, the 
mayor elect and members of the city 
council met at the house of George 


_ Barber, in said City, for the purpose of 


consummating the municipal organization 
of said City. 

Present: George Barber, mayor elect ; 
Andrew A. Anderson, Preston T. More- 
head, Alonzo P. Raymond, Edmund 
Homer, members elect of the city coun- 
cil. The meeting was called to order, 
and opened with prayer, by George Bar- 
ber; Justice McComb then proceeded to 
administer the oath of office to the 
mayor and councilors. 

Evan M. Greene was then chosen 
recorder for the City, and sworn into 
office by the mayor. The recorder’s 


_bonds was fixed at five hundred dollars. 


Silvestor Low was chosen treasurer, 
and sworn into office by the mayor. 


The treasurer’s bonds fixed at one 


thousand dollars. 

The following names were then chosen 
by unanimous vote, to fill the offices 
designated : 


Francis Sharp, assessor and collector. 


‘Thomas G. Winn, Marshal. 
Harrison A. Thomas, supervisor of 
streets. 


famous in this respect. 


John Altham, surveyor. 

Charles Jones, sexton. 

Jeremiah Hatch, sealer of weights and 
measures, 

At the following election, May 16th, 
1870, Samuel Roskelley, was elected 
mayor, and Andrew A. Anderson, Pres- 
ton T. Morehead, Thomas Hillyard, 
George Coleman, and Robert Meikle, 
councilors. Samuel Roskelley  con- 
tinued to hold the office of mayor until 
the election of May 3rd, 1880, when, 
being absent in England, Preston T. 
Morehead was elected mayor. 

_ The following, are the present officers : 
Preston T. Morehead, mayor. 

Joseph Forrester, James Mack, William 
Douglass, Richard Harper, Samuel Nel. 
son, councilors. 

William A. Noble, recorder. 

George G. Merrill, marshal. 

John J. Plowman, treasurer. 

Jas. Kirkbride, assessor and collector. 
Francis Sharp, justice of the peace. 
Smithfield has a population of 1,200. 

It does considerable in the way of ex- 
ports in flour, Mack’s Mills being quite 
Its commerce 
was first established - Richardson & 
Douglass. 


THOMAS RICHARDSON. 


Richardson, one of the 
founders of the commerce of Cache 
County, was born in England, in the 
township of Plumley, Cheshire, near 
Nutsford, January 23, 1825. His father 
and mother joined the Church in 1840, 

so that the Richardson family hisgtori- 
aaike ranks among the earliest members 
of the British mission. There are three 
brothers and a sister still living, and 
residing at Smithfield. The brothers 
are Thomas, Peter and Joseph. Thomas 
Richardson, from the beginning, has 
given the moneyed impulse to the com- 
merce of Smithfield, and Peter is an 
influential farmer and capitalist, who 
loans money to those who need his 
financial aid. 

The family emigrated with the parents 
to Nauvoo in 1841, in the first ship that 
brought Mormon emigrants from Eng- 
land to America. At that time Thomas 
Richardson was sixteen years of age. 
In the spring of 1846, he was with the 


Saints in the exodus from Nauvoo; but — 
he tarried in Pottawatamie County, 
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Iowa, till 1852, when he emigrated to 
Salt Lake City, where he remained 
till 1860. 


In March, 1860, on ‘the zoth day of 
the month, he with his brother and sis- 
ter and her family, started from Salt 
Lake City for Smithfield, which was 
_ then just being settled, so that he was 
one of the first settlers of this city. He 
took up land and farmed, and was at 
that time one of the largest farmers of 
the county. 


The commerce of the City of Smith- 
field commenced thus: Green & 
Crockett started a store, and soon after- 
wards B. H. Young bought them out. 
prrcom, id business for a month or two, 
when Richardson & Douglass bought him 
out, and the firm denomination became 
Richardson & Douglass. This was in 
1864. They did business for nearly a 
year, when they took into partnership, 
Bishop Samuel Roskelley and Samuel B. 
Merrill. This partnership lasted about 
six months, when they turned it into a 
co-operative store. It ran a short time 
as a co-operative concern, and then the 
directors and shareholders turned the 
goods over to Richardson, to do the best 
he could with them and pay up the 
shareholders, which he succeeded in 
doing to their entire satisfaction. The 
firm then became Richardson & Douglass, 
as before. This firm remained till 1869, 
when the, partners were called on mis- 
sions to England. This was the year 
the co-operative movement proper 
started. They sold gut to the Smithfield 
branch of Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile 
Institution, and went to their field of 
labor. Elder Richardson labored in the 
Manchester Conference. After his re- 
turn, he resumed business with his old 
partner, Douglass, but soon again sold 
out to the Co-op. They rested for 
about two years, and then again entered 
business together, but finally closed their 
in August of 1877, when 

ichardson built his present store, which 
is one of the best in Cache Valley, 
where he does a flourishing business, 
dealing largely in the grain trade. In 
commercial rank, Thomas Richardson is 
decidedly one of the representative men 
of Smithfield. His credit is good every- 
where, and he is a man of whom it is 
said, his word i Is as — as his bond. 


DOUGLASS. 


William Douglass was born in Glas- 
glow, Scotland, December 8, 1835. He 
joined the Church October 31st, 1851, 
and emigrated to America in 1854, arriv- 
ing in Salt Lake City in the fall. He 


_worked two years on the public works 


hauling rock and digging a canal under 
the superintendence of John Sharp. In 
1858-9, he worked for Dr. Hurt on the 
Indian farm at Spanish Fork, and moved 
to Cache Valley in 1860. He was mar- 
ried to Cynthiana Merrill in 1862. He 
was sent on a mission to Bear Lake in 
1864, to help build up that country; 
returned to Smithfield in 1865 and com- 
menced his mercantile career with Thos. 
Richardson, as already recorded. When 
on his mission to England, he labored in 
Scotland, afterwards in Nottingham and 
Nérwich, presiding over the Norwich 
Conference. Douglass is a man of con- 
siderable. enterprise and _ self-reliance, 
liberal and progressive in his character, 
is a member of the city council, and a 
representative citizen in every respect. 


SMITHFIELD CO-OPERATION. 


In 1868 a co-operative branch was or- 
ganized. James Meikle is the present 


‘superintendent, Bishop Farrell, president, 


and Francis Sharp, secretary. It bears 


‘the name of the Smithfield Manu- 


facturing and Mercantile Institution. It 
consists now of the following branches: 
tannery, shoe manufactory, harness shop, 
lumber, shingle and lath mill, brickyard 
and mercantile store. 

As already stated, the Meikle tannery 
commenced in 1860, and turned out the 
first leather in 1861. The -Meikle 
Brothers ran the tannery for fourteen . 
years, when it was purchased by the 
Smithfield United Order. In April 
1881, the United Order was blended 
with the original co-operative branch, 
under its present name of the “Smith- 
field Manufactnring and. Mercantile 
Institution.’’ 


JAMES MEIKEL. 


The superintendent of the above insti- 
tution, was born in the town of Ham- 


-ilton, Lanarkshire, Scotland, July 5th, 


1839. His parents came into the 
Church in 1844. He was baptized 
August 17th, 1848, at the age of nine 
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years. He emigrated in 18:6, crossing 
the ocean in the ship Enoch Train. He 
came to Utah in the handcart compa- 
nies, in Captain McArthur’s train, atriv- 
ing in Salt Lake City on the 2gth of Sep- 
tember, 1856. He worked at first in 
Jennings & Winder’s tannery till after 
the move south, when he worked at the 
Church tannery at the mouth of Parley’s 
Canyon. On the 17th of March, 1860, 
he wended his way towards Smithfield, 
and thus was among the first settlers of 
this city. He was at that time unmar- 
ried. He came a few months before his 
brother Robert, to make preparation, 
and immediately commenced to build 
the Meikel Brothers’ tannery. James 
Meikel is quite a representative man of 
the city and county. | 


GEORGE LIONEL FARRELL, 


The Bishop of Smithfield, is the son of 
William Farrell and Alice Sadler Bird. 
He was born in Hewelsfield, Gloucester- 
shire, England, February.16th, 1829. 

Bishop Farrell has a highly religious 
and mental organization. It may, there- 
fore, be concluded that he came of a 
deeply religious and finely intellectual 
tamily of the British middle classes ; yet, 
up to the advent of Mormonism in his 
family, his father had belonged to no 
denomination of Christians. His father, 
for thirty years, was impressed with the 


conviction that a man would arise and. 


restore the ancient Gospel; so he never 
joined any church, but read the Bible 
and explained it to his family. When 
Mormonism came, he said: ‘‘This is 
what I have been waiting for for thirty 
years!’’ As soon as his family heard 
that he had found what he had been 
looking for so long, they rejoiced and 
followed his example and became mem- 
bers of the Church of Latter-day Saints, 


in the town of Newport, Monmouthshire, 


in 1849. 

The son, George L. Farrell, now 
Bishop of Smithfield, was put'to school 
at the age of six years, where he re- 
mained until he had reached his tenth 
year, when, on account of the death of 
his brother, he was taken from school 
and set to the tailoring trade, at which 


he worked seven years.” ‘After serving . 


his time at the tailoring, he went to rope 
making, serving his time also at that 


business. During this period, he bought 


‘filling his contract. 


books and studied in the evenings, gain- 
ing a substantial education. 
In the year 1850, in the month of > 
March, Bishop Farrell joined the Church, 
and in February of the year 1853, he. 
embarked at Liverpool, on board of the 
ship /nternational, and sailed for Amer- 
ica, landing in New Orleans in April. — 
In Liverpool he had agreed with one of | 
the native elders from Newport to take 
himself, mother, two sisters, and his — 
betrothed, to Utah for ten pounds per 
head, but at Keokuk, on account of cat- 
tle and outfit for the plains being higher 
than expected, the brother failed in ful- 
In consequence of 
of this, he left his sisters and mother at 
Keokuk, and went on with the brother to 
Council Bluffs, with the intention of con- 
tinuing directly to Utah, and sending for 
his mother and sisters as soon as possible. 
His father, it may be observed, had died 
in England. On the way, Bishop Far- 
rell was taken sick with Mountain fever, 
and was not able to continue his jour- 
ney across the plains that season, so his 
companion left him ‘near the Bluffs witha 
family and returned into Missouri. 
After his recovery he went to work with 
a farmer by the name of Wells, labored . 
and bought a piece of land, made a farm 
and raised some stock. | These were the 
causes of his tarrying in the frontier _ 
State, Iowa, for several years, instead of 
proceeding directly to Utah, according 
to his first intentions. In April, 1859, 
he left his farm in charge of a neighbor, 
by the name of William McDonnald, 
who was not in the Church, and started 
for Utah with his mother and two sisters, 
his betrothed having died in 1854. He 
arrived in Salt Lake City on the rath 
day of August, 1859, and in the same 
week moved to Farmington, where he 
worked for Amasa Lyman until October, _ 
when he moved. into Cache Valley and — 
located upon the bench where Logan 
now stands, He found a few log cabins 
started in fort form, it being the year 
1859, which saw the rise of the capital of 
the north, and Bishop George L. Farrell 
properly ranks as one of its founders. 
He was married on the 2gth of April, 
1860, to Amanda, daughter of William 
and Margrett Steele, who were natives of 


In November, of the year 1859, Logan 
was organized with William B. Preston — 
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e L.. Farrell clerk 
of the Ward, which office he filled for 
- gixteen years. 
has been not only identified with the 
growth of the. capital of the Stake, 
but in all the 
Valley; for, in the winter of 1859-60, 
he was appointed tithing clerk, which 
office he filled for twenty-one years. He 
. was also at the same period appointed 
county recorder, which office he filled 
until December, 1874, when he was 
called to Europe on a mission. 

On his arrival in England, Bishop 
Farrell was appointed to labor in, and 
subsequently preside over,the Nottingham 
Conference, where he labored twenty 
months. | 

Elder Farrell returned to Utah from 
his mission in 1576, assisting Captain 


as bishop, and Georg 


N. C. Flygare to bring a company of. 


640 Saints from Liverpool to Ogden 
He arrived home an the 19th of July, 
and resumed his duties as general clerk 
and manager of the Tithing Office. 

The following from the journals of 
Bishop Farrell tells of his appointment 
to Smithfield : 


‘‘Logan, Sunday, May, rsth, 1880. 


_ *T arose early and prepared to go to 
Smithfield, to attend meeting, accor- 
ding to the call of President W. B. 
Preston. Arrived and attended school, 
to a.m. Elders T. E. Ricks and Eli 
Bell addressed the school. Had a 
pleasant time, Benediction by Elder C.O. 
Card. At rt p. m. attended meeting. 
After the opening éxercises, President 
W. B. Preston arose and said, that the 
circumstances in which the people of 
Smithfield had been thrown of late 
made it necessary to reorganize the 
Ward, and another bishop in 
the place o 

is now ona mission in England. He, 
therefore, nominated George L. Farrell 
for Bishop of Smithfield, and said it had 
been so ordered by the Council of the 
Apostles, and confirmed by the Presi- 
dency of the Stake. President Moses 
Thatcher then spoke at some length 
upon the subject, bearing testimony of 
the fitness of Elder Farrell. After 
which President Preston said : : 


‘*We know Brother Farrell to be a 
man who can be depended upon. He 
had labored with him ever since he came 


Ever since that date he 


interests cf Cache 


Samuel Roskelley, who 


to Logan, in 1859, and had always found 
him willing and obedient.’’ 

President Preston then called upon the 

ple to vote, ‘‘and,’’ says the Bishop 

in his record, ‘‘ I believe every hand was 
raised. He then called for the negative 
vote, but there was none. ElderC. O. 
Card arose and said that he was one with 
President Preston in the nomination, 
and in sustaining Brother Farrell as 
Bishop of Smithfield, and asked the 
blessing of the Lord upon him in his 
labors.”’ . 

Elder Farrell was then ordained under 
the hands of Presidents Thatcher, Pres- 
ton, and Card, Apostle Thatcher being 
mouth. 

Since his appointment to the bishop- 


ric, Smithfield has thrived under his 


administration, and the Saints of that 
place, as already noticed, are erecting a 
splendid meeting house, designed by 
Architect Truman O. Angel, Jun. We 
will close the sketch of Bishop Farrell 
with the following additional notes of his ° 
history : 

On the 12th day of August, 1860, the 
militia of the County was organized, 
Thomas E. Ricks being appointed cap- 
tain of cavalry, and George L. Farrell 
his adjutant. At the organization of 
of Cache Valley Stake, G. L. Farrell 
was ordained and set apart to preside 
over the High Priests of Cache Vallley 
Stake, and in the summer of 1876, he was 
appointed the president of the Central 
Board of Y. M. M. I. Associations of 
the Stake, both of which positions he 
filled with satisfaction to the presidency, 
until he was set apart as Bishop of 
Smithfield. 

FRANCIS SHARP. 


One of the most influential citizens 
and useful public servants of Smithfield, 
is Francis Sharp, clerk of the ward and 
tithing office. 

He was born in Wellington, North- 
umberland, January 24th, 1834. His 
parents were Methodists, and he inimself 
was brought up strictly in the Methodist 
persuasion, being educated in a Meth- 
odist Sunday School. He embraced 


the latter-day gospel in 1852; and, on 
the occasion of the organization of the 
branch to which he belonged, he was ap- | 
pointed book agent and clerk. For a 
short time he was a travelling elder in 
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England. He emigrated: to Utah in | 
1862, lived at Farmington two years and 
a half, and then removed to Smithfield, 
in the spring of 1865. He immediately 
became an active public man. He or- 
ganized the first Sabbath School in 
Smithfield, in April 1866. From the 
second year, he commenced his labors 
In the tithing office and ward as assistant 
clerk, and from 1870, to the present, he 
has been the principal clerk. He was 
the first superintendent of the school in 
that settlement, which office he held for 
three years, but, in consequence of de- 
struction of crops by the grasshoppers in > 
Cache Valley, he removed for awhile to 
Kaysville, when Charles Wright took the 
school. He returned to Smithfield after 
a few months, and, through exposure 
that fall, took the lung fever. At the 
organization of the City of Smithfield, 
he was appointed assessor and collector, 
and he has held several other offices in 
the City, such as surveyer, etc. At the 


the Peace, and is acting as City Re- 
corder. In 1875, at the incorporation 


of the United Order of Smithfield, he | 


was appointed the secretary of the order, 

which position he still occupies. Francis 

Sharp is a modest man, but in his sphere 
a very efficient and trustworthy one. 


JAMES MACK. | 


Mr. Mack, of the Smithfield Merchant 
Flouring Mill, has largely contributed to 
the commercial prosperity of Cache 
County, by his extensive exports of 

In 1860, he came into Cache Valley, 
after having obtained a start in life at 
Camp Floyd. He first settled at Hyde 
Park, and commenced farming; but, the 

crickets coming down from the moun- 
- tains and eating up the crops, he was 
forced back to his trade as a carpenter, 
which he followed awhile at Logan. In 
1861, he moved to Smithfield. In 1864 
he built a threshing machine of the 
separating pattern, which was the first 
built at Smithfield. From the means 
made by the thresher, he built a flour. 
mill at Weston, whith was then an unin- 
habited district. In the spring of 1868, 
he. moved back to Smithfield. At that 
time there was a very primitive affair 
known. as the Smithfield Grist, Mill, 


machinery from the States. 


_guson Miller. 
present he holds the office of Justice of | : : 


- owned by Tarbett, of Logan, A. P. Ray- 


mond and Thomas Hillyard. Mack 
purchased a share in the concern, and at 
length purchased the whole of the part- 


“ners out, and put up the new mill now 


known as Mack’s Mill, importing his 
It was the 
first merchant mill in the County. The 
flour from this mill, goes principaliy into 
Wyoming Territory. It tovuk the first 
prize at the Logan fair, in September, 
1879, and is considered. the best quality 
of flour imported into Wyoming. : 
Mr. Mack was born in Glenhead, Scot- 
land, on the 15th of November, 1836, 
from which place his parents removed to 
England when two yearsold. He was 
raised in Manchester until he was about — 
eighteen yearsof age, when he emigrated 
to Utah, arriving at Salt Lake City, Sep- 
tember 25, 1855. In this respect he was 
the pioneer of his family, which now 
numbers. thirty-nine in Smithfield. In 
1858 he married Harriet Elizabeth Fer- 


PARADISE. 


This settlement is about fourteen miles. 
from Logan, at the southern extremity 
of Cache Valley. It was settled by four © 
of the brethren from Draper.—J. G. 
Crapo, Alvin Monteith, William Smith, 
and Barnard White, who is at present a 
principal lumber merchant of Ogden. 
They settled in April, 1860. Returning 
for their families, they solicited David 
James, at present one of the representa- 
tive business men of Salt Lake City, to 
move into Cache Valley and locate with 
them, which he did, and was joined by 
several others of the brethren. __ 

Paradise being at that time in Box 
Elder County, it was not settled under 
the Cache Valley organization; but 
there being a range of mountains be- 
tween Paradise and Brigham City, it 
was afterwards deemed wise to organ- 
ize under the Cache Valley authorities. 
The wish being. communicated to Presi- 
dent Benson and the presiding bishop, 
Peter Maughan, they came over to Para- 
dise,in February, 1861, to effect an or- 
ganization. Apostle Benson was 
charmed with the country, and,in the 
large-hearted impulsiveness so character- 
istic of the man, gave the place the 
name of Paradise. In the-same spirit, 
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he selected David James out of the 
crowd, as its bishop, so that David 
James ‘properly ranks as a principal man 
among the founders of the cities of 
Cache Valley. 


At the next sitting of the 
the county lines were changed, and Par- 
adise was brought into Cache County. 
In 1868, the location was changed on 
account of Indian difficulties, the In- 
dians having threatened attacks on the 
weaker settlements of the North. The 
people of Paradise moved to a location 
three miles north of the old location 
on to an open plain, but retained for 


their settlement the original name of 
Paradise. The move was at considerable | 
cost to the settlers, but as a compensa- . 


tion, a greater amount of land was 
brought under cultivation and popula- 
tion increased. At the last census, 


there were one hundred families, aggre- | 


gating about five hundred in population. 
The settlement raises 25,000 bushels of 
small grain, and cultivates the: hardy 
fruits. It has a co-operative institution 
and several steam mills. The co-opera- 
_ tivé store is under the direction of Bishop 
Orson Smith; W.H. Thomas, lumber 
merchant; H. A. Shaw, postmaster, and 
Orson Smith the present bishop. The 
first saw Baers was built by J. G. Crapo 
and H. C. Jackson. A new large rock 


meeting house is to be completed and 


dedicated the present season. 


\— Co-operation at Paradise has 


from the first a very successful and satis- 
factory movement to the citizens. This 
branch institution was organized in 
March 1871, by Bishop David James, 
with a capital of $450, in five dollar 


shares. The institution did not pay any 


dividends for three years, but added pro- 

fits to the capital stock, till it amounted 
to $2,000. For the next six years it paid 
annual dividends averaging twenty-five 
per cent. The next two years (in '80 
and ’81) the institution built a new store 
and granary, out of the dividends of 
those two years. The present year it 


_paid a thirty per cent. dividend on the > 
capital, the capital stock being about 
$3,500. Thus the original stock has in- 
creased from the small sum of $450 to 
$3,500, and seven dividends, averaging 
twenty-five per cent., have been paid the 
_ shareholders. 


pointed as his successor. 
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In 1873, Bishop James was counselled 

by President Young to,,remove to Salt 
Lake City, to engage in his present busi- 
ness which the public needed. Bishop 
James appointed H. C. Jackson to act 
in his stead, but three years afterwards 
he resigned the Bishopric of Paradise, 
and Orson Smith from Logan was ap- 
From this time 
the biography of David James comes 
more properly under the head of the 
the representative business men of our 
Territory, and a brief sketch of his life 
will be found in that department, 


HYDE PARK 


is situated five miles north of Logan, 
with a population of 400, mostly farm- - 
ers. 

In the year 1860, families began to 


gather from Lehi, Utah County, and 


other places, to settle five miles north of 
Logan. They arrived on the spot des- 
ignated, on the 16th of April, 1860. 
The stake of location was set by Wil- 
liam Hyde, the first bishop of the settle- 
ment, and after whom it was named. 
The location was excellent, it being 


on asmail spring of good water, and 


close in the neighborhood of Logan, 
which was destined to become the capi- 
tal of the county, and the heart of busi- 
ness enterprise. 

The first three families who arrived on 
the spot to stay and settle were those of 
Robert Daines, the present bishop of 
Hyde Park, Harmenous Neley and An- 
thony Metcalf. They had three wagons, 
which belonged to the brethren named, 
but Robert Daines was accompanied by 
his wife’s two cousins, Elijah and George 
Seamons, making the number of men 
five. These moved into Cache early in 
April, and were the first actual laborers 
on the settlement, William Hyde having 
left for awhile, after setting the stake, 
to make preparations for his own 
removal into Cache. The land as yet 
being all unsurveyed, these brethren 
began at once to select their land 
and to plough it, but this initial effort at 
cultivation was found to be very hard 
work, as the land was covered with tall 
grass, generally called wheat — The 
soil was very productive. 
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By the first of Ilys 1860, sixteen 
- families had gathered on the little spring, 
when Apostle Ezra T. Benson and Peter 
Maughan came and organized a settle- 
ment, to be known by the name of Hyde 
Park. Elder William Hyde was ap- 
pointed bishop. 

During the summer the people were 
busy in building houses, _fortifying 
against the Indians, opening farms, and 
making a canal from Logan River—a dis- 
tance of five and one-half miles—to irri- 
gate the land; they also made a ditch 
from Smithfield Creek, a distance of 
three miles, as the Logan canal was not 
available that season. 

The following spring, several more 
new settlers came in, when the people 
began to strengthen the force on the 
Logan canal, so that it was able to carry 
water to the small farms cultivated. 

This year, 1861, conventions were 
held throughout the Territory to send 
delegates to the provisional State Gov- 
ernment of Deseret. Hyde Park sent 
William Hyde‘as its delegate. 

In 1862, there was a plentiful crop, 
and the people of this settlement were 
by this time in a prosperous condition. 

In 1863, the people built a log school- 
house. In the fall an association was 
organized, called the ‘‘Young Men's 
Lyceum.’’ 

This year the farms had been brought 
under good cultivation. The water 
canals were made and enlarged, and the 
earth brought forth abundantly. 

In ‘the spring of 1864, city lots were 
surveyed and the people began to move 
out of the fort on to those lots, improv- 
ing them by cultivation and the building 
of more comfortable and substantial 
houses. 

This year Bishop Hyde was called to 
go as captain of a Salt Lake company 
to fetch the emigrants from the 
frontiers. 

But the settlement continued its 
growth and prosperity during the 
Bishop’s absence. Population steadily 
increased, and new farms were laid out. 
Another ditch was also contemplated, to 
be constructed from the mouth of Logan 
Canyon, to run above Logan, to Hyde 
Park, Smithfield and Richmond, as a 


large amount of land could be irrigated — 


and brought under cultivation which had 
not hitherto been available. *: 


| the late Bishop H 


Acwsiihiagon in the winter of 1865, a 
canal was surveyed on the above route, 
to be known as the *‘ Logan and Rich- 
mond Canal.’’ The land | below the 
ditch was also surveyed by Jas. H. Mar- 
tineau, county surveyer, from Logan. 
Much interest was taken by the settlers 
to construct this ditch, as the labor per- 
formed on it entitled a man to a portion 
of the land thus brought under cultiva- 
tion. Several fresh families were thus. 
induced to move to Hyde Park to take 
up the new land which was now made 
available. 

The increase of the population also 
made it necessary that the settlers should 
build a more commodious meeting house. 
A committee of five were appointed as a 
building committee, viz: Bishop Wil- 
liam Hyde, Simpson M. Molin, John A, 
Woolf, sen., Robert Daines, and Henry 
Ashcroft. By a unanimous vote of the 
people a tax of 22 per cent. was assessed 
for the erection of a stone structure, 30 x 
50 feet. There were but few brethren to. 
sustain this burden of erecting the new 
building, and .but few also to do the. 
work; nevertheless the settlers did their 
parts, each with perfect willingness, for 
the new meeting house was esteemed as 
a primary public need. Thus it was 
promptly constructed and the roof com- 
pleted through the summer to protect it 
from the storms of the winter season. 

The settlement had now increased to 
forty families, who were all industrious. 

The same steady progress continued - 
in 1866, and succeeding years, to the 
present date, To-day Hyde Park is one 
of most flourishing settlements in Cache 
Valley, and is quite famous as a farming 
district, growing as fine wheat as any 
raised in Utah. 


BISHOP ROBERT DAINES,. 


He was born at St. Cross, 
England, August 3d, 1829.. 
1851 he came into the Church. 


In the year 


He was 


a farmer by occupation.: In the year that 


he embraced the Gospel he married ss 
Barker. They emigrated in 1855, 
remained in the States till 1859, ion 
which time his* wife and three children 
died. He tarried but three months in 


Salt Lake City, where he remained a 


short then moved into Cache 
Valley. He Hyde to succeed 
ein 1874.5 
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THE HEBREW MAIDEN. 


TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN. 


EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


_ CHAPTER VII. 
THE TEMPTER AND THE FOSTER-BROTHER. 


Beppo, the foster-brother of Terese, 
though a peasant and bearing a name 
common enough for any ragged bandit, 
had become, since we introduced him, 
a higher type of character than when he 
first struck our attention. His essential 


character, now he had become a man, 


was the same as when a boy, but it had 
become elaborated and of a finer texture. 
He was Beppo still, but Beppo in a 


higher form, with considerable polish 


and education. The Italian nature is 
very susceptible of being drawn out 
and elaborated into artistic character. 
Italy creates a nobility—sends to every 
civilized nation an aristocracy of artistes, 
es of the empire of music. 
at wonder, then, that Beppo should, 
like his foster-sister, have become one of 
them? What wonder that he should now 
‘be the principal fenore at the opera 
house, where his foster-sister was prima 
donna? 

What has made this transformation in 
in this wild boy’s nature? What has 
made him an artiste, when not unlikely 
he would have become one of the ban- 
ditti, whom he used*o visit in the moun- 
tains when Terese was offended with 
him? What had transformed Beppo— 
the would-have-been-bandit—to the prin- 
cipal ‘tenor singer of that opera house? 
The same magician who had half created 
the Terese, whom Rome worshipped, 
and who gave to her the sceptre of song. 
*Twas the magician Love! Here let 
the transformed foster-brother appear on 
‘the afternoon of the evening of the per- 
‘formance of Zerese’s opera, related in a 
former chapter. 

By that beautiful villa on the suburbs 
of Rome, where lived Spontini and his 
pupil, the prima donna, \oitered the 


 . foster-brother of Terese. His mood was 
: not in keeping with the soft sunny se- 
renity around, which seemed like the 
halo. of paradise fringing that abode of 
art. Beppo, who had become known to 
the as Farinelli, was a 


my deep love for her. 


shade in that bright-looking landscape. 
Imagine him as a Cain, or an Esau or 
Ishmael, brooding in moody jealousy 
over his birth-right. Walter was the 
Jacob who had wrestled and prevailed. 
Not that Sir Walter had sought the 
maiden’s love, though as we have seen 
from their first meeting, he became the 
master of her soul and fate. 

As a boy, Beppo was Terese’s ‘slave. 
As a man, to be her slave still, as then, 
took in every desire and hope of his life. 
To be her slave, but blessed with more 


_of her love than others held, he would 


have sold his soul to the Arch Tempter 
of mankind. Until Sir Walter Templar 
came, this was how he stood with 


his foster-sister, for she loved the pas- 


sionate, jealous Beppo more than any 
other. But Waiter Templar came, and 
how could stand her slave beside her 
master P | 

Within that beautiful abode of art on 
the suburbs of Rome, and sitting in the 
music room, were Sir Walter Templar 
and the prima donna. Terese had re- 
quested him to sing to her from Spontini’s 
opera, Lq@ Vestale. Without, near the 
window, in a dark, passionate jealousy, 
listening, was the foster- brother, Signor 
Farinelli. Perhaps there was the mingled 
passion of a two-fold jealousy in his 
soul, for Walter’s voice was superior to 
his own, both in quality and power, and 
especially in its majestic declamatory 
capacity. . 

‘‘Holy Virgin, I shall go mad!” 


burst from the tortured soul of the foster- 


brother. ‘‘Oh! that he had never 
darkened our path. I hate his very 
shadow, for it blackens the whole pros- 
pect of my life. From the hour he 


came to our quiet, beautiful village that . 


gave birth to Terese and me—oh! from 
that cursed hour he has been nny fate as well 
as hers. Often have I been tempted to 


plunge my dagger into his heart, yet © 


somehow, I dare not; Terese would have 
suspected me. She, I know, has read 
Holy Mother, 
how deep is the poor foster-brother’s love 
for Terese! 
her, and like her, have won the sphere 


I have educated myself for 
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of a principal singer.. Mother of God, 
what a voice my rival has! It makes me 
tremble as I listen. I was but a fool to 
think of matching him, and by keeping 
pace with her, win her back from him. 
He is betrothed to his cousin, that I 
know. That would leave Terese to me 
still. °* Tis not the custom for noblemen 
to marry peasant girls, nor artistes of the 
stage. They make right gallant lovers, 
but not husbands. By the. God who 
made me, if Sir Walter Templar wrongs 
my foster-sister, I will plunge my dagger 
into his heart, if I follow him through 
the world. I could forgive his marrying 
her, for she loves him and would be 
happy; and oh, Holy Mother! Beppo 
would not have his foster-sister sacrificed 
to secure his own happiness; but I would 
not forgive him if he trifled with her, 
Oh, I would deeply avenge Terese, if 
Sir Walter Templar played her false.’’ 

.The poor foster-brother of the He- 
brew maiden was ‘‘ not all dross.’’ He 
was as aboy, ungovernable in his passions 
and was still gloomy and jealous in his 
character, but his deep and genuine love 
for his foster-sister redeemed him and 
created the ‘‘soul of goodness in things 
evil.’’ ‘Terese’s happiness was more to 
him than his own, and though he would 
have bartered his soul to make her his 
bride, yet, if it could not be ,otherwise, 
to see her happy he would have her Sir 
_ Walter Templar’s honored wife. In 
view of this, the hopeless foster-brother 
would often, in his solitary ramblings, 
murmur: 

‘*T shall never know wife nor children 
of mine. I have loved Terese since I 
rocked her in her cradle. Ali my 
or feelings and actions have been 
‘hers. 
must ever remain her slave. Oh, I can 
never wed another! I hate all the world 
in my love for her. Would to the Holy 
Virgin they had never met, and then 
Terese had been the wife of her: foster- 
brother. But she never can love me 
now as she does him. I know it. I 
must be her slave still, for I love her as 
she does Sir Walter Templar. Well, she 
will be a titled lady, I ought not to com- 
plain. I shall be wifeless and childless, 
but I will nurse Aer children, and give 
to them my love for their mother.”’ 


Such were often the musing of the 


_ foster-brother’s solitary ramblings. Like 


I was her slave, am her slave, 


all persons of a or mis- 
anthropic character, solitude to him was 
nature’s ruling institution. Men who 
hold but little communion with others | 
often ‘‘ talk tu themselves,’’ and he did 
that afternoon, as he listened outside 
that paradise of art, on the suburbs of 
Rome, to the magnificent voice of Sir 


Walter. 


Ha! and there wert others who, on 


| that sun- -bright afternoon, loitered near 
that Eden, in which dwelt Walter and 


Terese, with their friend Lord Frederick 
and guardian master Spontini. 

Softly one approached the _foster- 
brother. Sir Herbert was near, and the 
expression of his countenance was full of 
wickedness and beclouded with plots. 
Softer and more insinuating than the 


master was the approach of the mentor. 


His face was no index of present plots 
or designs of evil against any one. 
There was the stamp of wickedness gn 
his countenance, it is true, but it was an 
insinuating wickedness, which suggested 
that he would consummate his villainy 
without any personal ill-will to his vic- 
tims. He was a very: Mephistopheles 
in type. 

Signor Farinelli!’’ 

‘ So softly was his name spoken that the 


-foster-brother was but half from 


his self-abstraction. 

‘* Signor Farinelli,’’ again was insinu- 
atingly uttered by the mentor. 

‘« Well, Signor. Your business with 
me.’ 

good Signor Farinelli, excuse 
me if I break upon your study.’’ 

‘*‘T am but a listener, Signor.’’ 

.** Like myself, Signor Farinelli, or I 
would not have addressed you. Had 
you been rehearsing—oh, in that case, 
Signor, I would not cheat the musical 
world of Rome to-night of one of your 
brilliant effects.’’ 

business, Signor, I say. Filat- 
tery is distasteful,’’ said the singer, some- 
what rudely. 

I have not offended, Far- 
inellt.”’ 

Nor pleased nor Good 
day, Signor. I see you have no real 
business with me. I am not disposed for 


idle Ossip.’ 
sourteous Farinelli, simple 
question, I 


Pat in _ Sir 
Herbert. | 
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‘‘Well, Signor stranger, I listen.’’ 

“Will you have the politeness to name 
the fellow pupil of the enchanting Te- 
rese?’’ 


‘‘What is Terese to you, Signor? I 


know you gallants. She is my foster- 
sister, Signor. I warn you she does not 
like your dulcet tongue, gallants. You 
had better not begin the chase.”’ | 

‘‘Ha! Farinelli suspicious, watchful. 
Your foster-sister! Ha, ha! Signor ! 
Are your not jealous, then, of that dark 
young English nobleman, with his splen- 
did voice? By the Pope! Signor Far- 
inelli, his voice rivals your own. 

‘* Doubtless our primo tenore was in a 
trance of admiration of his rival’s voice, 
Sir Herbert. 
the spell,’’ insinuated Snap. 

The foster-brother. became dark as a 
thunder-cloud with passion, and threat- 
eningly clutched his dagger. But this was 


what the master and his va/e¢ had aimed ° 
for. They had taken the cue at once to 


the singer’s love for his foster-sister. 

‘‘Frown not so fiercely, Signor; I 
love not your rival, man.” 

Beware, sir stranger! 
you he is my rival? 
foster-sister.”’ 

**T say he is your rival. 
your dagger so threateningly. See you 
not that my servant is prepared to send 
a bullet through your head betorg you 
could strike? I will tell you a secret, 
Farinelli. I hate Sir Walter Templar as 
much as you can hate him. He is in the 
way of both of us, my good Farinelli. 
Do you understand me? Ha! I see you 
do. A fortuneless singer, even of your 
abilities, is no equal, single-handed, for 
a wealthy English nobleman—aye, and 
with such a voice, too. But I will help 
you, my good friend. By the Pope ! 
Sir Walter Templar managed, as we will 
manage him together, Farinelli, and you 
would wed your foster-sister—-the enchant- 
ing Terese.’ 

The tempter’ s insidious speech evi- 
dently had its effect upon the singer, 


How know 
Terese is only my 


but without reply he turned and abruptly 


left Sir Herbert and his va/et. 

‘* Snap, you observant rascal, we have 
‘caught the right cue. Eh, you admir- 
able prince of villainy, what think you? 
Is not the fellow-pupil of the prima 
donna, Sir Walter Templar? 


£©Sir Walter Templar is the fellow- | 


Let us retire, we break 


Clutch not. 


Templar ; 


pupil of the prima , Sir Herbert.” 
‘* And the foster-br r?’’ 
‘¢ Loves Terese, Sir Herbert.” 


‘*We shall mould him to our purpose. 


Eh, Snap?”’’ 
‘* We shall mould him to our purpose, 
Sir Herbert.”’ 


Evidently the master was elated with | 


a wicked satisfaction at finding what, he 
he had no doubt, would be a trump card 
in the singer, to play against Sir Walter 
but Snap—you could not 
move that.genuine villain. He went into 
wickedness and dark plots with as much 
unconcern as he would take his break- 


fast. He answered his master with his — 
peculiar, soft, 


insinuating manner and 
voice. 

‘‘You think, you match for Satan, 
that we shall be able to mould this 
jealous foster-brother ?’’ 

‘‘I think we shall be able to mould 
this foster-brother, Sir Herbert.”’ 

‘*By the fiend! he is a lucky trump 
in our hands.”’ 

Very lucky trump, Sir Herbert.”’ 

Snap was not a man of many words, 
except when needed, and then he had a 
tongue which could ‘‘wheedle the 
devil.’” When he agreed with his mas- 
ter, he was in the habit of repeating his 
words in the affirmative. 

Once again that day the tempter 
found the foster-brother in a fitting mood 
for his, dark purposes. It was after 
the successful performance of Terese’s 
opera. 

Half hid behind the carriage of Te- 
rese at the opera house door was the 
foster-brother, whose keen, jealous ear 
caught the few expressive words which 
passed between Sir Walter Templar and 
Terese. As the carriage drove away 
with Spontini and his successful pupil, 
Signor Farinelli retreated into the dark- 
ness, muttering: 

‘‘Ha! There is another who knows 
the secret of that opera. Another who 


knows it is her own history.’’ 


‘«So, so,’’ whispered the tempter in 
the ear of his valet Snap, *" ts the 


prima donna’s own history.’’ 


‘* And Sir Walter the hero, Sir Her- 
bert.”’ 

‘©The foster-brother is in a proper 
mood, Snap.’’ 

Very proper mood, Sir 

The tempter and his master were con- 
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cealed in the darkness and had allowed the 


singer to advance a few steps during 
their soft whispering. They quickened 
their pace and in a moment were beside 
Farinelli. Laying ‘his hands upon the 
young Italian’s shoulders with tempting 
softness, which scarcely startled him, 
he whispered 

“*Sir Walter Templar will take his 
fair prize from your native Italy to 
his own land unless we prevent him.’’ 


The foster-brother writhed with agony. © 


‘*He will wed her who would have 
been your wife, had he never met her.’’ 

‘*Tempter leave me! I will not obey 
you.”’ 
_“*I think he will not wed her. I be- 
heve I erred when I said Sir Walter 
Templar would marry the prima donna. 


He will make her his mistress, good 


Farinelli.’’ 


The singer stopped as if struck by a 
thunderbolt, quivering in ever nerve. | 

‘* She loves him, Farinelli,’’ added Sir 
Herbert, who saw that Snap had struck 
deep, perhaps into an old wound. ‘‘She 
loves him. That opera, which I heard 
you mutter concealed her history, shows 
Sir Walter ‘l'emplar’s influence over her. 
He cannot wed her, if he would, for he 
is betrothed to his cousin, Eleanor 
Courtney. That I know, for I have 
made myself acquainted with his family 
items. I say, Farinelli he cannot wed 
her, even if he would; but not unlikely 
he loves the prima donna. Now, my 


dear Farinelli, unless we separate them, — 


Terese loving Walter Templar, and he 
loving her, yet wedding his cousin, what 
follows? She will become his mistress.”? 


‘The foster-brother, with a cry of rage, 
sprang upon the tempter, and seized him 
by the throat and hissed into his ear : 


‘* Devil! slandering, plausible villain, 
I would deal with him thus as I deal 
with you until I had his life,,or I would 
plunge my dagger into his heart, as I am 
tempted to do in thine, before this should 
happen. Think you I do not watch and 
guard her, fool!’’ 


In spite of Sir Herbert’s struggles, | 


the foster-brother held him in a grip of 
iron, and had not Snap been but a few 


steps behind, he might in his rage have 


done more than he designed and 
strangled him outright. | 
_** Loose your hold, good Signor,’’ and 


Snap brought the cold muzzle of his pis- — 


tol to the singer’s temples. 


‘* Quick, loose your ‘hold, or your 
brains will be scattered upon the 
ground.’’ 

The voice of Snap, which had not 


| lost its soft insinuation, even in such an 


exciting moment, brought Farinelli to 
himself, and he released his grip upon 
Sir Herbert’s throat. The baronet, half 
strangled, was caught by his va/et and 
the singer walked on. 

‘*Good-night, Signor: Farinelli. 
shall have the pleasure of your acquain- — 
tance when you are ina more amiable 


mood.”’ 


‘sDamnation! Your pistol, Snap. I 
will put a bullet through him.”’ | 

‘* Not so, Sir Herbert, I like it. Not 
comfortable to you, of course. Imagine 
Sir Walter in his grip and Farinelli’s 
dagger in his heart.”’ 

‘* But, curse him, I never forgave a 
blow.’’ 

‘* He did not give one, Sir Herbert.”’ 

‘‘The furies take him, he _ nearly 


strangled me.”’ 


‘¢ He was showing you how he in- 
tended to do with Sir Walter.” 

will punish him for this.’’ 

** So would I; but use him first, Sir 
Herbert.’’ 

‘¢ But shall we be able to mould him 
to our purpose, Snap?’’ — 

‘*Yes. What you insinuated to him 
was so probable. Why, he was nearly 
the death of yourself at the bare sugges- 
tion. He will look at the picture you 
gave him until he believes it reality, 
and then for the sticking point, Sir 
Herbert.’” | 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LOVE IN A LABYRINTH. 


Morning is awaking. It is three 
o’clock of that to-morrow promised to 
‘Terese, and the soul of Sir Walter Tem 
plar is revolving in chaos. 

Well has the immortal Shakspeare 
given as the mission of the drama to 
hold the mirror upto nature. In that. 
mirror upon the operatic stage, Walter 
and his friend had reviewed the history 
of the last four years, saw it with a new 
light and was startled by the revelations 
which it made. Even the light-hearted 
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Fred viewed that romance which had been 
so innocent and delightful to them, with a 
sad and serious spirit; and as he laid for 
several hours upon his bed, thoughtfully 
watching his troubled friend who sat by 
his writing table motionless, manifesting 
scarcely an external sign of life, young 
De Lacy wondered concerning the 
doubtful future. So strongly internal 
was the manifestation of Sir Walter’s 
thoughts and feelings, that it seemed al- 
most as if life was suspended; but there 
was nothing rigid and marble-like in his 
_ appearance. There he sat for hours, a 
soft, drooping, motionless figure, whens 
suspended life had retired within itself— 
as a mourner whose soul had entered 
into the holy of holies of its own nature, 
to weep unseen for itself and others. 

Close upon three in the morning and 
Fred is in peaceful unconsciousness of 
sweet repose, but Walter is showing signs 
of restlessness. Excepting the silent 

rasp of Fred’s hand on their way home, 

it is the first physical expression of his 
thoughts and feelings since he parted 
with Terese at the carriage door at the 
opera house, with the implied promise 
that to-morrow the issue to himself and 
her should be known. 

Three the morning. of that 
promised to-morrow, and it is evident 


from the acute expression of pain, care of | 


thought and profound trouble — seen 
strongly marked upon Sir Walter’s dark 
- intellectual countenance, that there has 
come not only the crisis in the life of 
Terese, but also thatin the life of Walter 
Templar. He has been straining his 
mental gaze since the revelation of last 
night with such an intensity of thought- 
ful power that had almost suspended 
physical animation, but it is three in the 
morning and no morning star of the 
happiness of himself and the Hebrew 
maiden had appeared. Fred had often 
of late felt a presentiment of some un- 
_ known crisis, which might change the 

character and life of Sir Walter from its 
resemblance to glorious moon-illumi- 
nated, star-bespangled Night, to Night 
shorn of her glory and awful in her 

Terese is on the altar and if she is 
2 consumed, it will be by a holy love 


growing out.of a beautiful, gifted nature, 


orphan surroundings, and daily associa- 
tions with. a master: spirit. Walter is 


now also upon the altar; and if he is 
consumed, it will be by the divinest fires 
and noblest passions of his soul. Will 
stern fate demand the sacrifice of both, 
or will she save them both? Shall they 
be consumed upon the altar built up by 
the purest of generous youth’s intentions 
and the dear associations of four years, 
which genius had hallowed and angels 
would have shared? It is three in the 
morning, and Walter Templar cannot 
answer—cannot prognosticate his fate 
and hers. 

Three in the morning of that to-mor- 
row is passed and a change has come 
over the life of Sir Walter Templar. 
He no_longer presents the appearance of 
soft, drooping, motionless, thoughtful, 
melancholy—a mourning soul who had 
entered into its holy of holies to weep. 
He better resembles chaos now. His 
profound and subtle mind had been fol- 


lowing the intricacies and difficulties of 


the case of Terese and himself, and the 
crossings which has met him in every 
path of their future, has brought him out 
of a deep calm into a tempestuous 
ocean. 

Fred, my friend—my brother, 
how peaceful thou sleepest, dreaming 
perchance of happiness with thy be- 
trothed, while the companions of that 
romance so pleasing to thee are upon the 
rack. ‘The brightness of ‘thy picture 
makes mine blacker by contrast. G, 
Terese! Terese !’’ 

He stole softly from his chamber, 
which had become oppressive. Sleep 
with the elements of his soul tempestuous 


and his mind upon the rack? Nay, that 


were impossible. As well bid the ship in 
the mightest storm to rest in motionless 
quiet, or the raging elements of that 
storm itself to tranquil peace, as to bid 
Sir Walter Templar now tosleep. Into 
the garden—into the garden, Walter 
Templar. Vent—vent for thy feelings 
and thoughts—vent—vent to the chaos 
and storm within thy soul? : 

‘‘Q Walter, Walter! how 1s it with 
thee? Beloved of the soul of Terese! 
how is it with thee?’’ wailed the Hebrew 
maiden upon her sleepless couch. 

Where is thy Walter, maiden? How 
is it with him? It is dark without, no 
moon, no star in the sky. 
the morning of that sag to-morrow, 
maiden, and thy Walter is in the garden. 


’Tis fourin 
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All without is clothed with the thick 
drapery of darkness, for it is the black 
season of the year. Thy Walter is in the 
garden Terese, waiting for morning of the 
_ promised to-morrow, in a fever of mind 
and impatience to speak with thee of the 
issue to himself and thee. It is four in 
the morning, but morning seems not to 
have come.. Ominous to thy beloved 
and thee! Dark is the season of the 
year; dark is nature without; in the sky 
moon or star! Such is thy Walter in 
the garden, maiden. How shalt thou be 
illuminated then. 

**He will not spurn the offering be- 
cause Terese is a peasant child, and he a 
_ wealthy noble, of proud, wealthy Eng- 
_land, nor that I am a daughter of a de- 

spised outcast people !’’ 

Terese had repeated this assurance to 
herself many times, for in it she found 
the consolation of certainty. Walter, 
with his somewhat heterodox and defiant 
character, which made him disposed to 
do what others would not do on the side 
of nature’s claims and the ingenuonsness 
of unartificial man, would, she well 
knew, choose her sooner for what she 
was, and what they had been together in 
the past, than he would had she been an 

ne of his outbursts of soliloquy as he 
paced the garden walk, illustrates the 
correctness of the maiden’s view of the 
character of Sir Walter Templar. 

‘*Pshaw! Tell me not of propriety:! 
The propriety of our past is here—here 
in my own heart. I had power to win a 
young girl’s heart—I had one myself to 
lose! There lies the wrong, the only im- 
propriety to me; and to this I was blind 
—blind so long, perhaps, because blind- 
ness was bliss, and the revelation of light 
our darkness made visible. All other 
impropriety I would have spoken away 
with aword. I would have said, Terese, 
be my wife! I would have said to the 
world, Terese, the gifted maiden, is my 
wife! Had they told me ‘she is a peas- 
ant girl,’ I would have answered, ‘she is 


a child of genius.’ I would say to those 


who deemed that character plebeian, 
‘Terese is the wife of Sir Walter Temp- 
lar ;’ aye, and I would have maintained 
her in that quality, at least, against all 

ainsayers of my class. Oh! but while 

‘was blind to the future, which this rev- 
elation of love would have made glori- 


ously illuminative, there was hid behind 
the curtain of blissful companionship with 
Terese, the betrothal of my cousin and 
the expectations of my family. This has 
changed a bright opening day of love 
which I saw not, yet felt its blessed- 


‘ness, into a dark future which I dreamt 


not of.” 

That alone was the view that made all 
dark to Walter Templar; that was the 
threatening cloud which Terese beheld 
and trembled as she gazed. In its dark- 
ness and the crossings in their path, love 
was lost in the labyrinth. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ELEANOR THE BETROTHED; TERESE ‘THE 
BELOVED. 


Eleanor Courtney, his cousin, was the 
betrothed of young Sir Walter Templar. 
His parents and uncle, Sir Richard 
Courtney, who, struck by the remarkable 
resemblance which existed between 
Walter and Eleanor in person and char- 
acter, very naturally, though very un- 
wisely, had looked upon them as proper 
mates when maturity should come. In 
the circle of the select exclusive aristoc-. 
racy of England, the proper mating of 
of families is an all-important matter, 
and as Walter was the only son and heir 
of his house, and Sir Richard Courtney 
without a son, who could be chosen bet- 


-ter than Walter as the husband of Sir 


Richard’s eldest daughter? He would 
represent in himself the head of his 
father and mother's family—the hered- 
ditary representative of the Templars 
and a fitting representative of the Court- 
neys. Indeed, it was evident from the 
extraordinary résemblance in character 
and person between him and his cousin 
Eleanor, that he was more a Courtney 
than a Templar. What wonder then 
that his parents and uncle.should enter- 
tain the very plausible design of mating 
Walter and Eleanor, and as his father, 
Sir Walter, died when he was a boy and > 
left him to the guardianship of his uncle 
Sir Richard, everything in the future 
seemed to favor that design as one which 
would fulfill itself most naturally, and 
without a cross. © Doubtless, also, it 
would, had he not met Terese and been 
associated with her in so delightful a 
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; romance in which leit had sprung up in 
the hearts of both. This was the matter 
which so troubled Sir Walter since the 
revelation of the heart of Terese, which 
also flashed out the revelation of 
his own, 

By the subtle, mesmeric power which 
the ruling spirit of Walter Templar pos- 
sessed over her, Terese, as remarked 
before, had grown to think his thoughts, 


feel his feelings, was affected by his sym- — 


pathies, and all hers ran upon him. She 


was, in fact, like the plastic: wax upon | 


which was stamped his image and char- 
acter. But Eleanor was Walter in her 
own nature. The Creative Mind and 
Hand had fashioned her in the image 
and likeness of Walter Templar. She 
was not like Terese, yet she was.:a fittiug 
type of one Hebrew daughter—the 
heroic Judith who struck off the head of 
the Assyrian captain to free her people 
and save the holy city. Such a deed 


was the sublime Eleanor worthy to. 
perform. 
What a rival for Terese? More than 


rival was Eleanor.' Had she been no 
more, Terese had won the prize for 
which her opera aimed, and her Walter 
would have come joyfully on the prom- 
ised to-morrow to declare the happy 
issue, to tell her that their path was with- 
out a cross in love’s bright prospect— 
that the future before them was day, not 
night. 

_ But Eleanor was the betrothed of 
Walter. She was a member of his fam- 
ily for whom he would give his life. 
She was also a twit soul made in the 
same mould, for whom he would sacri- 
fice his life a thousand times. And he 
to her? how stood the case? ‘There was 
no one to her created whom she looked 
upon from so high a point of view as her 
cousin Walter. There might be many 
more in the world his equal—his su- 
perior in many points, but in some re- 
spects it would have been difficult to 
overmatch him, and thns Eleanor looked 
upon him with all that pride of family 
which also so strongly traited Walter's 
But the pride of Terese in 
her beloved, was the pride of an affec- 
tionate yearning of woman’s heart. 

- Now, this love of family which tinged 
so deeply and entirely the character of 
Sir Walter Templer and his cousin 
Eleanor, was not pride of ‘aristocracy 


and class, but that same instinct of race 


.their mate! 


and tribe which exist¢d in patriarchal 
days, before aristocracy had birth, and 
when founders of families and fathers of 
nations were no more than lords of sheep 
and pasturage. Here again did Eleanor 


Courtney resemble Judith the Hebrew 
heroine: and perhaps in this trait both 


she and Walter were Jewish in type of 
character. What, then, in two such na- 
tures such dominant souls shall stand be- 
tween this family love, between two 
betrothed cousins who had often nestled 
in one cradle and who grew up together 
in early life. Poor Terese, even thy 
strong woman’s love, returned by Walter 
with all the intensity of his passionate 
nature, cannot prevail unless Eleanor 
herself should give her betrothed 
to thee. 

Eleanor would have made her cousin 


Walter emperor of the world, had she 
possessed the power, and would have 


sooner seen him dead in glory than dis- 
honored in life. Terese, in her woman’s 
love, would follow him through every 
phase of his life, even should dishonor 
mark his.footsteps and crime stain his 
soul. She would be as the angel 
of Mercy weeping over him, and his 
grave of glory would be to her a horrid 
tomb. 

Walter, in turn, would have made 
Eleanor empress of the world’ and he 
would have battled for her against a 
host. Terese, he would nestle in his 
heart. A fearful vengeance would he 


take upon the heads of any who had 


harmed Eleanor. Terese he would 
shelter from harm as he would a tender 
child. Eleanor had been his equal, his 
counselor, often his guide. She had 
helped to mould him and he had _ helped 
to fashion her. Thoughts, and purposes, 

and programmes, of his life were partly 
from the mind of Eleanor, and part of 
her mind and views-had originated with 
him. They were two positive spirits of 
the same order.. Terese was his medium. 

She was the one most fitted to be his 
wife, for he was as the strong majestic 
oak, and she as the loving ivy clinging 
around that royal tree—that type of 


_ strength and power. 


But then, should Eleanor, looking 
upon him as her future husband, love 
him with the passion of the sexes for 
What if to the love of 
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family, there has also grown up in her 
heart a woman’s love? How awful 
-,would it be in her strong nature, should 
disappointment, broken vows of her 
cousin, high-pinnacled in her mind, and 
a successtul rival come in her life? 
What a wreck there would be of Eleanor, 
Terese, Walter and his family. 
‘Oh, Terese, Terese, I cannot give 
up thy love so newly revealed, so un- 
speakably dear to my heart. Oh, 
Terese, | would not bid thee love. thy 
Walter less to save his soul from perdi- 
tion. Oh, Eleanor! sister of my nature, 
would thou wert here to advise me and 
be my guide in this most dark, uncertain 
hour. Oh, would thou wert here, that 
I might throw myself at thy feet and 
pour out my soul into thy large sympa- 
thizing heart !’’ 
Had Eleanor been there, the crosses 
might, perchance, have been swept 
away and love taken out of the laby- 
rinth by her hand; but, without ‘his 
cousin, Walter could not, dared not de- 
cide for himself and Terese. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PROMISED TO-MORROW. 


The promised to-morrow has come. 
Terese in the music room waited to hear 
the voice of her fate. fA 

From the dawn of their companion- 


ship, the music room had been the. 


sanctum sanctorum of our hero and hero- 
‘me. Here they had spent their most 
delicious moments in feasts of art; 
there they had reveled together in 
ecstatic bliss. 

Unconsciously they had played the 
lovers; and, for four years, they had 
roamed hand in hand in their paradise, 
Much as our first parents did in their 
primeval innocence, before they had 
partaken of the tree of knowledge and 
became as Gods in their fall, knowing 
good and evil. Our hero and heroine 
clothed their passion in the embodiment 
ofart. Daily they told to each other’s de- 


lighted ears, through the mediumship of 


music, the rapturous tale of a harmony 
of souls, Together they had dwelt in 
Eden; but, until now, they had not 
eaten of the tree of knowledge. Through 


blissful hours, from day to day, they had- 


repeated their story of mutual love, but 
they had told it in music. In their 
character of artists, they had played the 
lovers. Like our first parents, it was 
bliss fer them to love without. knowledge, 
for that brought the fall. The knowl- 
edge of good and evil! The tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil! It was in 
the mutual love of the sex, and in the 
awakened passions of the human heart 
that brought sin into the world. Out 
upon the apple! We have had enough 
of that childish folly. Let us know the 
truth. ’ Twas in the love of man for the 
woman—of woman for the man—that 
our first. parents fell. The passions of 
the earthly overleaping the innocence of 
heavenly babyhood, the idolatry of the — 
heart for its mate versus the adoration of 
the creature for the Creator. They par- 
took of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil; they fell together! 

The Hebrew maiden was at the piano, 
awaiting the presence of Walter Tem- 
plar. ‘The vent in music eased her bur- 
dened beart, and that which her instru- 
ment now discoursed was tender, sadly, 
blissful,—it told of hope and fear. There 
was no doubt in the maiden’s heart 
touching Walter; it was a fear of crosses _ 
in their lives. 

Terese, thy fate is approaching! But 
what need to tell the maiden this. Be-. 
fore the echo of Walter’s footsteps pro- 
claimed his approach, she felt his pres- 
ence near. Still she played her tender 
plaintive strain. 

Walter and Terese are _ together. 
Softly he closed the door, and gently 
approached his beloved: The yearning 
tenderness of their hearts filled the 
silence with a sentient soul. They /e/¢ 
the harmony of a mutual passion before 
it found a vocal speech. 

Walter stands beside the maiden. 
Her instrument is hushed; and _ she 
listens for the voice of her fate. Not 
yet has she turned to look into those 

rofound eyes beaming upon her, glori- 
ious with their light of love, but shaded 
with soft sadness. A moment thus they 
remained, enjoying their supreme but 
chastened bliss. | 

‘*Terese, my _ beloved,’’ Walter 
breathed at length. It was like the soft 
cooing of thedove. - | 

‘* Walter, oh my Walter !”’ = answered 
Terese, as she turned upon him her up- 
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lifted face, eloquent with fondness ; and 
her eyes, through crystal tears, — 
into his. 

_‘*Terese, my beloved,’’ again was 
breathed like the cooing of the dove; 
and, again, the yearning of the soft 
voice of passion wooed the maiden’s 
ear. Walter opened his strong arms and 
Terese sprang to his embrace, with a cry 
of exquisite joy, and nestled to his breast, 
upon which she wept. 

She knew that she was beloved ; bine 
she also felt the darkness around their 
- Walter was the betrothed of his 
cousin Eleanor. This fact, since she 
discovered the secret of her own heart, 
was as significant to her as it had been to 
our hero since the performance of Te- 
rese’s opera of the ‘‘ Peasant Girl.’’ She 
knew that Walter Templar would not 


_ dishonor his betrothal and outrage his 


family. Eleanor alone could give their 
love a happy issue. The future was not 
without hope, but hope came hand-in- 
hand with fear. She saw two futures: 
one dark, the other gloriously bright. 


- Yet the present to her was that of su- 
preme bliss, nor was it less supreme be- 


cause of the mixture of pain with joy. 
There is an agony of love. It is more 
intense than that of a cloudless hope and 
a satisfied possession. ‘‘He its mine!’ 
It was the burden of her heart. The 
feeling was painful by the very might of 
the assumption, for all her nature cried 
aloud—‘‘ He ts mine!” 

Sir Walter Templar wiped the tears 
from her eyes, and gently placing her 
upon the sofa, seated himself by her 
side. 

‘‘Dear ‘lerese,’’ he said, ‘‘what a 
revelation has burst upon us! How 
bright and glorious—how full ot happi- 
ness—is love on that side, dearest ?”’ 

‘*My own Walter! murmured Terese. 

‘¢But how the clouds on the other side 
overhang our sky! How dark they 
make the horizon of our future !’’ 

‘*Alas! alas! how dark to me,’’ said 


the Jewess. 


‘*To me also, Terese. I stand beside 
you in that prospect. Darkness or sun- 
shine, the same sky of fate will be above 
us both,” 

“There is joy to me in that; yet 'tis 
very selfish. But there is such bliss in 


knowing that you do love me, Walter, 


that 4 9 but rejoice in it, though 
ols 2— 


you. 


it should make the future dark for . 


both.’’ 

ce You do not doubt me, then, Terese? 
You will not doubt me, should the un- 
certain future leave us without a star in 
our sky? There is asun in my nature 
which would make your life as bright as 
an angel’s wing. You will not doubt 
me, should it be beyond my power to 


make it thus sunny? You will notdoubt 


me, Terese? 
‘*No, Walter, no; I shall never doubt 


‘‘ Should our future be dark, you will 


‘Npt reproach me ?”’ 


‘* Never, dearest, will Terese reproach 
you.”’ 

*‘Nor think me cruel if you are 
sacrificed?’ 

‘‘ Talk not so, Walter.’ 

‘*[ should be panna on the same 


altar,’’ added her lover. 


‘God of my fathers forbid!’’ ex- 
claimed the maiden, as she threw her 


arms loving around his neck, as though, 
come what may, she would save him. 


from the sacrifice. Such is woman! 

“*You would not counsel me to dis- 
honor ? 
the curse of a broken covenant ?”’ 

‘* No, Walter; a thousand times no.’ 

‘*T must be true to Eleanor my be- 
trothed ?”’ 

‘© Yes, oh! yes; even ‘though it should 
bring to me despair.’’ 

‘*T am but showing you the worse side 
of the picture, Terese. I think Eleanor 
will be our sister, not your rival,’’ said 
our hero, soothingly. 

‘* Now that I am assured that you love 
me, Walter, I am juster to your be- 
trothed. My own heart tells me that 
she may have as much at stake as I.’’ 

‘*T hope not,”’ said her lover, ‘‘ and if 
not, Eleanor will smooth our path. I 
know the noble and proud nature of my 
cousin. She would sacrifice herself. 
Aye, there is the cross again! I would 
have no one sacrificed.’’ 

‘*May the God of Abraham accept 
the offering unconsumed!’’ responded 
the Hebrew maiden. 


CHAPTER XI. 
CHANGE OF PROGRAMME. 


Three weeks after his encouuter with 
the singer Farinelli near the opera house, 


You would not have me under 
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Sir Herbert Blakely at breakfast sipped 
his mocha in moody silence. Not 
usually was this the case, for. though not 
so intellectually an epicure as his secre- 
tary, he enjoyed everything which con- 
_ tributed to the gratification of his ani- 
mal appetites. He had not the ‘‘lean 
and hungry look’’ of Cassius, which 
characterized Snap, but the full propen- 
sities of the sensualist in his physique ; 
and though the acts of his life were 
wicked enough, and his chapter in the 
Recording Angel’s book scarcely re- 
- lieved with a passage of good intentions, 
' yet thought furrowed not his counte- 
nor conscience disturbed his 
“sleep o’ nights.’’ Now, however, his 
mood was dark and troubled ; the strong 
workings of a laboring mind lined his 
face, and held back his wonted emphasis 
of conduct in statuary silence. 

The last mail from England had 
brought: news, from Lawyer Wortley, 
that Sir Richard Courtney had written 
to his nephew and young 
calling them home to fulfill their be- 
trothal. Courtney had grown impatient 
-and somewhat anxious to have his family 
project and the covenant between him- 
_ self and dead friend consummated; he and 
his.sister, Lady Templar, had resolved to 
bring matters to their designed shaping, 
and to unite Walter and his cousin 


Eleanor, and young De Lacy and Alice 


Courtney. To this end great prepar- 
ations were in progress at Courtney 
House; the private consultations of the 
family pointed to the clearing of the 
mortgage from the De Lacy estates, as 
the next step decided upon after the 
realization of their long cherished 
design. 

These, to Blakely, vastly important 
items, Lawyer Wortley had gathered 
from an acute female agent, whom he 
had recently placed in the service of the 
Courtney family. Wortley also sent his 
client information that Sir Walter Tem- 
plarand his friend werein Rome; for the 
lawyer knew not, as yet, that Sir Her- 
bert had himself found the cue. Wort- 
ley's letter ended with the emphatic ad- 
vise to his client—‘‘ That which you re- 
solve, do quickly !’’ No wonder, then, 
that Sir Herbert was dark in his mood 
and troubled’in his thoughts; no won- 
der that the breakfast of this morning 


passed in pregnant silence. 


De Lacy, 


Opposite Sir Herbert was his mentor, 
luxuriating in the delicacies before him, 
for he was in everything an epicure. 


Having, by the habit of years, become 


en rapport with the spirit of his master, 
he divined the dark thoughts now elab- 
orating themselves in Sir Herbert’s mind, 
and saw the cups of luscious beverage 
which he drained transformed into gob- 
lets of blood—heard in. the ominous 
silence the chant of murder as from in- 
corporeal voices. Yet he partook of his 
breakfast with more than usual zest. 
The finely prepared discourse of evil 
thoughts and wicked deeds, which he 
heard in the expressive silence, was like 
incantation music. It was to him mes- 
meric of mental tranquility, and the 


‘disposition of his feelings was like the 


fragrance of poisoned flowers. 

The reason of the difference seen in 
Sir Herbert and his mentor this morn- 
ing at breakfast was, that the one had 
solved his problem, while the other was 
in the labyrinth of its perplexities. To 
use his favorite expression, Snap had 


demonstrated ; and his programme was 


already arranged. For three weeks he 
had been submitting the affairs of his 
master to the severe test of his mental 
chemistry, and had metaphysically anat- 
omized Sir Walter Templar, the foster- 
brother and all those concerned: Not 
even was there left out the hangman with 
visions of an execution ; for Snap was su 
largely endowed with intuitions of cause 
and effect, that nothing in the chain of 
relations could be left out by him. ‘Thus 
even the hangman and the execution 
forced themselves into his view, by. the 
law of association. It was this quick in- 
tense perception of correspondent things 
that made him so long in demonstrating 
the necessity of the assassination of Sir 
Walter Templar, for there he also saw 


‘consequences which were inevitable. 


In the interval of three weeks, since 
the discovery of the identity of Sir 
Walter and young Lord ‘Frederick De . 
Lacy, Snap had left his master mostly 


alone, while he buried himself in self- 


abstraction. This was his habit in his 
times of problem-solving, for in spite of 
the Mephistophelean character of his 


intellect, there were times when he was 


in purity of quality the profound thinker, 
the scientific experimenter, and the clas- 


sical. student. At such times he was 
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never the mentor, but surly and uncom- 
municative, if any one chanced to break 
in upon his mood. At such times he 
answered well to the descriptive soudr:- 
guet of Snap. In the last three weeks, 
all that had passed between him and his 
master was a snarling admonition against 
Orsini and his evil counselings and fool's 
instruments: for it was his habit to speak 
of an-unsafe counsellor as an evil 
counsellor. ‘‘ Wait,’’ he several times 
said to his master, ‘‘until I have demon- 
strated—and if Sir Walter Templar must 
die, I will doom him and find the instru- 
ments ;'* and then he would go away 


muttering that it was the fool’s plan to 


murder. 


But the letter from Lawyer Wortley, | 


which had plunged his master into 

reater perplexity, had determined 

nap ; for when the necessity of a thing 
struck him, he bowed to it as fate, how- 
ever much he might dislike it as a policy; 
and from the moment he read Wort- 
ley’s letter, yesterday, the death of Sir 
Walter Templar became a necessity to 
his master’s ends. He knew that if our 
hero returned to his native land, the De 
Lacy estates would soon pass from the 
hands of the Blakelys; but if Sir Walter 
Templar never returned, or died intes- 
tate, his cousin, Edmund Templar, would 
not only succeed to-his title and estates, 
but also to the vast accumulations of 
Walter’s minority; thus Courtney would 
be left altogether disabled to clear off 
the debt. 

Accordingly the mentor fully endorsed 


Wortley’s advice, and decreed that Sir 


Walter Templar should never return to 
his native land. But there is a provi- 
dence that shapes the ends:of all human 
‘events and overrules the affairs of mor- 
tals in spite of the too general practical 
atheism of society. 

But Sir Herbert knew: not that Snap 
had resolved; and in his own self-ab- 
sorbed perplexity, caused by Wortley’s 
letter, he had not noticed that he had 
passed into the mood which always fol- 
lowed his problem-solving. 

**We must change our tactics!’’ sud- 
denly exclaimed Blakely, as he threw 
himself back into the inviting arms of 
‘his richly-finished chair, with a sigh of 
relief expressive of a settled purpose, in 
exchange fora burden of thought. But 


_his exclamation was rather a venting: 


than a direct observation to his mentor ; 
for he was used to the other’s periodical 
non-talkative fits. 

‘The mentor finished his breakfast with 
a glass of ruby wine, and then followed 
his master’s example by esconcing him- 
self in the elastic softness of his easy 
chair. 

‘*Snap, I say, we must change our 
tactics! Do you hear me, sir? We 
must change our tactics!’’ observed 
Blakely, now directly addressing his sec- 
retary. ‘‘I have resolved!’’ he added 
with yet stronger emphasis. 

But the subtle-thought-dreamer was 
awake, and had solved his problem. — 

‘* We must change our tactics!’’ the 
other echoed in his light, melodious 
voice, and then, by way of endorse- 
ment, he also added with emphasis ‘‘/ 
have resolved !”’ 

‘* Aha!’’ ejuculated Sir Herbert, now 
observant of the transformation of 
Snap’s mood, which was at once as a 
valve to the too long confined’ outburs- 
tiveness of his temper. 

‘‘ Satan catch thee! Thou hast more 
of sunshine in thy face that black Ve- 
suvius is near thee, and may belch out 
its lava. When thy father Lucifer lights 
thee up, thou art bewitching. But | 
say, Snap, we must have no more of this 
tardy business. My sire would have 
ended this affair years ago, had helived, 
while we are no nearer to the end than 
when he died.”’ 

‘* You are wrong, my master. 
fifteen years nearer the end.” 

‘You provoking philosophical devil, 
I know we are; but what end ?’’ 

‘*Sir Walter Templar’s end, my mas- 
ter. He is fifteen—yes, just fifteen 
years nearer the end, than when the 
General died.’’ | 

‘Come, come, Snap; no sophistry 
to cozen me to your way of thinking. I 
have resolved, I say; aye, with or with- 
out you, I have resolv 

The shadow of a frown flitted across 
the mentor’s face at his master’s words, 
which, at another time, he would very 
likely have resented in his own peculiar 
way; for when Sir Herbert at any time 
grew restive under his mentorship, he 
would dive into scientific or classical 
studies, and though he would continue 
near him, he left Sir Herbert to himself. 


We are 


In this peculiar way, he had left the bar- 
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onet’s service for months at a time, but 
Blakely had received some severe lessons 
of trouble and humiliation from his im- 
perious temper, in the absence of his 
watchful guard and wily servant, and he 
was always glad when his mentor re- 
turned. But this time, Snap merely felt 
a moment’s resentment; for he had him- 
self been, like the baronet, forced by a 
desperate necessity. 

After a moment, Snap said with such 
a strong, quiet, deliberateness that it 
sounded frightful— 

‘*Sir Walter Templar must die! I 
have doomed him!’’ 

‘*Ah! say you so, my prudent coun- 
sellor?’”’ broke out Sir Herbert. 

‘* Then, by Solomon, we have found 
wisdom at last. We have been fools till 
now, believe me.”’ 

‘* Nay, my master.’’ | 

‘*But I say, yes. I tell you, Snap, 
we’ve been fools and babies in this 
matter.”’ 

‘* And the General—was he a fool and 
a baby, too?” 

‘*By the Fiend, he would have 
trampled down this presumptuous boy, 
who dared to brave us,—aye, challenge 
me as the avenger. He would, long ere 
now, have swept him away as a spider 
crawling over him; but we have let him 
grow to bea monster. You, Snap, have 
matched his wisdom ; but we have lacked 
his iron will, and indomitable ambition, 
that crushed everything before him to 
his ends.”’ 

‘* Your father would have done as we 
have done,—no more! But he would 
mow do as we have resolved to do— 
sweep this monster spider, as you call 
him, and his web away.”’ 

‘*Ah! Think you so?’’ 

‘*T am certain of both, or I would not 
have followed the direction of either, for 
I have been faithful to my oath to him, 
to advise you as he would advise, and v 
act as he would act in your behalf: 
this De Lacy case, I have insenpeind 
your father, rather than myself.’’ 

‘You are right loyal in that, Snap; 
or you would not now have doomed Sir 
Walter Templar. You like not to kill; 
that is, not as we design. The hyena in 
you would rather fight this lion than 
murder him ; but we dare not fight hin 
longer.’’ 

‘*You are right. 


me. 


Were the case my |: 


own, I would doom Sir Walter Templar | 


to live till I reach my span’s end ; die 
when I die—and to come up foot to foot 
with me, if there be a hereafter to ey 
us up. I love Sir Walter Templar, as 
love my problems, and would solve seni 
for we master what we solve. Sir Wal- 
ter Templar is an antagonist worthy of 
L would not kill him ; but it is for 
my dead benefactor that I act.’’ : 
‘* My worthy sire, your benefactor ?— 
a benevolent philanthropist? You can- 
onize my father as your patron saint. 
By Jove, I may expect to be saved then, 
and even cut Templar’s throat with my 
own hand. .Yourbenefactor! Ha! ha! 


*St. Herbert and his father! for you'll 


canonize me too, Snap, eh?’’ and Sir 
Herbert, for the first time this morning, 
essayed his accustomed levity. 

‘* Aye, he was my benefactor; for he 
took me from my rags, when a boy; and 
lifted me from the dens and stench-holes 

of society, and set my feet, at least, in 
clean places. All I am or have of good, 
I owe to him—to his evil, if you like; 
it has transformed itself into my good. 
It may be much like evil still in me, to 
your too nice moralist, but ’ tis my kind 
of good—sensuous pleasures, social po- 
sitions and refinements, and, above all 
intellectual wealth, knowledge;—all 
I owe to your father. ee 

‘‘Pshaw! You blockhead; no more 
preaching of your devil’s divinity now. 


We resolve, and do quickly, as 


Wortley advised. 
our word.”’ 

‘* But not hurry. I have resolved ; sO 
that part is done; and as we have just 
two hours and a half before the appoint- 
ment, which I heard you make last night 
to meet Orsini in the green room, to ac- 
company the manager to Spontini’s for 
the re-engagement of the fair Terese, 
you have abundance of time to listen to 
my atvinity."’ 

‘*Curses on it! Let us. to business. | 
I am impatient to be at it, and to find 
our instruments.’ 

‘«Impatience is a vice, and hurry is a 
cardinal sin, Sir Herbert, You should . 
think and weigh and demonstrate. You 
always interrupt yourself with your 


Despatch, must be 


haste, and tumble down with your nondi- 
gested budget under your arm. A little 
moralizing this morning, to pass the in- 
terval till 10 o'clock, will be of value to 
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you. You err, my master. You have 
philosophy in your purposes—no 


moral sermons in your acts and life. 


Now, like your father, I endow evil with 
the qualities of good, and fill the bodies 
of my sophistry and designs with en- 
ticing wisdom.”’ 
‘‘Out upon you, provoking fool ! 
What are you shaping yourself to now?’’ 
‘*Qur own ends, my master. Nature 


has also given you the marring of a vio- 


lent temper. ‘That is pernicious, for it 
is a sword which, getting between your 
legs, trips you up. 

‘*Curses upon you, I say! The in- 
struments. Let us determine upon the 
instruments to remove Sir Walter Tem- 

lar.’ 

‘*] have determined upon our instru- 
ment, Sir Herbert. I know the hour to 
reach him; and, when that comes, I 
will put my hand upon him. So you see 
my taking it easy: is the result of calcu- 
lation and a digested budget; my absence 
of hurrying is pregnant» with expedi- 
tion.’’ 

‘‘Who is the instrument, Snap?” 
enquired Blakely, who well knew that 
Snap’s leading was a safe guarantee on a 
tortuous track. 

‘‘The foster-brother of Terese !”’ 

‘© Oh yes, I know we at first thought 
of him; but he will give us too much 
trouble. We must have one more cer- 
tain. Iam sick of this tardy business.”’ 

‘Well; pray, what do you propose ?’’ 
— said his mentor, distastefully. 

‘*Count Orsini recommends the broth- 


ers Savennelli, as three of the most expert. 


bravos in Italy, and certain not to be- 
tray one, even if the headsman held 
them.”’ 

‘‘What, Sir Herbert, have you put 
yourself in the power of that fiery fool, 


_. Orsini, who would assoon set these three 


worthy brothers to murder you as Sir 
Walter Templar, if you gave him a 
cause. I will have nought with them.’’ 

Snap spoke with much dissatisfaction, 
for he was exceedingly jealous of his 
master taking any one as his counsellor 
but himself, excepting Wortley, the legal 


adviser of the family. Sir Herbert un- 


derstood this— 


jealous blockhead!’’ laughed 


Blakely, using his frequent epithet to him - 


which never offended, half, perhaps, be- 
- cause so obviously inapplicable. 


‘Orsini’s power. 


-mentor, quickly: 
‘rect murders,’’ he continued. 


‘** To think that I should put myself into 
I haye merely talked to 
him, in general, of the insolent’ bearing 
of our countrymen, that afternoon, to 
our company of gallants, and the risk 
they ran in tempting the fierce mettle 
and Italian steel; and then Orsini inci- 
dently-amused me with stories of these | 
Savennelli brothers, Of course, it was 
with design in both, but neither of us 
committed himself to the other’s confi- 
dence. Why, I would not even trust 
you, did I not know you as I do, and . 
know myself to be the son of my father 
—your patron saint.’ 

‘* Right; trust no one, Sir Herbert.”’ 

‘‘ You would not have me listen to my 
mentor’s wisdom now? Eh? Snap.”’ 

‘*You hit on me, Sir Herbert. 
banter. Your father bought me. He 
gave me my price. ’ Twas more than all 
the world besides ever gave me; nor 
have I asked it of others or received it. 


You 


He gave me kindness—always kindness. 


He gave me confidence and never 
doubted me; his last dying charge 
showed how much fe trusted me ’Twas © 
all to purchase my fidelity. He was a- 
wise man, and gave me the only price 
which could have purchased me, as now 
Iam. Yes, you may also trust me.’’ 

‘*Sentimental again, Snap, over my 
worthy sire.” 

‘‘ And being sentimental, I would not 
have the hangman finger my dead mas- 
ter’s son,’’ the other returned. 

‘‘Oh! I assure you, I have no desire 
that way.”’ 

‘Then have nothing to do with 
Count Orsini’s instruments,’’ said the 
‘*T like not these di- 
men 
die—well; so do all men die. We are 
not accountable for the common end of 
all. What if it is our fire another steals 
to light his torch to consume the pile? 
Fire is a common blessing, and we are 
blessed in having it. If rock, hewn 
from our quarry, fall down and bury our 
enemies in the ruins, the builders, not 
we, must answer it. Have I not done 
more acts of direct good in life than di- 
rect evil; yet, when I have so designed 
it, evil has come of it. Let your good 
be direct, for it will not, hurt- yourself, 
but bring the good will of others; but if 
your evil be direct, hurting others in its 
direct intentions, it will rebound against 


re 
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yourself soon as it strikes. Human 
nature is pugnacious. Hit, and you are 
hit in return. Your own blow comes 
back, returned in force according to the 
strength of the returner. Should he be 
stronger than yourself, why you get paid 
back with interest.”’ 

Cease, Snap; cease.’’ 

**Nay, my master; for I have my 
point.” 

‘* Quick with it then,’’ 

** Now, the hangman and the hewile- 
man wear the champion’s belt. If your 
direct hitting bring you face to face with 
them, you are overmatched, were you 
Hercules. If the headsman returns your 
direct blow, you willstrike no one more; 
if the hangman drops you down, you will 
never rise again.’ 

**T tell you, Snap, I have no desire to 
enter the ring against these champions,”’ 
interrupted Sir Herbert, not liking his 


mentor’s moralizing upon such a subject » 


with the design they had resolved upon 
before him. 

But Snap was of a turn of mind to 
moralize even in the hangman’s hands. 
He . would have . met his execution 


stoically or not, according to the amount 


of pain expected, for he liked not pain. 
Were but his epicurean love of pleasing 
sensations gratified, he would resign him- 
self to the scaffold in a state of problem- 
solving. The words of the notorious 
Dr. Dodd at his execution: ‘‘ Now for 
the grand secret!” would have been 
‘in place in Snap’s mouth as Aés last 
words; and if the modus operandi of 
_ death was pleasant, he. would dream him- 
_ self into oblivion, taking scientific notes 
of the sensations of dying. 

**Bah, Snap! What a fool you are to 
preach, to me, a sermon upon the hang- 
man and headsman, and at such a time. 
They never looked to me more hideous 
than now; and then to fancy a crowd of 
ten thousand voracious human wolves 
around, hungry for your carcass!’’ he 
said, with a shudder of disgust and ter- 
ror. ‘‘I tell you, Snap, they never 
looked to me so hideous as now.”’ 


**That’s because they may be near | 


you, my master,’’ the mentor mercilessly 
re ag for he designed to turn the 
other thoroughly from Orsini’s instru- 
ments to his own guiding. 

Fiend take ert 


Hold your 


out of the hundred degrees of caste.’’ 


‘* Nay; but listen to prudence. Tem- 
plar assassinated by hired murderers, 
paid by your gold, Sir Herbert, and you~ 
may raise up for him an avenger in the | 
hangman. Where would be the motive? 
Not with those paid cut-throats. They 
but the hirelings; some one else the 
master; patent this to all. Now, the 
murder of an English nobleman, caused 
by you, and by some unseen chance the 
motive and cause traced to you, and you 
would have to answer to 
Nothing could save you,’ 

‘¢ True, true !”’ 

‘English vengeance, for lopping off 
one of the branches of its ancient no- 


bility, would reach you.”’ 


would.”’ 

‘*Remember how jealous of its caste 
is that old aristocracy.”’ 

do not forget,’’ still acquiesced 
Blakely, writhing at the bare remem- 
brance. 

“Why,” pursued the monitor, ‘though 
you rank baronet with Sir Walter Tem- 
plar in title, yet in point of fact, among _ 
the nobles, he outranks you, ninety 


‘cCurse them all! I know they 
scarcely acknowledge me as one of their 
order,’’ Sir Herbert observed, with fierce 
vindictiveness, ‘‘I am but of the ple- 
beian stock transplanted; to them the: 
plebeian still. Ha! and by Satan, I am © 
a plebeian, for I have for them the hate 
of one.’ 

‘* Which hate my master I share most 
lovingly,’’ said Snap, with a vein of 
paradox. 

“They would gladly see the De Lacy 
estates pass back into the hands of this 
young lordly beggar, because he is. one 
of them.”’ 

** Doubtless, Sir Herbert, they would.”’ 

‘6 My father’s iron resolution—his 
politic mind and towering pride, would 
have revenged those slights and scorns 
which they have heaped upon me, weak- 
ling thatI am.” 

“Ah! he was indeed a master of 
men,’’ observed the monitor. 

‘‘He subdued even the jealous nobil- 
‘ity, and bowed them to the dust. What 
they gave not willingly, he crushed out 
of them.’ 

**Yes, yes, Snap; but to the point. 
Our instrument ?”’ 

Well; then that I advise 
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“alia. There can be enough mo- 
tives traced to youas itis. That is the 
reason why I have doomed Sir Walter 
Templar, rather than young Lord Fred- 
erick. I would not have the hem of his 
garment touched in hurt. See you not 
that young De Lacy escaping, the motive 


is turned from you; but he struck down, 
though you were at the antipodes, you 


have an ever-direct motive for his cut- 
ting-off traceable to you.” 

is true, Snap.”’ 

_ ** May he live to be as old as Methu- 
selah,” continued the mentor, ‘‘so that 

he lose and you win.’ 


‘Good, Snap, I have no objection 


to it.’ 


‘*I would be physician to him to keep | 


him living, so that we but keep him also 
landless, or at least from our estate.’’ 
Bravely put, my Solomon.”’ 


_** Aye, let him be sunburnt with for- 


tune, so that it comes not as a shadow 
across our path., I have no malice 
against him, only asI find motive, and 
to be jubilant at his sunshine would hide 
the shadow of our intent.’ 

- You counsel weli and prudently, my 
mentor.’’ 

‘¢Next make the motive of Sir Wal- 
ter Templar’s death mot yours. Make 
the cause another’s—the direct act 
another’s.”’ 

**Ha! I see your logic returns to 
Farinelli.” 

‘‘Yes. He has the motive. Love and 
jealously! Strong and fierce as becomes 
an Italian nature. In all timesand in all 
_ places, this is admitted motive enough to 
kill: Give to him, then, the assassina- 
tion of Templar. Poor devil though, I 
would not use him tasuch a vile purpose, 
did we not need; for I detest this loath- 
some butchering to kill. Well, well; I 
found the instrument; I made him not,”’’ 


reflected Snap, with his intelectual, not 


moral conscientiousness. 
“You think that with our fashioning 
—'’ resumed Sir Herbert. 

My master,”’ interrupted the other, 
‘*he -is both fashioned and sharpened. 
He wants but the devil at his elbow.’’ 

-**And you propose to take that char- 
acter, [doubt not your ability to sus- 
tain it well..”’ 

“Ves, And now.-you see, Sir Herbert, 
by my not allowing you to give way to 
your habits of impatience 


and hurry, without a digested plan to 
work from, you have just’ got the devil 
and myself at Farinelli’s elbow, where | 
expect to be immediately, just in time ; 
and you to that fool, Orsini, but sate I 
think now from his evil counselings.” 
Evil connselings? What a phrase 
from such an oracle! And yet it was 
his habit to use it and always with his 
strange intellectual conscientivusness ! 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE CALL HOME. 


For the third time, Walter is reading 


his uncle’s letter, calling him home to 


fulfill his betrothal. Another as intensely 


concerned as himself shares the burden 
and foreshadowings that it brings. 
Terese is by his side; she hangs with al- 
most suspended being upon each passage 
of the epistle, as it falls from her lover’s 
lips. Infallibility of honor, upon which 
England’s old aristocracy so pride them- 
selves, was with the Courtneys a ruling 


trait; and the letter of Sir Richard 


manifested his supreme faith that Walter 
could not fail his family. He treated 
the fulfillment of the betrothal and the 
consummation of their whole family de- 
signs like the ordinations of Nature or 
Providence, not to be-doubted, except 


with impiety. 
- Qur hero ended the reading of his 


uncle’s letter. For a while they sat 
without exchange of speech—motion- 
less—hand locked in hand, stronger 
than before. The maiden broke the 
spell of silence: 


‘‘Oh Walter, it seems as though we 


were standing at the bar of some awful 


tribunal, and had just heard the sentence 


of the judge pronounced upon us.”’ 
_**We are, Terese, standing there; we 
have heard the sentence !’’ 

‘‘It is as the issue of life or death: 
and now the sentence is against us,” 
wailed the maiden. 

‘* Our hope is in the reprieve,’’ he an- 
swered. 
well, my poor wounded dove, we will 


hope—hope on till the drop falls—have 


faith till the execution comes !’”- 


‘‘May the God of Jacob deliver 


out of Egypt!’’ invoked the troubled 
Hebrew maiden. 
Sir Walter pst started to his. feet 


‘‘If that comes not—well, - 
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and paced the room with his strong im- 
passionate manner— | 

‘*Would that I were alone,’’ he said, 
‘*I would meet the sentence of fate 
itself and ask no quittance. Meet it? 
Aye, face it with a haughty spirit; for 
that which I invoke, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, I will answer;’’ and Walter 
Templar spoke with that impetuous spirit 
so strongly marked in him. | 

**] designed no wrong,’’ he continued; 
' *fnor have I done wrong in loving you, 
Terese; nay, I glory in my love, my 
beautiful, my gifted! Yet, like a guilty 
cur, I have to beg reprieve. Would that 
I were at the tribunal alone.’’ 


The maiden approached, and stole 
with the gentleness of her own spirit, his 
passionate soul; with her soothing arm 
around his neck, she wooed him to his 
seat by her side again. ~ 


**Not alone. Oh! no, no, Waiter; 
not alone! That would be worse than 
anything with your true heart mine. I 
amawoman. She is created to love— 
created to be loved ;—and, finding that, 
she would lose all else for it, Oh! no, 
Walter; not alone—not alone.”’ 

God, not alone—not alone!’’ 
burst in response from the agonized soul 
of Templar; and he pressed her convul- 
ively to his heart. 


‘*Nearer; nearer for ever, dear one! 


You are right, Terese; not alone—not 
alone.” 

_ **T have no wish that we had never 
met,’’ she said; ‘‘no wish that my fate 
was not linked with yours, I pray the 
God of my fathers that the tangled web 
may be unraveled, but not wish that 
what is, had not been with vou and me. 
Reproach yourself never, dear Walter, 
because of me, whatever the future shall 
bring. I shall never reproach you, but 
ever love you—ever glory in you.’’ 

‘* The coming of my uncle’s letter has 
again awakened us up to realities.’’ 

** It has indeed,’’ replied Terese. 

Sometimes I feel humbled,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ and at other times, angered by 
this tangled skein that surrounds us. 
Creatures of circumstances not of our 
creating—victims of crosses not of our 
crossing, yet responsible in the fact of 

our lives. Yet, Terese, I also would not 
have blank the beautiful past, which we 


have shared together ;—no, not even if 


all should be one dark blank in our 
hereafter.’’ 

‘* At the worst but a blank in this life, 
dear Walter. There is another, my 
beloved.” 

Thus prompted the daughter of the 


‘antique chosen race from whom our best 


conceptions of immortality has come. — 
How often do we find illustrated, that 

what brings the proud intellect of man 
into the night of infidelity, leads in- 
stinctive woman to the light of faith. 
Walter evaded the prompting of the rev- 
erent maiden and answered her: 


‘¢Yes, Terese, we should still have the 
bright holy past to look back upon. 
Aye, thought eternity should be all. 
be blank, if memory and being live, and 
that will live with me—a brighter jewel 
in my life perchance by comparison, 
should it find night for its setting.”’ 
‘But eternity, dear Walter, will not 
be blank. There are no family betrothals 
to mar our loving there,” 


‘‘Oh fools, fools are we, to put such 

crosses in our lives by these family mat- 
ings. Isaw not this common error of © 
my class, until I found myself its victim. 
All would be sunlit before us, had not 
my father, mother, and uncle thus erred 
for family ends; though I reproach them 
not, yet I see that not unlikely it might 
make it black in the future for us all. 
Black it must be, unless, as a family, we 
veto what we, as a family, have done.”’ 
_ And they will do so, Walter; I feel 
assured they will. Strange that when 
you have less faith in this, I have most. 
Is it not strange? Is it not a good 
omen? At first I took your uncle’s let- 
ter as an evil omen: but now it is pass- 
ing away. I feel certain that your family 
will see and undo their error.’’ 

Terese spoke with something like 
cheerfulness again; and with the enthu- 
siasm that became her intuitive nature. 
But it was of strange that, as Walter's 
faith waned, her’s brightened ; for, when 
the strong oak of our sex is fallen, ‘tis 
woman oftimés that uprears and plants it 
again. 

‘‘T know not, Terese,’’ our hero said ; 
‘*you have heard my uncle’s letter. It 
contains the decrees of the Courtneys 
and the Templars.“ You see his confi- 
dence in me. _ I dare not be renegade to 
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~“ Oh no, no! 
be, Walter.’’ 
*¢What we have done as a family,” 
her lover continued, ‘‘we must as a 
family undo, or it must remain.’’ 
JT say amen to it, Walter,” the 
maiden replied. 
‘*We must dream no longer, Terese. 
We must go direct to the issue at once, 
be it what it may.’ 
_ Yes, my beloved ; you must go to 
your family directly and lay our case be- 
fore them.”’ 
a week, I and Fred shall have left 


I would not have you 


CHAPTER‘XIII. 
" RETIREMENT FROM THE STAGE. 


There was a knock at the door of the 
music room, where the lovers still sat in 


conversation. 


‘*Come in,” responded Sir Walter 
Templar, and their master, the illustrious 
composer, entered. 

Ha! Spontini. Is it you?” 

‘© Yes, child; and I suppose Spontini 
is no more welcome than any other rude 
intruder! Eh? But Signor Walter, 
these love-gossipings are robbing us. 
They sprite away yourself and Terese 
from everyone but yourselves. Fie, fie, 
Signor! You rob me of my pupil and 
Rome of her star. It has been dark since 
she last flashed a blaze of triumph, and 
Rome clamors for her rising again. ie 

‘*Now, now, Spontini, don’t feign 
_ anger with us for what you yourself 

brought about. Did you not plan the 
whole? Did you not bring Terese to 
blaze the glory of her gifts on Rome to 
end in these love-gossipings? Did you 
not design and superintend her opera for 
the same purpose?’’ retorted Walter, 


banteringly. 
** Oh, but I am angry, Signor Walter. 
I am very angry, child. Yes, yes; it 


was Spontini who arranged it all, as you 

say; but do you think that I have no 

self-pride in my pupil’s glory? You rob 

us all and steal from art to lavish on love. 

fie, Signor Walter? I say this is not 
ir.” 


‘¢Do not scold us, Spontini,’’ Walter 


said, they have 


been teasing you for the re-engagement 
of Terese.” 

‘tis well you to hide and 
beat the hornet’s nest about my head. 
Terese’s great triumph at the close of 
her engagement provokes the fashionable 
mob for her re-appearing. I tell you, 
Signor Walter, Spontini has the hornet’s 
nest about him. There is the opera 
house and a fashionable mob at this very 


moment beseiging Spontini’s quiet villa 


— Orsini, Baglioni, Cariati, this Sir Her- 
bert Blakely and—and—lI say ’tis not 
fair, Signor Walter, to rob me of my 
pupil—to rob me of my share of laurels 
from her triumphs, and then have me 
mobbed thus.’’ 

The gentle pupil stole up to the side 
of her illustrious master, and, taking his 
hand, winningly said: 

- Dear maestro, 1 know you have 
cause to be angry with your pupil, 
though I think you are not. You are, 
perhaps, a little vexed that I have not 
signed the re-engagement. And then, 
after all. your pains in my training—”’ 

‘*Bah, child! Walter Templar has 
been your master as much as Spontini.”’ 

-**But you have been Walter Templar’s 
master, Spontini,’’ interrupted the young 
nobleman, respectfully. 

‘* You please me, that you acknowl- 
edge it, but, still, it is not fair, Signor 
Walter, to rob all from art to lavish on 
love.”’ 

‘*Do not envy us the poor time we — 
have. dreamed. It has been short 
enough, dear maestro. Oh! do not 
hurry me back to.the stage. I have no 
heart for the public yet. I should fail— 
I am sure I should fail, just now. Ihave 
no heart to sing, Spontini,’’? pleaded 
Terese. | 

‘*Tut, tut, child! I know. Signor 
Walter has shown me his uncle’s letter. 


He will go to Sir Richard Courtney and 


explain to him. He shall say, ‘I love 
Spontini’s gifted pupil — the star of 
Rome. I love a child of genius,’ he 
shall say, ‘and I must wed her.’ He 
shall show his uncle and mother how 
wrong these family matings are that link 
hands, not hearts. Sir Richard Court- 
ney is a noble gentleman. [like his let- 
ter excellently well. Holy Mother! 
he is one of those whom nature has cre- 
ated with soul. They are very few. my 
children. Pace yes, marble finely 
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chiseled, I know. There 1s 
_ that, Signor. Bah, child! it has no 
soul. Sir Richard isa noble gentleman. 
_ He shall be convinced ;—he shall say, ‘1 
_ will not make those I love unhappy.’” 

: **God otf my fathers grant it, dear 
maestro!’ 

** And then, a child of genius, Signor 

Walter! He shall be proud of my pu- 
pil, as a mate for his nephew. Genius is 
the mate for kings, Sir Walter, and your 
uncle shall say his nephew mus¢ marry 
Spontini’s = Spontini’s honor is 
concerned. You are respunsibleée to him, 
Signor. I took Terese as my ward as 
well as my pupil; for there was fire 
around the child. Spontini saw it. You 
have said, Signor Walter, you love my 
wacag You must marry her whom you 
ove.” 

_ **Press not so upon me, Spontini,’’ 
Walter answered gravely. ‘‘ You do not 
doubt me. Do not spur me when you 
know I need it not.’’ 

Well, well, child, I do not doubt 
you. You will make my pupil your 
wife: that-is, if—Holy Mother !—how 
these crosses in life perplex one 
-**Tf Walter Templar’s will and influ- 
emce can accomplish it without the be- 
trayal of my family, be assured, Spon- 
tim, that Terese wiil be my wife, and 
_ proudly presented to my family and class 
as Lady Templar.”’ 

‘*Oh, Signor, Spontini is satisfied of 
that, or he would not have lent his coun- 
tenance in the matter. And now, Sig- 
nor Walter, be so as to decide 
when my pupil 1 shine in Rome 
again.”’ 


You heard Terese’s wish, Spontini.’’ 
“Bah! ’Tis your will and pleasure 
that decides for my pupil. Fie, fie! to 
think to cozen me, child. I must know, 


* Signor Walter, when you have decided 


Terese shall shine again in Rome. I 
must take the answer to the opera house 
_ which is besieging Spontini’s retirement; 
and these mobbing aristocrats must be 
driven from my door. Now, pray tell 
me, Signor Walter, ‘when shall my pupil 
shine again in Rome?’’ 

**Not until I have made her Lady 
Templar, my good Spontini.”’ 

- “Holy Mother hearhim! Not until 
Terese is Lady Templar; and then he 


would not let her sing upon the public | 
stage, were all the crowned heads in the 


plenty -of 


= 


world to ask it. Heavens! how arro- 
gant these aristocrats are! You glory 
in art, Signor Walter, and yet I know 
none haughtier in caste of aristocracy © 
than you. You wife never would sign 
the re-engagement that the manager has 
brought for the twentieth time for my _ 
pupil to sign. When shall she sign it, 
Signor? I say.’’ 

‘*QOh, dear, kind maestro,"’ coaxed his 
gifted pupil, ‘‘let it be as Walter wishes. — 
He goes to England directly. Ina few 
weeks we shall know the result. As his 
wife, as you say, I should cease to be the 
prima donna; but, if I am never that, 
then,—oh then, dear maestro, I will be 
all you wish me to be in devotion to art; 
Terese will know no wedded life but that 
of art. One wish for this life to be her 
priestess ;—one wish for the next,’’ and 
she glanced her meaning with an expres- 
sion of supreme love to meet the yearn- 
ing soul that beamed in Walter Tem- 
plar’s dark, flashing eye. 

‘‘Nay, nay, child. Spontini does 
not wish it so. Holy Mother,.. must. 
genius ever light her own funeral pile? 
Must her divine fires ever consume her- 
self to give her glory to the world? 
Crucified ! ! ’Tis the world’s 
history. Crucified, ever crucified to 
wear the crown! Take her, Signor 
Walter. Make her your wife. Rob me 
of my pupil and Rome of her star. 
This. crucifying would seal on her 
another ordination of gifts. °Twould 
endow her with tragic powers. She 
should not only be a queen of song buta 


-queen of tragedy. But I will not have. 


my pupil crucified. Let art lose her. 
Make her your wife, Signor Walter. I 
will not have my pupil crucified !’’ ; 

The illustrious son of art left the pres- 
ence of the lovers, bearing with him a 
tender and saddened spirit from his rea- 
lization of the too general experience. | 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DONNA CLARA GARCIA. 


The management of the Opera House 
was in a tempest of rage, the green-room 
in excitement and Donna’ Clara Garcia _ 
in ecstacy at the refusal of Terese to 
enter intoa re-engagement. ss 
**Ah1” said the re-throned 
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fastidious Orsini knelt,’’ 
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dona to the gay, dissolute Orsini, who 
been the foremost cavalier in her 
‘train before the short reign of the new 
n of song— 
Ah! Count, Signora Terese. is wise 
‘to retire on a triumph and in the first 
plucking of her laurels. You pleasure 
hunters are stupidly fickle, Count—ever 


must have something fresh—like children | 


delighted only with new toys.”” 

‘*Charming  slanderer!’’ said the 

vm noble, with: his fascinating smile. 
he quality is not all the charm, 
hough I own you are all emmeenly 
ious from very satiety.” 

| pees is not every lady, Signora, that 
can lend to slander such witchery as 
yourself.’’ 

~**T tell you, Count, we must shine 
never a cloud in our sky. O yes; 
and shine brighter.and brighter, or our 
light soon wanes.’’ 

“Your lady, was always 

-unobscur 
And yet, Sir Count, the coming of a 
_ sudden comet will bring the giddy world 
out of doors to point at as sumething 
wonderful. ‘Then they forget their 

fixed stars. For a time, Count, only for 

a time, because thev are fixed stars.”’ 

Youn do us ‘that justice, lady,” ob- 
served Orsini, eagerly, for he was court- 
ing reconciliation. 

Flatter not your vanity, Signor 
Count... I was but doing justice to our- 
selves. We force the homage we receive. 
Society is poor in its acknowledg- 
ments of merit, but rich in egotism. 
When it flatters self-vanity you note us.” 
How flatter our vanity, Donna 

Clara? In what point is our egotism 
touched ?”’ 

«Why, Count, simply this: we shine 
please; the fashionable only 
demands pleasure; we supply that de- 
mand and thus gratify its egotism. We 
shine, and when the world acknowledges 
‘it—generally forced by surprise at first 
—then your vanity stands patron to us. 
You make us by your favor.”’ 

You are bitter, signorina.’’ 

**Perhaps so, Count. But I take the 
unction to my vanity that you have 
galved on yours. We make}‘ourselves, 
dear Count. Rome has been. at my feet 
too, and because Rome was there even 
and the 


in on the 
tier of the operatic q 

swear by your talents 
and beauty I have ever been at your feet, 
fair lady.’ 

‘*Saving, my dear Orsini, when you 
rushed to throw yourself at the feet of 
the new prima donna. She was fresh, 
Count, but this fresh object of your gal- 
lantries was absolutely indifferent to the 
irrisistible Orsini. I pity you. I do 
indeed pity you, believe me. What a 
dreadful shock your vanity must _ 
sustained.’”’ 

‘*You exaggerate, Signorina, a 
monplace offering to an artiste certainly 
of excellent voice and talents. She 
forced the prima donna-ship of the house 


seu the gay cour- 


_—by this freshness, if you please, which 


you say charms-us,’’ returned the Count, 
referring to her own eclipse by Terese to 
pass off his own ill-fated love passage 
with our heroine, upon which he was very 
sore. But he was unwise to further pro- 
voke the prima donna, who retorted 
stingingly : 

‘* Indeed, my dear Count, you throw a 
new light upon the matter. A common- 
place offering to an artiste of excellent 
voice and talents! How — beautiful! 
Romantic simplicity! My dear Orsini, 
it is a very fitting view to take of your 
unfortunate love-making to this peasant 
girl whom Spontini has brought us.’’ 

‘*But you must admit, Donna Clara, 
that Terese 4as voice and talents.’’ 

‘* You. insuit me, Count. Have you 
not said she forced the prima donna-ship 
of the house from me—Donna Clara 
Garcia! I acknowledge she has voice 
and talents of no mean order, or she 
would never have held my sceptre fora 
night. Heigho! I will grant her charm 
was freshness. Have I not held the 
throne more years than she _ has 


months ?”’ 
then, Orsini among the 


Surely, 
crowd might applaud or throw a 


flower ?’’ 


my dear Count, love epistles 
and diamond coronets are not common- 
place offerings. ‘Tis said that Orsini 
was so madly in love with this peasant 
girl of excellent voice and talents that 
he would have made her his countess. 
Was that simply throwing the flower?’ 

Donna Garcia was relentless in pursu- 
ing her retaliation for his desertion of 
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- her in favor of a rival sister of art. 7 


and vanity so tantalized by her total in. 
difference to all her noble courtiers that 
he had offered to make her Countess. 


To win that which many pursue and - 
cannot reach—to catch in the chase the 


charming creature that flees away from 
us, what will a man of ardent nature not 


do? Surely to make a beautiful, gifted | 
woman like Terese a Countess was not 


inconsistent even in Orsini. 


The Count replied not to the last 


‘sting uf the jealous and resentful Span- 
ish lady, but he bit his lip till the blood 
came, and was thankful for the oppor- 
tuhe approach of a crowd of gallants to 
_ pay court to the re-instated queen of the 
opera house. She treated them now 


with coyness, now with sharp thrusts for. 


the preference given her rival, but with 
fierce secret exultation at the return of 
the homage of the fashionable world. 
There was, however, one in that opera 
house whom Donna Clara Garcia did 
not thus treat. It was Farinelli, the 
prima tenore. Several times she ex- 
changed with him a few words, and then 
there was in her a marvelous transforma- 
tion from her haughty coquetry to one 
of gentleness and anxiousdesire. Donna 
Clara Garcia loved the foster-brother of 
the Hebrew maiden. | 

Orsini took Sir Herbert Blakely by 
the arm and led him aside, leaving the 
lady to his gay companions. The.Eng- 
lishman deemed the act an invitation to 
privy conference and silently waited for 
the Count to open. 

.** Well, Blakely ” queried the Italian. 
But-the Englishman was too prudent to 
take the initiatory, and returned : 

Well, Orsini ?’’ 

The Count saw he had to shape thie 
matter. 

“* Your countryman, Sir Herbert, has 
put us all du combat—again self- 
appropriated all.’’ 


not courteous of him, is 


Count? But you do not hold me re- 
sponsible for my countryman, I hope.” 
_**Don’t play so shyly with the game 
Blakely,’’ returned the Italian, impa- 
tiently. ‘It needed not much sagacity 
to see that from the moment you dis- 
covered the identity of your young 


you changed to | 


He | shield them. 
had been foremost in turning the public 
- homage in Terese’s favor and his passion 


"Twould have pleased you 
better to have seen them pinked with 
our sharp swords. I know you hate 
them, and especially this young fellow- | 
pupil of Terese. Indeed I suspect you 
also fear him. Your reason is a secret 
I have no wish to pry into,”’ : 

“* Supposing I grant that [ would not 
shield them,’’ conceded the Englishman; 
‘‘that is not sufficient ‘cause for me. to 
challenge my countrymen. We gave 
the first provocation—treated them as 
artists, haughtily commanded them from 
the presence of our gay company, and 
they were English noblemen and ‘re- 
turned with spirit. We cannot chal- 
lenge them | for our own mistake, 
Count.’ 

but hy heaven exclaimed 
the fiery Italian, ‘‘ we have cause enough 
for quarrel with this fellow, especially 
now we find him of our own class. Has 
he not been a barrier around Terese, so 
that none could approach her, and the 
cause of the repulse and mortification of 
those who have attempted it?’’ 

‘“¢T will not dispute such an authority 
as yourself on that point,’’ said Sir 
Herbert, spurring on the rejected: suitor 
to his own purpose. 

“‘Our prima donnas,”’ continued Or- 
sini, ‘‘are public property, but he has — 
made her his exclusively. By heaven, 
Blakely, I think we are all insulted, 
slighted, treated as nothings, by your 
haughty countryman and’a coy peasant 

irl. 

‘*Oh, Sir Walter Templar is haughty — 
enough to do all he has done—treat us 
as though we were not, make his beauti- 
ful, gifted peasant girl as indifferent as 
himself, and bear her off from an admir- — 
ing crowd in her moment of triumph.” 

‘*To make her his wife, think you, Sir 


Herbert?” 


**T think not, Count. He is betrothed 
to his cousin, and I think I know him 
and his family wel enough to answer 
that he will not betray them to marry a 
peasant girl prima donna. No reflection 
on you, Orsini.” 

.“*T take it as none, Blakely. But will 
the coy bird consent to be his mistress? 
Refuse the title I was fool enough to . 
offer her for that honor !”’ | | 

Why, Count, I thought you not 
a novice in the tender: passion. . qT told — 
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own history. Her youth, 
indifference to others—charms 
ee, I own, are all in his favor.’’ 


“The Englishman judged as a libertine, 


and there is too much ground for such a | 


judgment, for the very virtue and trust 
of woman give the wand of power to the 
seducer’s hand; but our hero was not of 
that class. | 

‘*T can tell you a secret, Count,’’ he 


added, ‘‘ which I suspect is the immedi-. 


ate cause of Terese refusing to re-en- 
engage with the management. Sir Wal- 
ter Templar returns.to England.” 


‘*Ah! And Terese goes with him?’ 


_‘*A wage on it, Count, that Rome 
loses the prima donna for London to have 
her reign.”’ 

**T feel tempted to cross swords with 
your countryman,”’ observed Orsini with 
the —" of one ig was more than 
tempted—eager for the encounter. 

“Oh! I shall not strike up your 
swords, Orsini.’’ 
_ *€A duel may be some hindrance in 
his way, Blakely.” 

**Not unlikely, Count. We all know 
your reputation and skill as a swords- 
man,’’ and then he added, 


you wish, I think I can it, 
Count.”’ 

Ah! say you so?P”’ 

.‘*There is in Rome a certain: old 
ruined monastry that has for those young 
men a family reminiscence. The uncle 
of one and the father of the other in 
those old ruins made a compact of 
friendship.”’ 

**You seem well posted in their fam- 

ily history, Blakely.’ 
- **It has interested me to study it, 
Orsini. Well, those young Englishmen 
have been i in the habit of visiting those 
ruins."’ 

And you think—By Jupiter! the 
very spot, if we can trace them there.’’ 

**My secretary- informs me that for 
several days past the fellow pupil of Te- 
rese nightly visits the old ruins alone.” 

‘* Ah! then by the patron saint of that 
same old monastry, we will make hissol- 
itude agreeable,” exclaimed the Italian, 
with fierce satisfaction. 

_ Just then Farinelli rushed through the 
the: greenroom, flushed with passion and 
jealousy, yet with the marks of mental 


had just informed him,‘of the retirement 
of his foster-sister from the stage. 


CHAPTER XV. 
IN 1HE TEMPTER’S NET. 


Snap immediately followed the foster- 
brother, but with a mien so soft and un- 
ruffled that it disturbed not so. much as 
the atmosphere. He of all the r 
seemed the one who had not noticed 


_Farinelli, and to all appearance was 
As for his 


most uninterested in him 
leaving the greenroom immediately 
after him, it could have been with no 
possible intent of following the singer, 
and then any one would have wagered 
against any odds that the snail-like Snap 


would never dream of keeping up with 


the excited Farinelli. 
“*A  moment,’’ said Sir Herbert 
hurriedly to Orsini, and he made after 


mentor. 
But it was more than five minutes be- ~ 


fore he could even overtake his secre- 
tary, who kept at a given distance that 
varied scarcely an inch from Farinelli; 


yet the singer dashed along with the . 


steam of the boiling blood that gushed 
from his jealous heart. Seemingly, how- 
ever, Snap was walking easily along with- 
out effort, and none but a close observer, 
struck with the relative distance so ex- 
actly kept up between the two individ- 
uals, whose movements formed such con- 
trast, would have thought the follower 
was walking with more than very com- 
mon speed or imagined him to be fol- 
lowing. Yet his steps were nearly as 
quick and certainly longer than the ones 


taken by Farinelli, for the of 


slowness was not through a lack of rapid 
action, but in his soft, long-striding, 
regular-drawn-out undemonstrativeness: 
And thus it was with him in everything. 
He traveled faster and accomplished 
more than almost any other i ip what he 
undertook, for all his seeming slowness. 
Sir Herbert at length overtook him, well- 
nigh winded.’ 

‘*Snap, I want a word with you. 

‘‘When I return, Sir Herbert,’’ he 
smoothly answered, paying no more at- 
tention to his master. He was concen- 
trating himself in one direction. 

be have learned that Templar is 
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making arrangements to leave Rome in | 


three days."’ 
that important, Snap an- 


swered, but still no excitement, still no | 
breaking in his even course, which was | 


on—right on: 
*“*I thought it might help you, Snap.” 
will.’’ 
-“€ You are for bringing Farinelli to the 
point ?’’ | 
-*£Yes. Now return to Orsini." 


Sir Herbert did’so, and the mentor 
continued on, right on, long and even — 
in his course; undemonstrative in his 


manner. 
When Farinelli came within sight of 
Spontini’s villa he slackened his pace, 


and his movements and actions became | 


spasmodic. He had obeyed the same 
- impulse that one does who mounts his 
horse under an agonized state of mind, 


and rides as though the very furies pur- 
_ sued and lashed him into wilder course. 


But the foster-brother was now near 
enough the spot that daily. drew him 
under its fatal influence and less charged 
with his own electricity—near enough 


for the tantalizing torture to which he | 


subjected himself. We are hke the poor 
moth, ever fluttering around the flame 
that burns us. He seldom entered the 
beautiful villa where he would have. been 
cordially welcomed and treated with sis- 


terly affection by Terese; but the old 


confidence and companionship which 
existed between them when she was a 
girl and he plain Beppo—ser Beppo— 
_ her champion—her slave—no longer ex- 
_isted. Now she was only his sister, who 
received him like a woman receiving 
affectionately her natural brother, but no 
more than a brother. 


Often he would lean against some | 


tree for hours, gazing forlornly on Spon- 
tini’s Paradise in the distance, where 
dwelt with him his two pupils and young 
De Lacy. Sometimes he would brood 
over doubts.of Sir Walter Templar making 
Terese his wife, .and that even made his 
spirit fiercer than all beside. Often he 


scourged himself with wishes that she was © 


his wife, and then he would find comfort 
in the imagination of a little Terese 
in dancing on his knee, and then a 


__ fairy girl taking her mother’s place and 

_ earessing him fondly as her own Beppo, 
asshe had done be ore, or scolding him 
with gentleness and singing to him to 


-—nothing to her now! 


drive away the evil until 
again as when a boy—baptized unto re- 
pentance in his own tears;\ but even 
with this consolation there would come 
self-wailings that he should never know : 
wife or child of his. : 

The foster-brother at length stopped 
and reclined against a tree exhausted, 
and wiped the perspiration his 
brow—more the sweat of agony that his 


burning soul oozed out than from his 


hurried walk. Snap also had slackened 
his pace and for a moment lifted his hat 
from his over-heated temples; ae even 
Snap could not ‘‘ keep cool.”’ : 
‘Nothing to her—nothing to 
now!’’ wailed the poor foster-brother. 
‘*« The manager, the greenroom, the fash- 
ionable gossips all know of Terese be-. 
fore Beppo. No, [am not Beppo. I 
wear a better sounding name. When I 
was Beppo ’twas her Beppo. Then I was 
everything to her; nothing to her now 
Holy Mother! 
I ask not to be her husbund; I would 
have her Sir Waiter Templar’s wife, for 
she loves him, and I should be so happy. 
Beppo would be so happy to see her his 


wife.’’ 


But the hot tears that coutied down 
his face, burning furrows as they rolled, 
told how much of happiness there was 
to the foster-brother in the thought of 
her being the wife of another, but it also - 
told how entire was his love that wished 
her anuther’s for her happiness. _ | 

‘*But Oh! I ask to be what I once 
was—her Beppo—her slave!"": 

‘The tempter was near the distracted 
foster-brother! His coming was ‘not 
harsh but mesmeric. The analytic Snap, 


like Mesmer and others, recognized the 


the subtle agencies of nature, and with- 
out comprehending in exact science used 
them. He had often observed the fasci- 
nation he could throw around others and 
what a concentrated will had enabled 
him to exercise over the minds he sought 
to influence. The presencc of a human 
being may be felt sometimes when not 
seen, and by the side of one who sleeps, 
affect the sleeper; every one has felt a 
hundred times others looking back at 
them and proven it by looking back 
themselves. So Snap now made his own 
presence felt and made it insinuatir ; 
The foster-brother partook somewhat of a 
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had she rejected the prima 
- donna-ship of Rome when she had just 
reached her first great triumph? What 
is she going todo? Where is she going 
to? Bah! I will ask the gossips of the 
_ city, for I know nothing of my foster- 
sister now.”’ 

‘«Shall I answer your question, my 
good Farinelli?’’ 

The singer bounded from his reclining 
position against the tree, and his appear- 
ance and feelings were those of a man 
who thought the arch fiend had suddenly 
come to his elbow to answer him. 


**T am flesh and blood, my good Far-— 


inelli.”” 

The singer gradually became. recon- 
ciled to the presence of the individual 
who.was regarding him with a sympa- 
thetic and kindly smile. There was no 
sinister spirit manifested. Snap was sci- 
entific in his spirit. He was solving a 
problem. It was a human one, and he 
solved his problems in sympathy and not 
ill-nature. 

**Shall I answer your question, my 
Farinelli?’’ he repeated. | 

—** Well, signor, if you can ; though I 
like not your intrusion.’’ 

‘*Be not offended, Signor Farinelli. 
You are on a public road and were only 
oblivious to my approach because not 


sufficiently attentive to surrounding ob- 


jects. I overheard your questions, and, 
as they were asked of the gossips of 
Rome, I proposed to answer them.’ 

trifling with me, signor,’’ broke 
in the singer, impatiently. ‘Do so, I 
say, if you can.’ 3 

can, my good signor. Your foster- 
sister is going to England.”’ 

‘Ah ! How know you?’’ 

‘*Because I know that Sir Walter Tem- 
plar returns to his native land,”’ 


Yes, yes, signor, I know he does; but 


«Has not Terese refused to re-engage? 
But my information is more exact. In 
three days,.my good Farinelli, he leaves 
Rome for England.’’ 

**Then my foster-sister goes with him. 
She is to be his wife, signor. Well, I 
am glad; but wish she had not left it to 
& stranger to tell me.’ 

-**Would she not have told you, my 
good Farinelli, were that the case?"’ 


“Ah! what mean you, signor? the 


Santer- brother demanded for 


his assertion that Terese was to be our 
hero’s wife was made” more to hide his 
own misgivings than from assurance. 

‘‘ During Sir Walter Templar’s asso- 
ciation with your foster-sister, have you 
never heard of a certain betrothal be- 


tween him and his cousin?’’ asked the 
tempter, and then added, cynically, 
‘‘Oh, I am foolish to as That, of 
course, has been hid.”’ 

‘‘There you wrong Sir Walter Tem- 
plar, signor. He has never hid it. I 
think he designs not to wrong my foster- 
sister, and, though I am not in their 
secrets, believe he will make her his 
wife. By Him who made me, if he-de- 
signed dishonorably by her—Bah! I am 
babbling tu a stranger. Good day, sig- 
nor. I like not meddling in my foster- 
sister’s affairs,’’ he said, making away. 

‘« Be not churlish, my good Farinelli. 
Read this letter. It will convince you 
that Sir Walter Templar is going direct 
to England to marry his cousin, Eleanor 
Courtney. I like not my words to be 
challenged without giving demonstra- 
tion,’’ and the secretary-mentor of Sir 
Herbert handed him Wortley’s letter, 
which he had with him for that purpose. 
The post office stamps both of England | 


and Italy were on the back of the sheet, 


and it was evident to the agitated reader 
that it was a dona fide letter from a legal 
adviser to his client. 

When the foster-brother had read the 
letter, he returned it, his countenance 
frightfully pale and haggard, his manner 
agitated, observing— 

“Yes signor, I grant that it is pre- 
sumptive evidence that Sir Walter Tem- 
plar is returning to England to marry 
his cousin.’ 

‘‘And your foster-sister ?’’ queried the 
Tempter. 

‘‘T grant that I believe it will affect 
her happiness ; but it is no evidence that 
she is going with hitn.”” 

‘*Her refusal to sign the re-engage- 
ment,’’ suggested the other. 

‘Has no reference to the letter I have 
read, signor,’”’ answered the singer, try- 
ing to argue that down which troubled 
him so much. 

‘*You reason well, my good Farinelli. 
That letter proves only what it refers to 
and no more; but shall I prove the 
other two points started, and something 


| besides, which the foster- = of Te- 
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rese ought to prevent? Shall I make it 
clear to you, my good Farinelli?”’ 

** Holy Mother, I hope you cannot.’’ 

‘‘When I informed you that Sir Walter 
Femplar was going to England and in 
three days would leave Rome, what con- 
clusion did you jump at?’’ pursued the 
Tempter. ‘‘Why that Terese had re- 
fused the re-engagement to go also; just 
what I concluded; for it is so relative.’’ 


‘True, true; both coming together, 
it can have no other meaning,’’ conceded 
the singer. 

** Now the letter read proves not that, 
but it does something beyond it.’’ 

Holy Mother!’ the foster-brother 
exclaimed, fresh doubts rushing upon 
him at every step. ) 


**You concluded, besides, that she 
was going to England to become his 
wife. That letter shows that his uncle 
has written for his return, that his family 
is making preparations for marriage, not. 
to Terese, but to his cousin Eleanor 
Courtney.”’ | 

** Yes, yes, signor, I read it. Tor- 
ture me not with its repetition. The let- 
ter tells no more.’’ | 

** But I have made an addendum; Sir 
Walter Templar leaves Rome in three 
days. You will find itso.” 

have _ repeated 
signor.” 

**But the inference, my good Far- 
inelli. He is going not to marry your 
foster-sister, but his cousin and 
trothed.’’ 


Well, well, go on!’’ and the tor- 

tured foster-brother, still forced on with 
eagerness, that which his jealous mind 
formed as the sequel, but which he ran 
from and towards with dismay. 


‘‘And yet we both agree that your 
foster-sister has refused the re-engagement 
at the opera house to go with or follow 
him to England. Bat still nore certain, 
my good Farinelli, I heard Spontini inti- 
mate as much to the management in his 
embarrassed excuses for Terese. In fact, 
my good Farinelli, the composer was 
very agitated, as though much troubled.’’ 

** Mother of God! Spontini cannot 
think my foster-sister is going as his 
mistress. The maestro’s countenance 
was an assurance to me. O, if he 
doubts too—Holy Virgin! she is too 
_ good, too innocent, too pure for that. 


that also, 
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QO}! you know her not, signor, or you 
wou!d not conclude ¢haé.”’ 

And he who, when a boy, was Aer 
Beppo, wailed, and his manner was that — 
of one who would have groveled at the 


Tempter’s feet tor proof that Terese 


would not become Sir Walter. Templar’s 
mistress. | 

‘*T will take your knowledge of her, 
my good Farenilli, not mine, as her 
standard,’’ continued the Tempter, 
knowing the singer was completely under 
his influence. ‘‘And as for Sir Walter 
Templar, I know his character much — 
better than you do. I have studied him 
as one of my problems.’ 

‘*And you think not honorably of 
him, signor ?’’ 

‘*Nay, nay, my good Farinelli. I 
have even a much higher opinion of him 
than you have. Imeasure him by a 
very high standard, but I temper my 
judgment with worldly wisdom and ex- 
perience. You fully understand the 
meaning of sophistry, do you not ?” 

-*¢T believe so, signor,’’ the other 
answered. 

‘¢Well, now, my good Farirelli, the 
sophistry of lovers is matchless. — 
Cupid is a blind god, believe me;: and 
blindfolds all who submit to him ; and if, 
when blinded, his victims wander into a 
labyrinth—”’ 

‘* Holy Mother! I am lost, lost ;—no 
finding the way out!’’ burst from the 
agonized soul of one who was hopelessly 
wandering in its windings and bewilder- 
ments. 

‘*But that is not all, my good Farin- 
elli. I was about to show, you the lovers’ 


sophistry. They take for their motto, 


‘The union of hearts before the union 
of hands;’—a very good motto; and 
when the latter follows unexceptionable. 
But when the union of hands cannot 
follow, then comes the lovers’ sophistry : 
they lay down their own code of laws, 
excellent in the abstract but not sanc- 
tioned by society, pure in theory, but 
pernicious in practice.”’ 
‘‘ Mother of God! my _ foster-sister 
Sir Walter Templar’s mistress !”’ | 


‘‘Ah! my good Farinelli, you. must 
not use such repulsive epithets as. mis- 
tress and seducer.’’ 

‘*But they are the names, signor.. 
God! I shall go mad in looking at them, 
they.are so repulsive.” 
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What, are you holier than the 

a ont of us that they shock you so?”’ 
_ #*No, no; not until they touched my 
3 foster-sister did they seem so hideous.”’ 


“** But, my good Farinelli, I said you | 


must not use such repulsive names. 
They are not in the vocabulary of this 
lovers’ sophistry. It is wife and hus- 
band—wife and husband by holier, 
higher, diviner laws and sanctions than 
the formalities and cruel arrangements of 
society that link hands, not hearts.’’ — 

_ ** Yes, yes, I know that zs the soph- 
istry. Holy Virgin! watch over my 
foster-sister !’’ 

** You have judged wrongly, Farinelli, 
believe me, in thinking your foster-sister 
safe, because she is pure and good and 
Sir Walter Templar honorable and noble 
o me, this omens their 


it is the 
worst part of humanity that err.’’ | 


“0, Terese, I would we both had 
died before we saw him,’’ still wailing 


from. the tortured heart of the Beppo of | 
~ happier days, and still the tempter pur- 


‘sued his subtle course. 

Now, good Farinelli, your foster- 
sister is a child of genius, white as the 
in her innocence; trustful as 
woman's nature ; but she is also trustful 
as the orphan who lovesand finds father, 
- mother, and her all—in the hands of 
_ that one like the plastic wax. Can you 


_. mot see how much allthis fits her for the 


union of hearts and wife by the higher 
laws?’’ 
Curse. him! 


} Oh, that my dagger 
-was in his heart!’’ 


‘Nay, nay; Sir Walter Templar never 


_. will he a seducer. He will be Terese’s 
husband. Himself of a poetic type, he 

_ isa fitting mate for her. He is just the 
- ‘man to break down the altars which the 

artificial, the selfish set up, and in. their 

place. establish those which nature’s fit- 
‘ness ordains ’’ 


*Plausible fiend! ‘tis mistress to me. 


Sooner would I see my foster-sister in 
_ her grave than Sir Walter Templar’s mis- 
tress. . Oh, I will plunge my dagger into 
shis heart before she shall be that.” 

<{Did I not just now say, my good 


practice !’’ 


» my dear signor, my philos- | 
est and not the 


unruly replied the 
tempter. 

‘Sooner see her the grave !—in 
the grave sooner than that !’’ moaned the 
tempted soul. 

‘* Yes, she would be his mistress. I 
agree with you, and society would call 
her children illegitimate and nameless, 
except in the tell-tale slander of bearing 
their mother’s name. Even at the best— 


‘not the worst, my good Farinelli—they 


would be in parentage outcast, blushing 
over the history of their mother, if they 
knew it, and concealing it from others 
as the children of the ——— would 
their parentage. 

«© T will kill him !’’ 

‘*Do nothing rashly, 
Farinelli.’’ 

will kill him !’’ 

‘*Prevent your foster-sister from be- 
coming the mistress of Sir Walter Tem- 
plar. Nothing more!’’ 

T will kill him!”’ 

‘*Go to your foster-sister, and remon- 
strate with her against becoming his 


mistress. 
was still the fierce 


my good 


will kill him!’’ 

nse. 

‘¢Tell her how society, not how love, 
will view it.’’ 

‘©T will kill him! 
leave me. We shall meet again. No 
more now. I think you mean well to 
me and my foster-sister; but I see you 
wish Aim out of your way, too. Be sat- 
isfied, signor, I will kill him!’ 

The idea had taken such possession of the 
foster-brother’s mind that it filled it, and 
the resolve calmed him and blunted his 
mental agony. 


And now, signor, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE DUEL ‘IN THE OLD MONASTERY. 


In spite of all his efforts to throw. it 
off, since the arrival of his uncle's letter, 
a presentiment of the approach of a 
night troubled and black in his life,. ne 
rested upon Sir Walter Templar. - 
came over him on the revelation of Te. 
rese’s love, when he also found the ever- 
lasting chains that linked them together, 
but in the short interval. of bliss that 
succeeded, he was numbed with ecstacy 
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But now again it ruled him. | 
night of his life approaching, and ‘it fas- 


cinated him horribly as the night of | 
each day drew him by a kindred spell to | 
the old ruined monastery. When there, — 


he was in the very magic circle of su- 


 perstition and family compacts, leaning 
Sir 


against the broken altar where 
_ Richard Courtney and Lord Frederick 
_ De Lacy, more than a quarter of a cen- 


tury before, took their vows of ever-— 


lasting friendship and family union. No 
wonder that in such a place, with all the 
complications and crossin 


he gave way to weird intuitions and 
dark forebodings of the future. | 
ning the old ruins, a figure, 


——s tall in stature, glides along and, 
throug 


around him, and a broad 
beaver, conceals his lean but prominent 
and sharply moulded face. His foot- 
step awakes no echo to startle the sinister 
* gtlence of the neighborhood, heightened 
ve 4 the gloom of a dark November night. 
"Tis Snap. He is there first, for it is 
‘policy with him: to let nothing miscarry 
for lack of foresight and precautions. 


He is the master magician of the night, | 


unseen to direct the whole—Satan’s 
‘high priest to officiate in the ceremonies 


of the deed designed. The charm of - 


superstitious associations resting upon 
Sir Walter Templar rests not over him. 
He is there to solve problems. They are 
human ones. If demons, ghostly monks 


_ Or other incorporeal beings appeared, he — 


would meet them in a scientific spirit 
and attempt to solve them too. 


Approaching the old ruins next is the. 


‘foster-brother of Terese. He is also 
muffled in a cloak with a hat slouched 
over his brow. Measured are his steps 


. and firm, but it is evident that within the 


lava tides are raging, for his hand ever 


and anon seeks his side as if to clutch 


something beneath his cloak. He plants 
himself. firmly in the ruins and leans 
against a marble column. 

Poor wretch!” said Snap to himectt, 
as: he observed him from his conceal- 
ment. ‘Of all the teeming millions of 
human beings, there are at this moment 


only three in whom I am interested," 
“They 
Farinelli, and 


the mentor sentimentally. 


‘He -felt the 


around him, | 


the intangibleness of night, 
seems in physical substance thin as a— 
cloud. A sable cloak is drawn tightly | 
slouched | 


though they existed not. These three — 
alone I feel for, care‘for. I wish I. 
could give them a better solving, 
though. This stupid murdering—ugh!”’ 

Just then the foster-brother started 
from the column against which he re- 
clined and paced for a moment. .ex- 
citedly the marble floor, threw .open. his 
cloak, disencumbered his hand that held 
a long dagger in a convulsive Piel of 
iron, and again planted himse 
by the marble pillar. 
..**Hal’’ said Snap, "mentally, ‘the 
hears the long, strong, haughty step of 
Templar in the distance, The fellow 
comes as though he would challenge fate 
herself with his coming.”’ 

The mentor was right. Sir Walter 
Templar was now approaching. the mon- 
astery, his whole bearing haughty and im- 
perious. It was his last nigh in Italy, 
and he came to a spot where a super- 
Stitious instinct and the associations of | 
the place gathered a host of antagonistic — 
fates against him; he came to wrestle 
with, and defy them. He was outside 
of love’s gentleness new, and nought of 
caresses or drooping was in the temper 
of his spirit there. 

March and countermarch, haughty . 
and strong—to and fro in the aisle a. 
those sombre ruins, like a fearless senti- 
nel, strode Sir Walter Templar. His 
every step a proclamation of his pres- 
ence—his every march up and down ‘the 
aisle imperious defiance. | 

Several times the foatet-brother stole 
towards him. On that marble floor the 


language of his footsteps was counter to 


that of our hero. In gin mone utterance 


| they spake, 


Hear not my steps which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my ee: 


But as often as he approached he-r re- 
cantied as stealthily back to his post 
abashed. He was no prowling assassin. 
‘* Withered murder’’ was but the horrid | 
form into which the poor foster-brother, © 
ike the distracted Othello, was breath- 2 
ing the soul of sentiment. — | 

wice, as Templar ad- 


aamred towards him, he seemed resolved 


to meet him boldly and proclaim: him. 


self, and then for the strife between 
them. This he would 
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of the night was there. to 


tale him by his superior will. 
“Just as the foster-brother drew: 


‘self firmly up. and was about to boldly 


confront his fue, charge him concerning 


his foster-sister, and force him to an en- 


counter, the mentor’s soft solicitous 
**My good Farinelli!’’ was breathed 
into his ear. 

The singer knew that voice in a mo- 


ment, and though so unexpected it 


_ startled him not. 
‘Hist! Hear you not voices? They 
are coming this way, Farinelli.” byes 
!’’ ejaculated the foster-brother in 
anundertone. 
a My good Farinelli, trust yourself 
to me. 

And he took him by the hand and led 

him outside the monastery. 

‘Farinelli’s movements were noiseless 
with effort, but the mentor was noiseless 
without effort. 

as strong in its noiseless expression, as 
) ‘Sir Walter Templar’s was in emphasis. 
“What do they here, signor? Is all 
«Rome summoned to witness? Well, let 
them. [ll strike him in the presence of 
Rome. My foster-sister shall be saved. 
_£ will challenge him with the wrong de- 
_ signed her and strike him as I challenge. 
I will kill him, signor. Why lead me 
here? My dagger would have found his 
heart ere now.”’ 
_ The desperate mood of the: foster- 
brother, which had been partly worked 
‘up by the sense of the humiliation and 
abhorrence he felt in killing Templar as 


would the common assassin, suited not 


the purpose of the master mind that: was 
_ leading his soul tothe’ brink of its per- 
dition. Though the subtle tempter ‘had 
‘made it so apparent to the foster-brother 
that unless he struck down Sir Walter 


Templar, Terese would become his niis- | 


tress, yet he himself was not so assured 
Of that case. True, Sir Herbert thought 
‘so, and Orsini had readily accepted his 
 view,-but the mentor was of a ‘‘ learned 
 gpirit.””” Priest of Satan though he was, 
much more iaith: in humanity 
_ than many a theologian who makes man’s 
nate depravity his his cardinal doc- 


trine: Moreover he had studied the char- 
of. Walter” and knew: 


His presence there was 


cut.an 


to slip away from the soft firm hold that 
restrained him. But jit was only soft 
when in repose, as though no grip of the 
mentor held him; when he tried to 
break away then it waxed firm, tighten- 
ing when the singer resisted, releasing as 
he relaxed. 

Fee Nay, nay, my good Farinelli ; be mot 


‘* By my soul, signor if you loose not 


your hold I will strangle you.” 


‘Strangle your enemy, not your 


friend, my good Farinelli; and that you 
may not fail, be not rash.’’ 

“While he lives my foster-sister is in 
danger, signor. If you are a friend, 
— your hold and let me grapple with 

im.”’ 

‘*Well go; but be not rash, my good 
Farinelli.’’ 

Snap relaxed his hold upon the foster- 
brother without altogether disengagi: ng 
him, and returned to the monastery wit 
him. ‘The party whose clamorous voices 
had been heard was by this time inside 
the ruins. 


Sir Herbert Blakely, and that Farinelli 


would at least for a time be superseded. . 
The mentor’s programme was all ar- 


ranged. He had resolved that Orsini 
and his dissolute fiery companions should 
make the first attack on Templar: 
Theirs would be scientific. They would 
fight like gentlemen. Several of the 
party led on by Orsini had resolved to 


challenge the skill of Sir Walter ‘fem- 


plar as a swordsman, upon the strength 
of his having once braved them. Snap 
took exquisite pleasure in anything clev- 
erly done, and to see the mastery of 


- Templar challenged and tested in a sci- 


entific manner, suited exactly his taste. 
Could he be solved thus,—well, if not, 
then the foster-brother’s dagger; but he 
had resolved to save the poor fellow, if 
possible, from murder. He would fashion 
his evil to his taste, and ruffiianly mur- 
der was not to his taste—it offended his 
intellect. If it was determined by his 


God, Necessity, that the foster-brother 


should kill, then he had doomed him to 
the damning deed, but if not, he would 
save him, and with his good-will he 
might gain his foster-sister as reward for 
trusting him. He would scientifically 
torture to kill or cure: his tient 
like a surgeon; but his very. skill was a 


‘He knew they were Orsini _ 
and his companions, among whom was 
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riendly guarantee that the best would 
. done for him. 

‘As’ soon as they were inside: the old 
monastery again, the mentor left the:side® 


Of the foster-brother and sought’ Sir 
Herbert Blakely among the crowd of. 
gallants who were gathering around’ 
plar, as he ‘stood near. the broken 
altar, like Night, in his mood of haughty” 
‘to know what meant 
their presence in such a place at such a 


Tem 
silence; ’ waitin 


time. Hehad. 

and: thought it mi 

himself. 
“Femplar found hit 


ready ‘introduced in their revels pledg- 


ing Terese, the new and triumphant 


prima donna. One of them carried a 


flaming torch, the light of which he 


threw.on the young Englishman. 


comrades, what have we have?! 
An adventure found, by the mass!’’ ex- 
claimed Orsini, as they gathered ‘around 


Sir Walter. 


 *Some ghostly monk at service, Or- 
sini, I’! wager,’ another, in- 


solently.. 
Tt would seem so, for he is at his 


_ altar, and looking solemn and ghostly 
_ enough. Throw the light of the torch 
nearer, said Orsini to the 


Nay, gallant friends, as I am a 
soldier, carry it not thus. ’ Tis ‘the 


os Englishman with whom we have 
y ‘made an interesting acquaint- 


ance,’’ remonstrated the Marquis of 
Baglioni; whom they called the Ben- 
ict 
«Walter Templar had drawn his pa 
nted himself with his back to the 
ken altar, and confronted the Italians 
with an air of supreme defiance. There 
was neither fear of their numbers, nor 
excitement at their presence in him, but 
fierce spirit and instinct of antagonism 
. that'gave him by its very strength’ calm- 


ness and a feeling of mastery. They 


mood. 


Welll;: gentlemen - — noble gentle- 
men,” -he said at length, tauntingly, 
“commence your assault. Ay, come-all 
| ‘radian fir Ordo you intend to play: 
first, Count Orsini?” 
The fiery Italian's sword leaped 
place like oft ning, 


t meaning to 


with the identical crowd of gallants al-. 


to my 


‘while calm defiance, stood 


on his guard. pee | 
Nay, not ‘thos,’ inter- 
posed the Benedict, and them addressing 


Sir Walter, gallantly, 


**Qn the honor of soldier, signor,.. 
we come to fight you like gentlemen. 


‘When you were last in our presence you 


vaunted your skill as a 


are piqued to a test of 
**¥You were insolent, and 


es me, signor, I beg you ito remember,» 


and I brook not such. © Be pleased to 


take my re-assertion, if you come to, 


give a like 
Templar. 
‘*«Signor, we must crave your pa pardon. 


‘We knew not you were of our class, and. 
‘committed a mistake for. which we: 


apologize.”’ 
‘**Speak for yourself, ‘Marquis; ; ‘speak 


for yourself, dissent-_— 


tvoices. - 
believe I am speaking: gentle- 
men ; and if any of my gallant com-. 
panions ‘doubt that I am speaking for. . 
myselt, on my honor as a. soldier.[ shall; ; 
take pleasure in settling that. 
‘*No dispute among ourselves, brave. 
friends,’’ said Sir Herbert. ..‘‘It is due 
The. Marquis. is, 
ht.”’ 
“Baglioni i is right,” joi j in Orsini. 
Let him speak in reason for us.’ 
‘*Let the Benedict speak. for . at”? 


echoed the rest, for they were ashamed,: 


when challenged upon the point, to out- 

rage their own notions of the: nade “a 

honor. 
Sir Walter Templar, now ‘that his cash 


had: been discovered, and: his. 


since tactily accepted by himself in. so-.. 
ciety; was another man to be treated, 


with than the unknown artist for whem : 
they had: first taken, him. 


The | 
again politely addressed him:: ... 
Sir Walter Templar, allow. my noble: 


friends through me. to: apologize for our. 


mistake; and at the same time to: cl 
that, as we threatened. you. and you: 


braved us, we come to. mutual good-will: 


by crossing swords."’ 
Right willingly, Marquis; as-many. 


“of you as wish-it,” replied: Templar,:re: 


laxing from his haughty. bearing: in one: 

_of cordial politeness. 
«*On my bonor, Sir Walter, I 
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Ehave the. of your sword: 
| “claim mine, ‘Sigs ‘Walter,'? 


‘aan put in Orsini, ‘*Yow will re- 


member; gallant, friends, that the Eng- | 
Tishman. and myself were principale, in. 


the affair in question.” 

ves;. let Orsini. take ‘the le; 

agreed the company, knowing both: 
skill--and fiery courage of the 
whowas aiamous duelist. 
While the combatants were stripping 
_ forthe contest, which the vindictive Or- 
sini-had ‘resolved, if 


. merely to vanquish his, the others were 
choosing a place-for the fight, and 

_ planting’ the torch so as to throw a Clear 

 -@d equal light upon the swordsmen. 

-MCOrsini,’’ whispered Sir Herbert 


Blakely aside, when all was ready, ‘‘re-. 


member, you fight with one who has 
_ Vanquished you several times already, 
braved you in public with his defiarice, 
vanquished. you, especially, in. the case 
of the prima donna.” 
shall not play the fool, Blakely,” 
the Italian hissed in hisear. 
M*Be- cool, returned’ Bie 
Herbert. 
Be marble, Count,”? added the men- 
tot: who was by Blakely’ s side to prompt 
if necessary. 
Templar .is planted like an iron 
State. ~Meet him as a. marble one, 
Count. 
Thank you, my good friend, for your 
counsel, " returned the Italian noble to 
the mentor, who, though he was known’ 
tobe not a man of rank, was accepted 


in the’ character he sustained to Sir Her- . 


bert, and respected as a man of superior 

-.. intellect and subtle wisdom. . 

like not the mood of Templar,’ 
e observed Snap aside, when Orsini left 

them to open the.combat. 

“f*No; by the fiend, as you say, he is 

like an iron statue. I had calculated 
on his: impulsive nature giving us some 

advantage.’’ 


“And yet,” said the mentor, 


<statue is just as full of force. It is 

 the«master antagonist. 
him ina. 

-to him.” 


Re ir: Walter,” “at this 


4 


ible, to. make 
fatal to his antagonist, but Templar. 


We have found - 
to meet ane combat all |. 

either having shown the least advantage 
in the play. As first the simple aim 


from the equality of. sword-skill to 


swords cross, Sir Herbert. 


us draw near them 


isword-play which, unless. 
‘proved the master, was designed to be 
fatalto him. 

| They fought with equal skill and cool- 
| ness. It was evident that as swordsmen 
they were well matched. The- utmost 


elaborations of sword science were at. 


the fingers’ ends of each. Orsini was. 
as cool as Templar, for he was fightixg, 
and coolness is the discipline of the. 


‘duelist—a cardinal point of his art; yet 


Walter fought with more than coolness. 


‘There was a conscious mastery in him,. 


not emphasized at first, but to the ana-. 
lytic mentor, who loved to note. the 
metaphysics of things, this conscious- 
ness of mastery was more certain because 


-unemphasized at first. But this superi-. 


ority, which none of the on-lookets, ex- 


cept Snap, could detect, was not in his" 


superiority of skill as a swordsman. In 


that Orsini was decided, by all who were 
watching with interest the combatants, s 


to be the young Englishman’ s equal at 
least; and excepting that there was. 
power expressed in the large but well- 


| chiseled hand and in the finely wrought. 
_| steely fibres of the wrist, there seemed to 


be no advantage posessed by Sir Walter 
over his antagonist. 
physical power,in such a scientific 
sword-match, avail much, for the Italian. 


lacked nothing and his great practice 


gave him all the power of hand and 
wrist that their combat could require: 


| Yet it was in this personal superiority, 


physical and metaphysical, of the young. 
Englishman, that the mentor discerned 
the mastery. 
Sir Walter Templar’s se/f above Count 
Orsini’s se/f—the superior individuality. 
and nature of one above the other. 
The philosophic Snap well knew that if 
they ‘were equally matched in skill as 


swordsmen, then. Templar was the mas- 


ter, for he could put Aimse/f into his 
sword. The mastery would then 
eir 


‘inequality of nature and -character— 
equal as swordsmen, unequal as men, 
And thus it was. 

For a long time they fought without : 


‘Doth was to test each 


a 


Nor could this. 


It was the superiority of — 
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‘the first to show the decided intentions. 


of a duel, and from that moment the 
heart of ‘his antagonist was the constant 
aim of hissword. But ‘Templar was in 


no hurry, careful in his guards, confident 


im his defence. He had matched the 
Swordsman ; 3 he was now — the 
Man. 


“At length suddenly came a new phiaie 


‘im the combat. Both had mastered each 
-other’s sword theory, and were satisfied 
with their test; but Templar had mas- 
‘tered the man also, and from that point {| 
they were unequal. This was seen by 


the lookers-on but not understood, and 


Orsini felt something suddenly intro- 
@uced that was new and eccentric. 

“Phere was now more than sword theory 
brought into the play. Templar had 


inspiration in his nature, and he was. 
now inspiring his sword with his genius. \ 

_ The chief distinctive quality of Na- | 
poleon the Great was that he was one of. 
the types of that same family to which 


belong the poet and the rest of the cre- 
ative and intuitive natures. He wrote 
his epics not on paper, but on the 
battlefield and in the affairs of the 
great world. Like the poet he cre- 
ated his characters and called them 
_ Marshals, princes, kings, and with them 
elaborated his stupendous compositions. 


Thus it was now in some degree with 


Walter Templar; he was composing with ~ 


his sword, and Orsini could no more 
match him than could the host of exper- 


 jenced generals stand against Napoleon 


with all their science of war. No longer 
was he the iron antagonist. Life and 
soul were in the combat; less of cool- 
Ress and more of danger to each, He 
dashed to his finaie. It was reached, 


Orsmi’s sword was conquered, and. 


Templar touched with light design 
Oe region of his antagonist’s heart. 


**Count Orsini, I have observed that 


your. sword has constantly sought my 


heart with a design to kill. You failed. 
This is the first time that mine has 
sought yours, excepting for your points 
of play. My aim is reached. I 


‘give you your life, Sir Count, as my 


Tevenge."’ 
Fosolent ‘boaster!”’ 


you 


hissed. Orsini, 


palpitating with passion, ‘« give me the =o himself with:r 


me you can. claim: 
‘will not Shave my life at 


“You have no right to el claim your 
sword again, Count Orsini.” 


By my soul, but I have, signor. 
demand my sword again, unless you ‘are 
disposed to run me through in od 
blood. I will not-have my hfe at your 
-hand,”’ said Orsini, fiercely. 

refuse to fight you again of 
my free wil), Count.’’ 

‘* By Satan, you shall, Sir Englishman, 
or take the advantage that was yours. 
ht me again and kill me if you can, 

certainly do by you,” he said 


Count, I am no duelist. - will. 
not, if I can help it, have the life-blood — 
of a human being on my hands.” 
‘*Mawkish sentimentalist!’' sneered. 
the Italian, and then continued with 
“concentrated hate, ‘“It shall not save 
from the alternative. Fight: me 
again or kill me. You shall, though f 
have to strike you to provoke it.” 
Carry it not thus, — ‘On my 
‘honor as a’soldier—" 
‘Your pardon, Marquis. 10 


ment,’’ interrupted nplar, and* | 
he addressed his antagonist sternly: «© 


** Now, mark Count. I will give 
you the privilege of your sword again, 
if you persist; but as sure ‘as there is a 
_ heaven above us, if vou claim the hazard 


of my life again I will not take yours, 


but I will disfigure you for all your ane 
to come.”’ 


Templar turned from Orsini to: Bagli- 


oni and said: 
Marquis, I resign the affair into 
r hands as a man of honor,”’.. > 
‘¢Orsini, you have nothing: to com- 
plain of the Englishman. As I am a 
soldier his conduct to you is handsome. 
You have lost nothing of your reputa- 
tion for skill. ‘The saints defend us, I 
never saw such play. I should consider 
it no disgrace to be overmatched by ea 
Walter Templar. . 
Baglioni is right: The Marquis:is 
right! The Benedict is right!"’ ex- 
claimed the gallants with one accord. ° 
Sir Herbert Blakely, seeing that Or- 


sini dared not brave such emphatic opin: 


ion of ‘his companions, even if he defied 
the disfigurement threatened, led 
away. 
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e character of the Marquis: Bag- 
lioni was generous, reckless, inclined to 


gay dissipation, but full of a sense of 


native honor. He loved his profession, 
and would sooner fight than leave it 
alone. He had no spleen against those 
he fought, had a contempt for a match 
with one who was not his equal, and as 
now would be in ecstacy to cross a su- 
perior sword. 

The new combat now began, and was 
a fine display, of swordsmanship. Nei- 
ther sought each other’s life, and when 
they had done each other’s skill sufficient 
credit, ‘l'emplar said: 

** Marquis, I propose we end our play 
as equals. What say you?” | 

**On my honor, you are. a right gal- 
lant fellow, signor. I have no doubt, 
had you played with me as you did with 


Orsini, I should have been beaten.’’ 
_ **You do yourself injustice, Marquis. 


I have fought you with all my skill, and 


you have equaled me.’’ 


**I can not believe that, signor. You 
have not fought me as you fought 


Orsini.”’ 


‘They were both right. Templar had 
fought the Marquis with all his skill, but 
he had not put his inspiration into his 
sword nor composed with his weapon for 


the grand fina/e—victory, for he willed 


not to humble his gallant, generous an- 
tagonist. Had not the Marquis matched 
him in sword-play, the advantage would 


have been Sir Walter's; but “Baglioni 


and Orsini were counted the best swords- 
men in Rome, and ‘Templar never felt a 
disposition to conquer, only with those 
who thought to master him or stood 
against him in malicious enmity. So 


the combatants ended their fight as 


‘Those who had come out against the 


young Englishman with considerable ill- 
will, now flocked around him and shook 
him by the hand with mingled expres- 
‘sions of admiration and apology. 


‘*Sir Walter Templar, I shall be proud 


to cultivate your acquaintance in a more . 
social manner,’ 
. “And I! and I! and I!’’ went round 

‘with acclamation from .all excepting 


’ said the Marquis. 
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our sword next?” courteously asked | Orsini and Blakely, who had_ with- 
"emplar. drawn. 
‘* Sir Walter, I I shall be proud to fight “« Gentlemen, I thank you with the | 
with. you,’’ returned Baglioni, with | cordiality of your own spirit; but I 
deli tht. leave Rome to-morrow, and that is the 


reason why you found me here to-night, 
busy with my own thoughts and affairs.’’ 

‘*Sir Walter, we must beg your par- 
don, then, for our intrusion.”’ 

‘«Name it not, Marquis. It has di- 
verted me.,’’ 

‘* And tous, friends all, a most agree- 
able meeting. Eh. my brave com- 
panions ?”’ 

‘* Most interesting | Delightful ! Right 
gallant!’’ and similar expressions from 
the company, was the reply to the 
Marquis. 

‘And now, my friends, let us relieye 
the Englishman of our intrusion. Sir 
Walter, should you visit Rome again, it 
will give me pleasure to meet you in our 
circle.”” 

‘*So with us all! 
Baglioni utters the sentiments of us all!’’ 

And the gay, dashing young Italian 
nobles respectfully left the presence of 
Walter per. They were ‘‘not all 
dross." 

But Walter was not alone. 
undreamt of, two still were with him in 
the sombre ruins of that old monastery. 
They were the foster-brother and the 
magician of the night—Snap, the 
mentor. | 


To be continued. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


A HISTORICAL VINDICATION. 


BY PROFESSOR LEO HAEFELI. 


Few women in history have exercised 


such a deep impression on the imagina- 
tion of contemporaries and posterity, as 

this young and beautiful woman. An- 
nalists, chroniclers, epigrammatists, 
modern historians have competed with 
novelists and authors of claptrap dramas 
in representing Lucrezia Borgia as the 
most reprobate individual of her sex, 
as the heroine of the poisoned cup and 
the assassinating dagger. The figure of 
this daughter of a Pope, poised between 
a horrible father and a terrible brother, 
exciting commiseration as’ their 
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tragical vi 
finally. penitent 


¥ 
‘crime. 


death of him whose 


en, has in for- 


_/tmer days fascinated and still fascinates 
the-imagination through the mysteries 


her, in whose chiare 


wscuro beauty, guilt, and misfortune, 
d passion struggle together, 
with the Vatican at Rome as a gloomy 
| background for the lurid picture. 

It-was in the year 1492 that Roderigo 
Lenzuoli ascended the chair of St. Peter, 
gs successor of the Apostle Peter, under 
the name of Alexander VI. With a 
beautiful figure he combined an ardently 
sensual. nature which attracted the 
women magnetically. But he himself 

was chained first by the charms, then by 
the astuteness of a woman so firmly that 
he recognized those fetters as a mat- 
rimonial bond. _ This woman who ruled 

the “ Vicegerent of God’’ was Vanozza 
de Cataneis, from a tamily of small 
‘noblemen of Rome. The name Vanozza 
is a diminutive of Giovanna. 


lations with Alexander VI. must have 
- commenced as early as 1470. She was 
fifty years old and still unmarried when 


her paramour became Pope and she ac- | 


knowledged herself the mother of his 
four living children, Cesare, Juan, Jofre, 


and Lucrezia. She assumed the family | 


name of Roderigo—Borgia, only after 
passion had 
been extinguished, but whose attachment 


s+rad continued when he was crowned 


with the tiara. Prudent and intelligent, 
she was contented with the happiness of 
her children, she retired into the tran- 


ee quillity of private lite, so that her name 


has not been implicated—even by the 
‘most bitter enemies of the Borgias—in 
the criminal history of this house. The 
historian Jovius, who knew her person- 
“ally, called her even a ‘‘virtuous wo- 
a designation which appears jus- 
tifiable only when we consider that those 


+. times. did not take offense in sensual 
 @elinguencies and forgot and forgave 
sexual scandals onlv too easily. | 


It was, in general, a most. corrupt, 
‘epoch in which Alexander 
‘became’ Pope. 


‘tough-outlines of the age and of Alex- 


Her con- 
ditions of life are enveloped with some 
obscirity and only the ages of her child-. 
ren give us a clue to surmise that her re- | 


things. 
Hence we must ask our. 
Yeaders to indulge ‘us-patiently in afew 


‘The life of 


so full of vicissitudes, will only. then | 
appreciated in its full lights 
In those days of. disintegtation, pte | | 


solution, and decay, the doctrine Epi- 
curus had completely conquered Chris: 
tianity, and the avidity for power and 
pleasure was the only spring of action. — 
Rome resembled a moral swamp:in which 
the bandits went. around in broad day- 


light in the streets, flourishing . their 


poisoned daggers and bloody swords, — 
Corruption and depravity had pene- 


trated into the highest circles of society. c 
‘Forgeries and embezzlements were Qn — 


order of the day in the papal sehan- 
ceiory./ 
secretary of ‘‘dispenses,’’ forged such — 
dispenses for Spain to such a degree — 
that the King of Spain was enraged. By 

his interference, Floridus . was arrested 
and sentenced to 
ment. In his trial the ghast! 
ous interior of the tomb of Hadrian, 
the present Castle of San. An 


to play its gloomy. eanguinary. role; 


Deep. down in the dungeon, in the 
bowels of the castle, was a dark, damp | 
chamber, called San Marco, with a well 


in: the center, into. which the victims.of 
statecraft or other noted prisoners were 


thrown. . Floridus was. thrown, .down | 
there ; they gave him daily .a. pitcher 
with oil, bread and water, and .aban- 
doned him to solitude and despair, until 
two. years after, death released him: 


Two other secretaries were ignominiously 


hanged, by judges no better, but: only 
more successful than they.. 
Sensuality and—as is always. the-case 


—in its train cruelty, ruled exclusively 


every distinguished person of that age: 


In this immoral society it was-only.the 
question to utilize and wear out men and 


things. as. instruments .of .ambition:. 
Coupled with: a stron will, ‘this. ten- 


dency to self-aggrandizement led -to 


murder. That age perpetrated the: most 


criminal outrages as calmly and 
of this late posterity, cannot conecive of 


cernedly as if it were all. natural. 
that 
The» 


perpetual imprison- 
mysteri- 


sance of crime, such: as. the: 
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-dacity. to its perpetration; but under 
their eyes and hands crime became, so to 
speak, a work of art and a matter of sci- 
ence. Fuller to understand the meaning 
of these strange, but true and adequate 

~terms, compare the eloquent eulogies of 
Niccolo Macchiavelli, the political anat- 
omist of that age, on Cesare Borgia, one 
of the most odious monsters that ever 
wore a purple robe. 

And still Alexander VI. had one great 
and sublime moment in his life. In the 
year 1493 Christopher Columbus landed 

in Lisbon. Out of the misty depths of 
the hitherto untraveled ocean rose Amer- 
ica, it entered into history out of the 

_ dark shadow of the centuries, and this 
new world showed to the European peo- 
ple, who had plunged themselves into 
the study and contemplation of rediscov- 
ered classical antiquity, that civilization 
had wider circles to describe than those 
narrow’ ones whose centers had been 
Jerusalem, Rome, and Athens. Portugal 
and Spain were at once quarreling and 
contesting about the boundaries of their 
newly discovered lands and appealed to 

. the arbitrament of the Pope. Alexander 
drew a bold stroke across the globe, 

giving all the lands discovered, or still to 
be discovered, one hundred miles west 

, Of Cape Verde and the Azores, to the 

Spaniards. By this act, now considered 
as an unmitigated usurpation, but then 
as a perfectly justifiable act of the papal 
_ jurisdiction, Alexander rose to a pinnacle 

- of ideal power, which sadly contrasts 

with his miserable domestic policy. 

That pen stroke was the last feeb 

reminiscence of the cosmic authority of 
Popedom, but Alexander’s soul and mind 
were not capable to. comprehend the 
gigantic moment. A high. and aspiring 
mind would have been stimulated to a 
contemplation of his duty and inspired 
with grand ideas—but Alexander only 
thought of his ephemeral joys and the 
aggrandizement of his bastards. The 


cupidity after money ruled him com-' 


pletely, because it was for him the sole 
means to secure pleasure and un- 
limited power. To this came the ever- 
gnawing consciousness of his election by 
bribery (Simonism) which haunted him 
like a dismal ghost, by day and-night. 
Every: -moment seemed lost to him in 
which his treasures were not increased or 
his authority expanded. Moreover the 


attachment toi his family degenerated ~—— 
into a foible’ which became disastrous 
for himself and for all Italy. This 
weakness for his family impelled him: to 
crimes of which he might probably have 
been innocent otherwise. These crimes 
as well as the complications abroad and 
the muddled, unsettled condition of jur- 
isdiction in the interior of the Papal 
dominions, gave him into the hands of his 
own son Cesare, who was endowed with 
sharp reason, restless activity, unscrupu- 
lous ambition, cold determination, de- 
cision of will, and who shirked no per- 
fidy, perjury, nor sanguinary deed when- 
ever the attainment of his political in- 
tentions, or the satisfaction of his lust 
and revenge were in question. | 
The mutual relation of Alexander and 

his son can the fairest be shown by an 
extract from a report of a Venetian dip- 
lomatist, Paolo Campello, who writes the 


‘following in 1500, just returned from 


Germany : 


**The Pope counts seventy years, but 
appears to grow youngerevery day. He 
is of a lively, sanguine temper; dis- 
agreeable thoughts never last over night 
with him. In all he undertakes he looks 
only after his own interest, and all his 
ideas are only directed to the promotion 
of his family. Other things he cares 
not for. His son, Cesare, he fedrs as 
much as he loves him. The latter is 
twenty-seven years old, large, well built, 
a fine man. He is extravagantly lavish, 
incurring thereby the Pope’s displeasure. 

he ‘Holy Father’ himself is not. 
secure from his violence. Under his 
own cloak the son stabbed the father’s 
most intimate servant Peroso; the blood 
besputtered the Pope’s visage. All Rome 
trembles before Cesare.’’ 


All those things took place, daily and 
hourly, in a time when already from all 
lands there was arising a*loud cry of in- 
dignation over the corruption of the 
court. Everywhere they began shaking 
the old structure which had been erected — 


in the course of centuries, received its 


final touches in the middle ages, and 


_which was called the Roman Catholic, or 


commonly, the Papal church. German 
princes who came to Rome, as Albert of 
Saxony, and Erich of Brunswick, shrank 
back in amazement before what they saw. 
Portugal and Spain exhorted the Pope 
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messengers, that all the vices 
ere rampant in the Court, that Rome | 
was *‘a hell of the most flagrant offenses 
ee God and man.’’ Into the frantic | 
dance sounded Savonarola’s warning and © 
voice in the churches of Fior-— 
ence. But the soul-stirring fiery words of 
Florentine Fra did not penetrate the 
 bdurate, egotistical bosom of Alexander, 

- far less did they soften the petrified heart 


of ‘his blood-stained son. With cool 


and calm steps they stepped from out- | 
fage. to outrage, from crime to crime, 
until even their measure was full and the | 


cine hour of retribution came. 


*Ia-such a crime-laden atmosphere and 


among such depraved surroundings, Lu- 
crezia grew up. 


oped into a graceful, spirited girl, with 
shining golden hair. As early as in Feb- 
fuary, 1491, her father had betrothed her 
t0°a young nobleman at Valencia, Spain, 


Don Cherubin Juan de Centelles, Lord 


of Val Ayora. Afterwards, however, he 


amare this contract and married his 


hter legally and virtually to Gasparo 
‘Procida, son of the Spanish Count 


: Gian Francesco di Aversa. No sooner | 
Thad Alexander ascended the chair of St. 


Peter than he annulled also this latter 
1492, marrying 
her to Giovanni Sforza, of Pesaro. 
This wedding was ‘celebrated with 
great pomp and splendor in the Belvi- 
of the Vatican. There were pres- 
ent the Pope, many Cardinals and 
Bishops, the ambassadors of France, 


“Milan, and Venice, the magistrates of 


Rome, and one hundred and fifty noble 
women and their husbands. After the 
matrimonial ceremony the Pope ordered 
silver dishes with sweetmeats to be 


handed around and their contents emp- 


tied into the fair ladies’ laps. There ap- 


a eons also Bella Julia Farnese, then the 


mistress. Public decency had 


ee ‘become so blunted that clericals would 
‘take their concubines with them to all 
public places without giving any offense 


at all. Alexander himself—thus goes 


the tradition—accompanied the wedded 
: ‘pair into the very bridal chamber. — 


-But the newly married couple did not 


enjoy their-honeymoon long without dis- 
turbance. 


Already commenced the in- 
trigues, crimes, and tragedies of the house 


She was born: on 
18th of April, 1480, and rapidly devel-— 


with a jealous and envious eye. 


Juan were eating supper 


| mysteriousiy behind the cur- 
tain until he appeared openly uponthe = 
bad to tear 
himself away from the embraces of the «©. 


. Giovanni Sforza 
loved and loving wife and leave» Rome 


in haste and in secret, to escape the 


dangers which menaced. him: by his own 
father-in-law. | 
already induced the Pope to doosen the 


matrimonial connection between Lu- 


crezia and Sforza. The two were di- 
vorced by Papal decree, and Lucrezia — 

resided for some time in the’ retirement 
of the convent of the 
at San Sisto.. 


About the same time 
Occurréd in this accursed house, a trag- 

edy which has left a deep impression on 
the memory of history, and has received : 
celebrity as one of the prominent mys-— 
teries of the terrible age of the Borgins. : 
The Pope’s love, at that time, rested 
chiefly upon his second son, Juan, Duke. 
of Gandia. He invested him with the _ 


' fiefs of Benevent, Terracina, and Ponte 


Corvo, and had destined him to still 
higher dignities in Naples. Two days 
after, he appointed Cesare a Cardinal,” 


the most exalted dignitary in the Catho- 


lic hieararchy, only below the ‘Holy — 
Father’’ himself. But Cesare had en- 
tered the clerical rank only reluctantly 
and witnessed his brother's exaltatio 
The 14th of June, 1497, Cesare’ ane = 
some 
friends at the house of their mother Van- _ 
ozza. When the sumptuous ‘feast was 


terminated, both brothers mounted their =. 
richly caparisoned mules to return to. 

their lodgings in the Vatican. The = 
Duke of Gandia parted from Cesare. 


visiting the Duke in the Vatican 


day for the last month. When they 


to wait for him an hour there: and 
pal- > 


to return by himself to the Pope’s 


ace, if he, the Duke, not: ‘returned: 


Political considerations 
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thrown into the river. They 


river with all their exertion. 
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and rode, off—nobody, knows 


whither. 
The morning arden; the Duke did not 


: oe Great consternation: befell the 


is but, believing that his son had 
€ on some of his amatory errands, he 
that he would be back by night and 


gure strict orders to keep the affair still. 


é€ evening came, no Duke appeared. 
‘Now the Pope got into a state of most 
anxious excitement and had very care- 
ful'and extensive searches made. 
sengers reported that the groom of the 
Jews? B Duke had been picked up on the 
lace, fatally wounded, but unable 

5 give any information or clue regard- 
ing his master’s whereabouts. Now the 
rumor began to spread through the city 


that the Duke of Gandia had been 
assassinated and cast into the Tiber. 


Near the hospital of San Girolamo 
degh Schiavoni, a Slavonian had a wood 
depot where he used to keep watch. 


_ Being questioned whether he had not no- 


ticed anything unusual the previous 
night, he replied: ‘‘At about one o’clock 
in the night I saw two men come from 
the lane on the left of the Slavonian hos- 
pital toward the Tiber, near the great 
fountain where the street rubbish is 
looked 
around themselves and then went back 
again. Soon after two other men ap- 
peared and gave a signal. On this a 
man on a white horse rode up, with a 


_ Gead body behind him, whose head and 


arms hung down on the one side, the 
legs on the other. He rode upto the 
above-mentioned-spot, whereupon his 

ions threw the corpse in to the 
The man 
on horseback asked, ‘ Have you thrown 
him in well?’ ‘Yes, sir;’ they answered. 


He then looked behind him into the 


river and as he saw the dead man’s 


cloak swimming on the surface of the 


water, the men threw stones down until 
the cloak disappeared in the muddy 
water.’’ 

Being asked why he had not notified 
the Governor of what he had seen, the 
wood dealer replied: ‘‘I have seen in 
‘my life hundreds of corpses thrown into 
the river in that place and nobody ever 
took any further notice of it.”’ 


-“Hundreds of fishers were at once eet 
46 work fishing after"the assassinated son 


the 


Mes- 


ous, so weird, : that it kept all Rome in 
feverish excitement. 

Towards the time of the ringing ‘all 
the vesper bells, they found the dead 
Duke. He was completely dressed, in 
boots and spurs, velvet coat and cloak, 
his head, trunk, and legs being pierced 
by nine cuts and his. neck showing a 


mortal gash. His hands were tied to- 


gether; in the money purse were found 
thirty ducats. Late in the evening’ the 
Pope’s dead favorite son was conveyed 
to Santa Maria del Popolo, where he was 
interred. He 
four years of age. 
When the Pope found that his son had 
been killed and been hurled into the 
river like garbage and rubbish, he shut 
himself up in his room and wept bitterly. 


From Wednesday evening to Saturday, — 


Alexander took not the least food, 
neither did he lie down to rest. He is 
said to have exclaimed repeatedly, ‘‘I 
know his murderer.”’ 
At night-time fearful sounds sent their 


dismal and terrifying echoes through the 


lofty halls of the Castle of the Angel, 
dismaying the whole Papal court and 

houisehaiel They said it was the ghost 
of the murdered man, haunting the 
abode of his murderers. - | 

But who was the murderer? Who, or 
what had put the fatal steel in his hand 
and induced him to plunge it into the 
young blood of the Duke ? 

We would not have narrated this san- 


guinary episode, nor broached this ques- 
‘tion of the perpetrators of it, if Lucrezia’s 


name were not involved so frequently 
at its mention. The misfortune of her 
lite was her carrying the name of Borgia. 
Thus it was unavoidable that her person 
was involved in the gloomy drama which 
we have related above. Immediately 
after the death of the Duke of Gandia 
the rumor was circulated that Cesare had 
assassinated his brother out of jealousy, 
and Lucrezia was on this occasion ac- 
cused of the ugliest stain that can dis- 
grace a woman’s character: that of incest 
with her two brothers, yea even with 
her own father, the infallible spiritual 
lord of mankind. 

Besides the fact that every modest im- 
pulse of moral feeling revolts against 
this supposition and refuses credence to 


such an ignominious degradation of hu- 
nature, the the 
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case speak for different and far more 
plausible causes of the murder than the 
incestuous love of the two brothers for 
their own sister. It was, indeed, jeal- 
ousy that impelled Cesare to the assassin- 
ation of his brother, but this jealousy 
-$prang not from sensual inclination, but 
unrequited, unsatisfied political 
ambition. The Duke of Gandia was in 
the enjoyment of all the love of the 
Pope and destined by that affection to 
become a grand and mighty potentate, 
possibly even king of Naples, while to 
Cesare, as an ecclesiastic, every other 
avenue leading to power and _ honors 
was precluded. He was, indeed, Car- 
dinal, and as such he could obtain piles 
and piles of gold, but the highest round 
in the hierarchical ladder, which alone 

afforded the supreme power and the 
_ widest reaching influence and could 
alone satisfy his ardent immense am- 
bition—the Papal throne—was refused 
to him, the priest’s son, the offspring of 
illegitimate connection. This it was 


which drove him to the murder. His 
brother being removed, his frenzied eye » 


could feast on the brilliant view of a 


political arena, where the laurels of tri-_ 


umph invitingly nodded to him. Then 
he could glory in the possession of all 


the: honors and dignities which his bro-- 


ther had already obtained or had in 


sight. The result showed that his calcu- | 
lation had been based on correct 


premises. 
The Pope knew the murderer well. 


Ina few weeks he had all investigation 
in the affair dropped, in order to avoid 
further scandal. Rome, soon accus- 
tomed to further crimes, buried the re- 
membrance of the fratricide with ob- 
livion, the bloody grave of so many 
other cruelties and iniquities. 

-Lucrezia’s retirement in the nunnery 


of San Sisto had not lasted long. Her. 


father’s affection for her equaled the 
confidence he placed in her intelligence 
and presence of mind. Lucrezia was 


then a power in Rome. She was a. 


natrix (*‘ governess’’) of the cas- 
‘tles of Spoleto and of Nepi, and before 
long the lady of Sermoneta. The Pope 
distinguished her in every possible man- 
‘ner and surrounded her with a princely 
retinue and princely pomp. He was 
also devising a new matrimonial connec- 
tion for her, which was really effected. 


: This time it was Don Alfonso d’Arra- 
gona, Duke of Bisaglia, a yGuth of sev- — 
enteen years,who came to Rome in July, . 

1498, when the thrice wedded Lucrezia sy. 
counted but eighteen years. The wed- — 
ding was celebrated quietly, but .pom- 
pously in the Vatican. Ere long tender 
affection and sweet love united the — 
young hearts in a happy bond. But how 
could pure, undisturbed happiness blos- 
som, and peace and harmless gayety 
reign where an Alexander and a Cesare — 
Borgia ruled? in a city which was con- 
tinually pregnant with the most hideous. 
things and daily bore. the most dreadful 

The great year of jubilee, 1500, had 
come. But the event of the year and 
the public affairs were not calculated to 
produce a solemn feeling in themindsof 
the people or to arouse them by devout _ 
enthusiasm. Nota night passed with less _ 
than four or five murders; Bishops and ~~ 
other prelates fell victims tothe assassin’s «sis 
steel or poison. When the pious pilgrims, 
after having paid their homage before 
Christ’s visage on the holy handkerchief 
of St. Veronica, returned to the city 
over the ‘‘Angel’s bridge,’’ they saw 
high above it a sickening row of hanged . 
men, there being on one single morning 
eighteen victims of the hangman. One 
of these was the physician of the hos- 
pital of the Lateran, who had for a long 
while been in the habit of fatally shoot- 
ing passers-by in the early dawn with 
poisoned arrows to rob, them, or .had 
poisoned rich patents whom the Father _ 

Confessor had designated to him... But 
more stir than all these affairs created,was 

produced by the events in the Pope’s 

On the evening of July 15, the young 
Prince of Bisaglia stepped out of St. 
Peter’s. On the steps of the Basilica he _ : 
was assailed byassassinswhowoundedhim 
dangerously on his head and arms. The 
assassins ran down the stairs where about 
forty horsemen were waiting for thens, 
took them in their midst and escorted 
them safely towards the Porta Portese. — 
The Prince staggered forward to the 

Pope: ‘‘Iam wounded,” he cried, and 
named the perpetrator of the dastardly 
deed. Lucrezia who was just then p | e 
ent with her father, fainted away... They | 
carried the wounded man into the pal- — 


'| ace of the Cardinal in Santa Maria. He 
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by his faithful wife: 


zia,,and his sister, the Princess Squillace. 
‘They waited on him lovingly, and out 
of fear of poison pregency his meals 
themselves. Even the ope visited him 
several times, and had him guarded by a 
force of sixteen armed men. Cesare also 
came once, saying: ‘‘What did not 
happen at noon will happen in the 
evening.’’ His appearance was like the 
coming and going of a demon. The 
Pope, the women, the whole Court 
knew that Cesare was about murdering 
the Prince, and no y could save him. 
__ One day—or rather in the first hour of 
the night—Cesare came again. He en- 
tered the apartment where the conva- 
lescent Prince had got up, compelled the 
terrified wonien to leave the doomed 
victim: and called his confident Miche- 
letto, the executor of his sanguinary 
commands, who strangled the unfortu- 
Mate Prince, as he would not, as the 
chronicler Burkhard says, die of his 
wounds. Cesare avowed in public to be 
the murderer, using the pretext that tlie 
Prince had been menacing his own life. 
All Rome talked of the terrible deed, 
but only neque the breath and in 
anxiety. 
| Luerezia was compelled to to 
the orders of her brother who had ren- 
dered her a widow. At first he removed 
her out of the favor of the Pope, then 
he took Sermoneta from her; ‘‘for she 
4s a woman,’’ said he, ‘‘and cannot hold 
‘it’? . Then he induced the Holy Father 
to send her to Nepi. Filled with 
mourning and ineffable grief she left the 
_crime-laden city with her little son 
Roderigo, at the head of 600 horsemen, 
to find in quiet retirement consolation 
for the irreparable loss of her dearly be- 
loved husband. Her grief was not 
feigned; she had loved the Prince with 
a true and tender affection and now this 
tragical event! Well might she con- 
sider herself destined by inexorable 
fate to be the slave of her brother’s will 
and the victim of his murderous policy. 
In 1502 we find Lucrezia again in 
Rome, and that in the Vatican as rep- 
Tesentative of the Pope who was in Ro- 
magna, conquering and storming the 
castles of the Colonnas. She was au- 
thorized to open all incoming letters and . 
_to act quite independently. Did we not 


| the of Alex- 


ander for his relnaisias on one side, and 


the high literary culture, business ability, 
and presence of mind of Lucrezia, we 
would not be able to understand this 
confidence placed in a woman by the 
Savior’s ‘‘vicegerent on earth.’’ But 
even with these plausible explanations 
the Pope’s conduct is rather strange and 
it is no wonder that it has given rise to 
scandalous rumors, 

[In August the Pope returned to Rome 
and soon it was known that Lucrezia 
was to be married to Alfonso of Este, 
the hereditary Prince of Ferrara. Like 
all the former betrothals, this also was a 
product of policy and diplomacy. Be- 
fore the envoys of Ferrara Alexander 
opened a casket filled with pearls and 
reached into it with the words, ‘‘ All this 
is for Lucrezia. I desire that she shall 
possess among the princes of Italy the 
most and finest pearls.’’ 

The ambassador of Ferrara describes 
her appearance as follows: ‘‘ She is’ 
very prudent and discreet, amiable and 
of good temper; she shows modesty, 
grace and decency. No less is she a. 
Catholic and appears very pious and 
God-tearing. Her inborn fascinating 
| beauty is largely enhanced by her good 
manners and friendly mien.’’ 

Alfonso’s younger brothers, Sigismond, 
Ferdinand and the Cardinal Hippolyte, 
came to escort the bride to her betrothed. 
This numerous retinue were entertained 
in their travel at the expense of the 
papal cities, while in Rome itself the 
curials and merchants paid all the ex- 
penses. The pomp and splendor dis- 
played by the Ferrarese at their entrance 
into the ‘‘eternal’’ city surpassed any- 
thing ever seen. This showed clearly 
enough what high estimation they had of 
Lucrezia and how deeply they revered 
her, despite all the calumnies and scan- — 
dalous slanders which were then current 
all through the peninsula. These rumors 
must have been utterly discredited at 
Ferrara, otherwise the Court would not 
have made the efforts it did make to 
secure the much abused lady. 

The embassy from Farrara stopped at 
Porta. Molle, there being many hundred 
horse. They were received by the 
senate with 10,000 men on horse and on 
foot. Then Cesare appeared with a 


horse whose trappings were worth 10,000 
ducats. Two thousand armed men. pre- 
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as many followed. 
the Porta ‘del Popolo were waiting Car- 
dinals,;¢ach of whom had a retinue of 
200 horsemen. Two hours were oc- 
eupied by the ceremonies of welcome 
and then they all proceeded 
pompously and solemnly to the Vatican, 
“ander the thundering peal of the cannon’ 
the castle. 
On December 28th, the wedding be- 
“tween Lucrezia and Alfonso of Este was 
with splendor and magnifi- 
cence, Ferdinand standing proxy for his 
her. The sounds of music called 
Lacresia from her palace to St. Peter’s. 
‘In charming beauty, arrayed in a dress 
of gold brocade whose train was carried 
‘Dy young ladies of honor, followed by 
‘fifty noble Roman ladies, she came torth, 
delighting all eyes and captivating all 
hearts. Her golden-hued hair, floating 
in long waves over her shoulders, was 
,heid only by a narrow ribbon of black 
‘silk; a precious pearl-lace decked her 
‘glancing neck of alabaster whiteness. 
At that age Lucrezia was of medium > 
height, her graceful face oval, her nose 
‘Grecian, the hair golden, the eyes grey, 
the mouth well formed and beautified by 
two: rows of milk-white teeth, her ex- 
ion gracious and amiable. This 
impression of charming grace which she 
‘then produced on a contemporary is 


still created by the medal likeness pre- 


at Ferrara. 

Cardinal Hippolyte presented his 

“beautiful sister-in-law with precious rings 

with a brilliant set of 
welry, an heirloom of the ast 

of of Este. 


- On the 6th of January 1503, at an age 
of twenty-three years, crezia left 
mone to meet her fifth bridegroom. 

Papal Court, the Cardinals, the am- 

ors, noblemen, and a large con- 
course of the common people escorted 
“her through the Porta del Popolo. A 
‘numerous retinue, with 150 carriages 
‘and as many mules, journeyed along 
— her. Six hundred cavaliers formed 
her body-guard. Her entrance in Fer- 
‘tara, on the second of February, was 
“that of a queen. She rode in, decked 
“am gold and velvet, covered with gems 
“and pearls which, however, could not 
her own ‘beauty , with all their 


tion. But the feeling seems. to 
been cold and forced. ‘Lucrezia’ 


remembrances, and in her new: domicile 

| however unfounded, would have plu 

But fate seems to hive tived of j 


from the moral miasma of the Romian 


been heaped upon her head. 
She ‘survived the fall of the’ 
for many years. Her father, the ‘Pepe, 


existence. A higher hand reached, with 
deserved punishment, into the sanguin- 


rich Cardinals. They were courteously 
invited to a banquet in the Papal gar- 
dens near the Belvidere. Poisoned wine 


after the fatal supper. 


‘wealth and abundance, attended by only 


‘his brother-in-law, who was then at war 


‘1507. 


her husband, to she 
‘children. Poetica eulogies 


with her from Rome a host of 
she encountered rumors whose existence 
a less high-strung soul 


cuting -her any longer. After she 
once securely and permanently removed. __ 


atmosphere, she was no more ‘touched eee 
by the vile calumnies which had before 4 


met an end appropriate to’his criminal _ 


course of father and son. Cesare. Z 
Borgia intended to put himself in pos- — 
session of the fortunes of several very 


by his youth and his 
constitution. Fate granted himanhon- 
est soldier’s death. Exiled from Italy 
by Julius I., the great protectorof . 
rts, he was for two years a solitary — 
prisoner, destitute of all his former 


one faithful servant. He esca from 
his confinement and fied to Navarre,to 


“with Spain. Under the little of of 
Viana the thrust of aspearputanendto 
his eventful life, on the 12th of March, heptane 


was destined for the unsuspicious guests, — 

- but the butler confounded the bottles; by 
accident, as unthinking people: would © 
say, by Providential i intercéssion, as ‘we 
think. Thus the Pope and his son drank 
the poison they had for their 
victims. Alexander VI. died from its 
‘effects on August 18th, 1 seven 


While father and brother thus. inglori- 
‘ously left this earthly stage of action, 
which they had stained with so much 
blood and crime, Lucrezia passed quiet 
and happy years at the: side of 
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_ duzto, who, 1f their eloquent terms are 
Not to’be taken literally, could not have 
_ dared to exalt the woman in opposition - 

-tovan adverse public opinion, united with 

the expressions of statesmen, historians, 


|  Lucrezia Borgia, 


literati in her praise. Pietro Bembo 


immortalized her golden hair, and 
_ Ariosto, the great poet of the Orlando 
furioso, 


praised her in the following 
manner: 
o, with every hour, 

beauty grows, in virtues, glory’s dower; 
In s$, like to the tender shoot, slat 
_ Called torth by sunlight from the hidden root.” 
A Venetian ambassador calls her 
wise and high-minded. Foreigners 

ised her no less than the Italians did. 


_ When, after the victory of La Bastida, 


~ 


Bayard and his companions returned to 


Ferrara, they were received splendidly. 
~ Before all,’’ narrates the well-known 
biographer of the Chevaiter sans peur et 
sans reproche, ‘*the good 
pearl om this earth, received them with 


She spoke Spanish, Italian, French, 
Greek, and Latin; she could even write 
these languages. However wise and 
courageous a prince her husband was, 


 mothing is so certain than that this lady 


untrue as. unjust. 


badly maligned Princess, whic 


trinit 


has rendered him very great and endur- 


ing services by the grace of her whole 


is the manner in which her con- 
temporaries speak of her, and it would 
seem that these testimonials were suffi- 
cient-to rehabilitate her good reputation. 
But in this, as in many other things, the 


world’ will persist in yielding to 
contemptible impulse in human nature, 


torealize a secret joy of morbid satisfac- 
tion at horrible tales of an immense de- 
formity of body or depravity of mind. 
Thus‘the world has taken as granted ac- 
cusations and’ incriminations against the 
cannot 
be substantiated by anything, but are 
simply based on mere malicious fictions, 
Many-tongued 
Fama has confounded persons and 
things, considering the Borgias as an un- 
of crime, divided: into Al- 
exander, Cesare, and Lucrezia, now and 


then hitting on the one or the other in 


conhection with some grave offense, ac- 
Mgtothe case. 


ith her: 4 | 


his exalted ecclesiastical rank; 


Duchess, a | 


ve amiability. She was beauti- 
ful, kind, gentle, courteous towards all. 


fally feminine. expression; 


united a great, Virile spirit. If herfather’s 
ilection for her frequently showed 
itself in a manner little concordant with 
| if the 
Papal palace, yea the whole ‘‘ Patrimo- 
nium Petri,’? were left in Lucrezia’s 
charge in his absence, she justified this 
preference on the other hand. Cer- 
tainly the Council of the Vatican and 
the Castle of the Angel under Alexander 
VI.’s reign of terror, present a sufficiently 
unedifying, yea revolting series of pic- 
tures of murder, sensuality, ambition, 
and dissipation, that there is no need to 
burden the sickening history of that age | 
with fictitious anecdotes. Although the 
Roman rabble—in velvet gowns and in 
tattered rags—seems to have given 


credence to those savory calumnies of 


Lucrezia Borgia, she is at once to be ac- 
quitted of the gross accusations. | | 
Lucrezia died in June, 1§19, her 
mother Vanuzza having died two years 
before, at the advanced age of seventy- 
six. Our heroine herself did not reach 


the end of her fourth decade of life. 


Her grave is in the interior church of the 
nuns of Corpus Domini in Ferrari. 
Before we close we will mention that 


-Gregorovius, the celebrated author of the 


voluminous History of Rome in the 
Middle Ages, has endeavored to vindi- 
cate Lucrezia, to rehabilitate her charac- 
ter, and restore her reputation. Will the 
world, for that, cease calumniating and 
slandering her memory? Scarcely, and 
even our own troubles tu rehabilitate the 
daughter of a Pope in the public esteem, 
may produce but little effect, 


A TALE OF MY DRY NURSE. 
BY JOHN LYON. 

In the year 1814, when the French 
and Spanish wars were in their hottest 
rage, and many of our most. gifted 
youths, allured by the gilded prospect of 
fame and reward, offered by. the British 
government, who were enlisting in Glas- 
gow, were as quickly drafted away to the 
continent to reap their day-dream of 
glory—there were few to be seen among _ 
the lower classes of society but :old men 


and apprentice with the couse 


of a great many. 
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-to balance the u 


east side of the city. 


Into eight com 


TULLIDGE'S QUART RLY 


turned from the wars, who were 


here and there throughout the city, 
hanging about the taverns, boasting 
‘their past career by flood and field, or 


% ‘staggering home in the evening upon the 


ious stump of a wooden leg, 


“dinked with the arm of a winged asso- 


‘ciate, who might be anything but fitted 


er veteran sons. 
Tt as an old proverb that ‘‘birds of a 
feather flock together,’’ and the propri- 


_ -@ty of this adage could nowhere be ex- 

@mplified to the letter more than it was 
the: sign of the old Boar’s Head, 
: old, ‘antiquated tavern opposite the bar- 


yard. ‘I'his place might have been 
desiguated as the return depot for half 
the pensioners and invalids about the 
The host, having 
“been in the army himself, had consider- 


_. able faith in his noble comrades, who, | 
aight and day, kept his tavern in one 


“continuous uproar. ‘There was no lack 
of chalk upon his part, nor credit ask- 


ing-on theirs, till the next quarter’s pen-— 
sion, for all that Bacchus required to 
cheer his votaries with ; and, should any 
doubt. arise in his mind, in respect to. 
their honesty as newly made customers, © 
their pension papers often supplied the 
place of’a cautioner. | 


“To form a correct 


to conceive, not a palace of ornament 


_ ‘and grandeur, such as the hells of Eng- 
jand, but a large, dingy room, divided 
nts or boxes, set | 
with forms and tables, around which are | 
seated groups of invalids, varying from 
twenty-six to seventy years of age, and, 


on the table. before them, intermingled 
‘newspapers, broken tobacco-pipes, pew- 


quart-tankards, and above their heads 


an atmosphere as thick as the fogs of 


Kent, issuing from the mouths of fifty 


patented sucking valves, sending forth 
their steam as the piston of their lungs 
forced out the exhaled smoke, to squirt 
‘ent a stream of saliva or tell an anecdote 


ve where the brave Moore 
losthis: life through the ect of:-his 


country; of the mortality of: the 
West Indies; where whole regiments per-_ 


‘over 


and down with which 


adventure, connected with: 
ings at the: Nile or the re- | 


4 


G 


idea of his 
elysium of Mars, you must lay com-— 
monplace sconjectures aside, and try 


green fruit. In box:t 
seen, in slab dress, the heroes. ce 
Salamanca, and Toulous,’ just returned — 


from the continent, vaunting over: the — 


of Wellington and the British 
army; while they, to encore a hymn: of 
valor, drew their tubes from «their reek- — 
ing mouths, sent forth smoky volumes, — 
like the roar of artillery, to the opposite 
box, which were accompanied with loud 
cursing yells and hoarse growling laughs 
from this toothless, eyeless,. armless, 
legless mass. From ‘this picture you | 
may have a distant idea of the motley — 
survivors of their country" s wats, who — 


kept up the every day’s convivializy: 


the Boar’s Head tavern. 

Among these valiant heroes none were 
so conspicuous as Wille King, whose 
stories seemed to have gained an ascend-— 
ency over those of his associates: in’ver-— 

satility of incident, daring adventure, 
and hair-breadth escapes, which he had 
ex ced during nineteen years servi- 
tude.in the East Indies. It would have 
touched: the most obdurate feelings ‘in 
humaninature to have heard ‘him recite 
the parting from his Bramin wife at'Cal- 
cutta, on his embarkation for Biigland: 
Many a time when half seas: overt; the 
parting tale was told. And old afféetion — 
softened by the embrace of Bacehus, _ 
melted into big tears and hopped over — 
his furrowed cheek, as he imitated, ‘with — 
outstretched arm, broken. voice 
frantic cries, the agony of his disconso- 


late wife as the ship steered away from 


the land of her nativity, 
all that her-heart held dear. 

But, although Willie’s heart as 
soft as wax in. ‘point of severed affection, — 
he could. not resist female attachment; 
he held that the cruelty of: military law 
was no reason why he should be denied — 
the res. of matrimony ;. he, 
fore, in obedience t6 the: rules of 
nial direction, as soot as he was dis: 
charged, had himself joined to a little 
woman whose husband had been slain at 


Seringapatum, and, as Willie had fought 


in the same engagement, there was a 
kind of reciprocal feeling between them . 
for the ‘‘Far East,” and especially on the: 
score of blasted: ‘affection. As.oftenas 
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HE GENIUS AND METHODS oF SHAKSPEARE. 


Bob 
, who died far from his native 
in the lawfal defense of hisking and 
Willte ‘and. Bell (which was her Chris- 
tian name) were loving beyond descrip- 
tion, it mattered not whether drinking, 
telling tales, or working—for work he 
did at times, though minus an arm. In 
his younger days he had learned the art 
_ of weaving, and, by aid of an iron cleek 
fastened on his elbow, with which, when 
fixed in the upper shell of his lay, he 
whontld make the shuttle fly like Jehu, 
‘emorse and an empty pocket 
ought him: to a sober calculation, or 
eep line of figures chalked against 
at the Boar's Head tavern. 
: ‘Phe place where they dwelt at the 


, ‘time. we referred to in the commence- 


ment of this story, was an entire clay 
_ field with the exception of a row of two- 
story houses built on the outskirts of the 
city; the scenery of this place. was no 
_ ways inviting, it bore the features of a 
volcanic’ eruption, where the torn 
earth lay in heaps of loam, gravel and 
rough cdnaes, huddled together. in large 
mounds, and deep holes alternately 
scattered over two or three hundred 
acres. © In this place Willie and Bell had 
lived for four years, and were beloved 
by their neighbors; indeed nothing 
could be said:against them, except their 
drunken: orgies, which continued, at 
least, six weeks in the quarter. Bell was 
‘arclean, tidy little woman, when sober, 
_ both in person and in her house, and, 
having no children, she occupied her 
tame in spooling yarn for: her husband, 
_ and, had it not for the surplus pen- 
sion; they might have passed through 
~ life without: one incident to commemo- 
vate their existence. 
*"Fhe circumstances which gave birth to 
_ this simple: story happened in 1816. It 
_ was a beautiful morning in the mid-sum- 
mer of that year, between the hours of 
nine and ten in the morning, that Bell 


ee, tapped on Willie’s shop window to call 


him to breakfast, which call he obeyed a 
short time afterwards. The little ar- 
--Tahgements for: breakfast were all in 
order; anold chair minus a back sup- 
_ plied» the place of a table, and on it 
weré- placed the cups, sugar-bowl, butter, 
the fire was'a plate with the 


haggis that sang, in 


a second on his heel, 


unison with t 
tea-kettle, a 

Willie paced a sentinel’ step for nearly 
fifteen minutes, stopping alternately for 


} simpering tones of the 


through the window at the clay holes or 
turning his ear to the sound of every 
step he heard, ready to open a battery on 
his half-marrow the moment she entered, 
for detaining him so long from breakfast. 
It had been a point with both from the 


first that if either were absent no eating 


was thought off, and so religiously was 
this observed that each felt a sacred 
pride in observing it, and often boasted 
of their family fasting, as if the one op- 
erated on the other as a digestive tonic. 


The mill bells tolled their warning 
notes for labor in that part of the city, 
and the streets were thinned of their 
pedestrian population, when Willie, 
tired out of all patience waiting on Bell, 
crossed with hasty steps the uneven sur- 
face of the brick ground, to his old com- 
rade in arms. 


But a short time elapsed till back he 
came double-quick march to his own 
domicile; then leaving it, he went jn- 
quiring among the neighbors if they had 
seen his wife, which was generally an- 
swered by ashake of the head or the 
careless monosyllable, No! 
place to another, he sought her dili- 
gently, with a face marked with the 
deepest anxiety, and in inexpressive 
grief, he turned to his own. house, 


having got no clue to the ee ot 
his lost partner. 


The last rays of the evening sun re- 


ceded in dim shadows from the window 


panes, reflecting the stained on the 
wall in many a fairy form. e fire had 
burned down to white ashes, aad was 
out. Every thing remained in its place, 
as if time had forgotten to move, 


twelve hours before, and Willie, as life 


and appetite only lay in the power of 
Bell to confer, had not tasted one mor- 
sel, so lost was he, in her unaccountable 
disappearance. His wandering eyes 
passed from one object to another, as if 
the mind, restless and without determi- 


| nation, sought relief from the burning 


fever of disappointment. There the bed, 
neatly made, and the blankets and ‘pil- 


lows gave an: invitation to reposé.. But 
there were other hs head 


ind of dead march; ‘as. 


ooking wistfully 


From one 
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strange, unaccountable thoughts, 


he sought to drown, in the insipid lethe 


of alcohol. The Boar's Head lane 


being but a few minutes’ walk over the 


clay-ground, Willie was soon placed in 
the midst of his boon companions, all of 
whom had previously become acquainted 
with the singular disappearance of his 
wife, and who felt interested and anxious 
to soothe his disordered mind. There 
might be a dozen of them gathered to- 
gether, in conclave, and each one seem: 
ingly more interested than another, re- 
hearsed their fears and gave their advice. 
One story gave place to another, and 
each gave warm demonstrations of at- 
tachment, and praised the warm, gener- 
ous heart of the subject of his solicitude. 
The landlord was no less mindful in con- 
doling his princely customer, between 
the hurried calls of his avocation. To 
have seen his divided attention, when 
making some grave remarks, and his 
startled attention as the bell was rung 
from some other part of the house; with 
the quick shake of the hand, and the fa- 
miliar nod of his head, as he made his 
exit, were tokens of friendship and sym- 
pathy which called forth the admiration 
and praise of the whole squad. 
Ove quart succeeded another, and 
tale succeeded tale, and all in perfect 
keeping with the mysterious catastrophe 
of the eloped unknown. One recited a 
story of a providential escape and dis- 
covery of a lieutenant’s wife, who was 
supposed to have been carried away by a 
Singalee chief, on her way to Berout, 
which ended in the carriage having 
been broken down, and the lady being 
taken to some neighboring village, 
and kindly entertained bv the natives. 
This and similar anecdotes, tending to 
soothe the forlorn condition of their 
comrade, were told, when mine host of 
the Boar’s Head entered and finally put 
a stop to their speculations by informing 


them that a friend in the bar had just in- 


timated to him that a person, answering 
the description of his wife, had been 

wandering on the banks of the 
Clyde, near the Dominies hole, in a 
seemingly distracted state! This piece 
of intelligence was received with open- 
mouthed consternation, by the whole 
‘company, which had considerably in- 
creased from the time of Willie’s ar- 


rival; and which, for a moment, seemed 


ramparts of that citadel. 
_ age entirely failed him, and falling be- 


to baffle their endeavors ‘and 
tippling propensities. 


Plans, however, were im 
concocted to search the Clyde,onthe 


following morning, with a proposition — 
that they should assemble early for he. 
purpose. 

Willie, almost with grief 
and whisky, sang the double dirge of his 
two wives to the tune of another half 
pint, by the way of drowning his sor- 
rows in the sea of forgetfulness, when 
nigh to midnight he returned to his de- — 
serted home, rather in a zig-z1g manner, 
his legs often running off with his body - 
against the dictates of his best mental | 
calculations. Had it not been for a 
watchman, he might have staggered into | 
one of the clay-pits, and. been drowned 
before his own door. Home he got, 
however, but not being capacitated to — 
undress, he tumbled into bed wholesale, - 
and was soon beyond the reach of 
thought, dreams, or sorrowful reflection. 

His physical system suffering from the 
effects of debauchery, in a few hours 
broke the spell, and Willie feeling him: 
self cold, awoke from the confusion of 
drunkenness with the doubtful recollec- 
lections of his own identity, till his 
reason gradually dawning upon veterans — 


in thé Boar’s Head, clay-pits, watchmen 


and a thousand and one crude ideas of 
the past brought the remembrancé of | 
Bell faintly before him, and all the real- 
ities of her mysterious disappearance. — 
Turning himself round to search out his | 
whereabouts and to ascertain the truth of 
being in his own domicile, which his be- — 
wildered imagination faintly recognized, . . 
he there beheld betwixt him and the 
window, the form of his beloved wife, 
standing erect before, him, reaching up 
her hands as if in the act of saving her- — 
self from a watery grave, with a coun- — 
tenance frightfully distorted. Willie 
had seen many a strange sight, and had 
been one of the forlorn hope at the 
siege of Gusnee, who first gained the — 
Yet, his cour-. 


fore the influence of his debauched and 
otherwise confused energies. he swooned — 
insensibly into a fit of delirium tremens. 


The bright rays of the morning sun 


shed its invigorating beams throughout — 


his dwelling, e’er he recovered from 


of his ine 
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"tree root was. raised from its sand-bed, 


ay 
TALE OF MY DRY NURSE 


< which, with his wife and a thousand 


blue-devils, he had been arrested, tried 
for; murder, and was about to expiate 
his crime, when, in the horrors of death, 
he awoke from a world of’ tormentors, to 
gaze on the old chair, the tea arrange- 
ments, all as they stood twenty-four 
hours before. 

The first thing he did when he got 
out of bed, was to examine the fastening 
of the door. Finding it bolted, as he 
imagined he had left it the previous 


evening, and glancing over the question — 


of the corréctness of the apparition he 
determined in his own mind to keep 
the secret to himself, until he was satis- 
fied as to the certainty of his wife’s 

His associates, true to their promise, 
called upon him about noon, and after 


-partaking of a jolly bumper of whiskey 


each, they set off for the Clyde. 
_ Glasgow Green, during the summer 
months, is a beautifully decorated public 
round, comprising more than five hun- 
red acres, along the borders of which, 
the river Clyde winds its majestic waters. 
Intersecting are finely graveled walks, 
shaded on each side with tall beech and 
elm trees, and beautified with a large 
monument erected to the memorable 
Nelson of Trafalgar notoriety. There 
are, also, beautifully enclosed mineral 


‘springs, known by the name.of Aaron’s 


Wells; and, on the margin of the river 
stands a stately, solemn-looking build- 
ing, called the Dead-house, where boats, 
creepers, baths, and other apparatus are 
always in readiness in case of accident, 
with attendants to look after the unfor- 
tunate. Rewards are also given to any 
person who may, in time df danger, save 
a life, or otherwise secure the body after- 
wards. To this place, Willie and his 
friends were approaching, augmented 
considerably in number by the love of 


reward as wellas sympathy on tbe part 


of the bereaved friends. When the 
superintendent got notice, the boats 
were manned and soon fitted out with 
creepers and harpoons for the search, 
and as quickly plied around the turn of 
the peat-bog, to the fatal hole where 
Domuinie Sampson ended his last struggle 
with a weary, worthless world. Creeper 
after creeper was thrown in the water 
and drawn-to the surface, and many a 


and as quickly dropped in disappoint- 
ment. From Rutherglen bridge to the 
jail, no place was left unsearched, but 
no body céuld be found, except the car- 
cass of a dog, which not coming within 
the precincts of the mortality-reward 
bill, was left a prey to the devouring 
fishes. | 

Weary with fatigue, and the day being 
pretty far spent, they gave up the search 
as fruitless; and poor, forlorn, heart- 


broken Willie returned to his cheerless : 


home, more disconsolate than ever; and 
with all his senses to think over what 
might be his best course to pursue. In 
the multitude of his thoughts, he knew 
not one to whom he could unbosom his 
mind, particularly so, as it was burdened 
with a piece of intelligence which the 
credulous would sport with. Calculating 


on his own former infidelity respecting — 


the unseen and spiritual world, he knew 
that his secret, though true to a cer- 
tainty, would submit him.to the derision 


of all his acquaintances, except Jamie 


Strange. To him he repaired and told 
him his wonderful tale of the apparition, 
the previous evening. 


Jamie heard it with open mouth, and. 


corroborated the truthfulness of the 
declaration, by a number of strange cir- 
cumstances which had come under his 
own observation, and which none but 
himself knew to be true. | 

Mrs. Strange having observed some- 
thing strange in her husband’s appear- 
pearance after Willie had left, inquired 
if there was any intelligence of Bell 
being found; Jamie looking as profound 
as Newton when he discovered the 
Georgium Sidus, waived his wife into 


the room, and after securing the door, 


told her the tale, with due emphasis imi- 
tating the figure of the apparition, as it 
stretched and yawned before Willie, in 
such a ghostly way, that had Mrs. 
Strange been a weakly minded woman 
she certainly would have felt the same 
sensations physically by representation 
as Willie did from reality. 

The strange revelation being ended, 
she raised her eyes to the ceiling, by no 
means reverentially, conveying ane of 
those looks to her husband, which indi- 
cated surprise and discovery, and with- 
out making a reply, lost no time in pay- 
ing a visit to her old friend, whom she 
found stretched on his bed of sorrow. 
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TULLIDGE'S y MAGAZINE. 


The description of his dwelling, was 
what is called a mid-room, having a 
concealed bed-place, and one sleeping 
apartment, which was so constructed, as 
to connect with the adjoining house, by 
a small partition, leaving little more 
than room for a bed. In this recess 
Mrs. Strange looked, when to her utter 
consternation she beheld the body of the 
much lamented Bell lying in the corner 
behind the door. Horror and suspicion 
seized her mind, and the evil genii of 
the dwelling whispered i in her ear, that 
Willie had taken away her life by an 
unlucky hit of his iron hand. 


Passing away from the scene of her 


discovery unobserved, and making a few 
evasive remarks to Willie, whom she 
viewed as a murderer, she quitted the 
house trembling as if she had the ague, 
and hastening over to her husband, 
communicated the direful intelligence, 
with all that feeling, which a good. heart 
could show, for the fate of the one, and 
the death of the other. 

Jamie, after hearing the discovery of 
his wife, stood musing like a statue, on 
the circumstances of the past day upon 


the water; and calling to remembrance 


the anxiety of Willie, when the dog was 
entangled in the creeper ere it was 
drawn to the surface, when it was 
thought to be Bell, could not let himself 
. believe that such expressions of mental 
agony could have been dissembled so 
far without betraying something very 
different than that which he-had ob- 
served in his countenance, had Willie 
been the murderer as supposed; and 
particularly, when he thought of the 
story of the apparition which appeared 
to him so palpable, when narrated by 


Willie, which was told with so much ap- 


of serenity, he concluded if 
ll was dead, she must have died by 
her own hand. 

To end the doubt, however, Jamie 
was determined to find it out, and, in 
rapid haste, made off to Willie’s house, 
where, looking into the recess, he per- 
ceived what his wife had described. 
Armed with more fortitude, he reached 
his hand over upon her body and it 
‘warm, and her pulse beating. 

Willie, unconscious of suspicion, 
raised his head to see who had entered, 
when Jamie, in regular pantomimic 
gesture pointed to the recess. Up he 


started, and both, as if sete with elec- 
tricity, surveyed. the sleeping beauty in 
her retirement. Willie, overjoyed at 
such an unexpected discovery, soon _ 
broke on his wife’s slumbers, by his ex- _ 
pressions of surprise and gladness, who, © 
drawing herself up to a sitting posture, 
and rubbing her red eyes, soon stood 
before them, making the inquiries why 
he had not taken his breakfast, and how 
the fire came to be burnt out? Willie 
could wait for no further interrogations, 
but wrapped in the feeling of her restor- _ 
ation, clasped her in his arms, perfectly 
overjoyed, and kissed her seorched 
mouth, which smelt like the bung-hole 
of an old whisky keg. In the mean- | 
while, Jamie searched the recess and 
found an empty bottle below the pillow, 
and some bread and cheese, which he 


- laid on the table. 


The first expression of thankfulness 
being over, Bell, anxious to relieve 
Willie’s mind concerning her disappear-_ 
ance the day before, made her apology 
to the following effect : 

see, Willie,” said she, ‘when 
I tapped on your window to come to 
breakfast, I had an errand down to 
Balaam’s Pass, and as you were not very 
startling, I thought . I might be back by — 
the time you got up to the house. So 
you see, on the road I fell in with your 
old comrade and shopmate, Pete Lawson, — 
my ain Bob’s brother, who would have 
me, very much against my will, right or 
wrong, go and see his wife, ‘who had. 


brought home a galland braw son that 


morning. So.we had a good dram on 
the head of the concern, and I could 
not come home, and Pete, poor lad, | 
could not leave his wife to come for you, 
—for I am sure he would have loved to 
have had you with us. So home I come, 
last night, to my own house with a half: 
mutchin to give you a glass, when there 
you lay drunk on the bed, so I just took | 
a sup myself, and crept into the empty | 
bed, not to disturb your lordship. ss 
“So Willie, that’s the whole affair, i 
just as it happened. Indeed, I thought 
you were angry at me, and for sya s 


-reason I did not speak.’’ 3 
* Willie, well pleased with the explana: 


tion, frankly forgave her all she had ~ 
done, and Bell kissed Willie and praised 
him, as one of the best men oe ; 
the 
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The discovery of her ladyship soon 
got wing; 
6 to find her in the river, dropped 
“one by one, until the house was 
filled, each one more hearty than 


atl in their congratulations on the 


happy event The whisky went merrily 
round, and every one present told their 
feelings, and expressed their sympathies 
for the lost one! Bell, hearing how 
much she was thought of and extolled 
when dead, joined heartily in the glow- 
ing affections of her well-wishers. And 
Willie, overjoyed, feeling the warmth of 
connubial love, kindling his old frame 
with youthful vigor, declared that the 
misunderstanding was_ just 
another beginning of new feelings and 


_ friendship—never to be forgotten—with 
' gratitude on his part. 


The sun set on their carnival at the 


‘shrine of Bacchus, and next day, to the 


admiration of the sons of Mars, Willie 
and Bell went arm in arm to the Boar’s 
Head tavern, followed by a lengthy 
train of old yeterans, stumping along on 
their wooden legs, and waving their iron 
arms in joyful ‘expression of the happy 


pair whom fate had joined with a 


tie. 


THE GENIUS AND METHODS OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


Shakspedre is not the, mere poet but 
the Solomon of the English race. His 
works are not mere plays, but the Bible 
of all human knowledge and experience. 
He was not the pure poet, as was Spen- 
cer. His genius was complex. He 
blended in one person the supreme poet 
with the supreme philosopher. This 
gives the composit of a Solomon, who 
was to the Hebrews, what Shakespeare 
is to the English speaking peoples. 
The vastness and complexity of his 


genius is only to be comprehended | 


coupled with the vastness of his know- 
It is this coupling and complex- 


ity, indeed,, which give the type and 
quality to his mind and work. He is 
not the unlearned, all-gifted, Shakspeare, 
but the all-gifted and the all- knowing. 
Like -his Iago he ‘‘knows all qualities, 
with a learned spirit, of human dealings’”’ 


and those who had toiled 


or as Emerson has it, he is the ‘‘ best 
head in the universe.’’ He is more, not 
less, than his dramatic critics have 
claimed for him, but he is not a divine 
monstrosity, as the popular notions have 
made him, which caused Coleridge to 
ask concerning him, ‘* What, are we to 
have miracles in sport? Does God 
choose idiots to convey divine truths to 
man?’’ He was not the Medium with 
his band of learned genii behind to in- 
spire him as modern Spiritualists would 
doubtless have us believe,—not God’s 
miracle in the superhuman sense ; simply - 
Nature’s miracle; the most extraordinary 
Mind the world has ever seen, but 
nothing beyond the man;—not the God- 
man among poets, but the all-rounded 
all-sided philosopher and poet whose 
knowledge and learning were the full 
equivalents of his genius,—the “‘ myriad- 
minded Shakspeare”’ in a most literal 
and philosophical sense ; and the civiliza- 
tion which he may so nearly claim as his 
own worl. was the superstructure of his 
vast desi; 

That metaphysical critic, Cole- 


ridge, has said that the Shakspearian 


works are of a different genus from that 
of the writings ot all other poets, and 
we have thought it neither fanciful nor 
extravagant to call the Shakspearian 
canon the Anglo Saxon Bible of human 
nature. It is some such perception as 
this which has caused Ingersol and his 
class to reverently lay Shaks on 
their table above the old family Bible; 
the same perception that induces the 
devout scholar to take him to the closet. 
as the great teacher of human nature ; 
even the orthodox Christian to lay the 
family Bible and Shakspeare side by side; 
the minister to quote him in the pulpit, 

and the actor to make him the. whole 
study of his life. From Betterton to 
Edwin Forest the actor has studied 
Shakspeare in this vein of thought; and, 

though he takes him well digested to the 
playhouse, it is not as he takes there 
other play-wrights, but as the minister 
does his Bible to the pulpit, to teach the 
multitude from its text. From the one 
is taught all divine knowledge, from the 
other all human knowledge. It is this 
all-sufficient and a!l-knowing revelation 
of human nature and human experience, 


which we recognize in the works of 


Shakspeare, that caused Emerson to 
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affirm that he is the father of German 
literature and philosophy. There is 
Shakspearian method and a race illumin- 


- ation in this very affirmation and thought 
of Emerson. The Germans, like the 


tensely hnman. They are incapable of 
revealing the Divine. ‘That was the part 

_ performed by the ‘‘peculiar’’ genius of 
the ancients. Several races possessed it. 
In the Hebrews it was supreme and typi- 
cal. Typically speaking, we say it is. 
Hebrew. It certainly is not Saxon or 
Germanic. This latter race has the ca- 
pacity, the intellect, to spread out the 
well-marked map of all human knowl- 
edge,—to test human nature as a chemist 
does his compounds in the crucible, and 
| to explain their qualities. This race as 
> typified in Shakspeare also the 
blending of seership, but de- 
- tived from the massive metaphysics of its 
t brain,—superior alike to Grecian 
intellect or Hebrew intuition, with the 
scientific capacity to foresee, with near 
exactness, all the possibilities of the 
human unfolding. That Supreme Anglo- 
». Saxon Mind under review which we call 
cs Shakspeare, (but which Judgé Holmes 
and his class, we think more correctly 
expound, with the name of Francis 
Bacon), is to us as the tablet of all pres- 
ent human knowledge and the prophecy 
of all that shall be known hereafter. 
Such is this Baconian-Shakspeare genius 
-—such its capacity and such its quality. 
But ‘there is an element in Shakspeare 
and his works not Saxon, yet which has 
largely made up the constitution of our 
| Saxon poet. It is the Italian element. : 
~~ If Bacon was indeed the real Shakspeare 
oe it were easy to be accounted for, not 
only from his own well-known love of 
{talian studies, but from pre-natal causes, 
his learned mother being passionately 
fond of Italian literature. ‘The same 
race complexity which we know was in 
Bacon we find in Shakspeare, and so all- 

| t was his metaphysics derived from 
this Italian mental fusion with Saxon 


aa corpareality that he sought 


To give to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


‘Pause here to mark the texture of sub- 

} and treatment of the play of 
slet, im accord with what has been | 

said, that Shakspeare is not the Renelaner 


abe: Divine, nor of. 


_English and American people, are in- | 


life, notwithstanding he’ introduces the 
Ghost of the King of Denmark, but the = =—s_—™ 
Revelator of human experience and 
human philosophy. He treads on the — 
boundaries of another world, but never 
crosses the dark line of mystery which 
stretches out in infinite obscurity between _ 

this and the other side, From beyond  —/ 
that obscurity he brings no illumination, 
Even the Ghost obscures rather 
reveals the other world: 


I am thy father's spirit; 

And, for the day, confined to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in my da’ of nature 
Are and purged away. thet 


tell the secrets o, ee. 
I could a tale unfold 


But this eternal blazon musi not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. 


All that we have here revealed i is ‘the 


—**doom”’ of nature, which death and the 


ve bring as the close of mortalknow- sii | 

ge and experience,—this only, except 
a touch of the purgatorial dogma which 
Protestant England had not yet out-. 
grown. But note how lengthy and cir- 
cumstantial is the Ghost concerning. his 
‘taking off’’ and marriage of his 
widow, culminating his narrative—_ 


Thus was 1, sleeping, by a brother's hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen, a 
Cut off even in the blossoms of m ‘sin, 
Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’ 

No reckonin made, Dut sent ta account 
With all my imperfections on my head. 


Big with tragedy of human life at its 
close;- nothing revealing of that which 
is to come! But see how this Baconian 
Bible-maker infuses the gigas of 
this life even into a ghost— 


Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate beast, © 
With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous 
* won to his shameful lust 
The wil of most 


Will sate itself in a celestial bed 
_ And prey on garbage. 
_ It is, however, to that famous 
quy, ‘‘To be, or not to be,” that we 
must go for the peculiar subject andtyp- 
ing of the play of Hamlet. Initwesee . _ 
the.jncubating of Francis Bacon, or of 
one so like unto him that the spose oe, 
mask" falls off and reveals the Bacon- 
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Shakspeare, playwright and manager of 
a theatre, but a Solomon reading his 
book of wisdoms in the temple of human 
experience. 


To be, or not to be, that is the question :— 
Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing, end them ?—To die,—to sleep,— 
No more ;—and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
‘That flesh is heir to,—'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die;—to sleep ;— 


To sleep! perchance to dream;—ay, there's the rub; | 


For in that sleep ot death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause: there’s the respect, 

That makes calamity of so long life: 

For who would bear the whips and “scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pone of despis'd love, the law's delay, 
‘The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient miérit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make | 

With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, 

To groan and sweat under a weary life; 

But that the dread of something after death,— 

The undiscover'd country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns,—puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action.— 


. This soliloquy is of the closet, not of 
of the stage. ‘I'he ghost has vanished— 
has been expunged, in fact, from the 
subject by the philosopher; the theatre 
and the audience. are lost for a while in 
a Baconian revery, and all humanity is 
seen journeying to ‘*the undiscovered 
country, from whose bourn no traveler 
returns.’’ 

. We return to Coleridge’s discovery 
that Shakspeare’s plays have a genus dif- 
ferent from that of the writings of all 
other poets, including the works of the 
dramatists also; but Coleridge did not 
pursue this fine vein of criticism which 


he struck, far enough, or it would have 


led him to greater discoveries. He must 


ave seen in him the Baconian Mind, 


with all its treasures of knowledge and 
wisdoms, and then, perchance Coleridge 
had been the first to affirm that Shaks- 


_ peare and Bacon were one. Moreover, 


not only are Shakspeare’s works of an- 
‘other genus, but he is the conscious cre- 
ator of that genus, so that this wonder 
‘which Coleridge discovered is to be 
aseribed to the learned Master and De- 
signer, rather than to a marvelous spon- 


taneous poetic: gift. Indeed, ‘there is 
more of the philosopher than the poet 
here discovered. 

- Following the vein of criticism opened 
by Coleridge, we affirm that Shakspeare 
understood the drama better than all the 
ancients; that he had tested all the art- 


theory of the Greeks, which is traceable 


in his own methods; that like as Bacon 
did in his philosophy, so Shakspeare set 
the Greek systems asicle as ‘‘unfruitful,’’ 
and created at once hoth a new soul and 
body for the English drama; and that 
it is precisely this new creation, or this 
work of a new genus, which we recog- 
nize as the Shakspearian. =f 

Let us look at the Greek drama, mark 
tts genus and review its methods, and 
then we shall discover the contrast be- 
tween it and the Shakspearian. 


We will take Homer’s works. The 


Iliad is the most perfectly wrought dra- 
matic book in existence. In respect to 
vastness and completeness, not even are 
Shakspeare’s works its equal. _It is evi- 
dent that a play of five acts cannot. be 
the equal of a vast epic poem. But it is 
just in the genus where Shakspeare is su- 
perior to Homer, and the ancient trage- 
dians, A2schylus, Euripides, and Sopho- 
cles, who built upon Homer. 

The epic poem is essentially a great 
drama. Its fundamental idea is per- 
formance. It abounds with action and 
rises to its cast through a series of great 
swelling circumstances developed upon 
the strictest laws of art. Both the per- 
formance and the theme move through 
the most perfect methods that the plastic 
art of the Greeks could invent, and its 


forms and rhythms are like the printer’s 


types.. As for the characters who take 
part in the performance, they are many 
times more numerous than it is possible 
to put in the acting drama. They are 
many individualities brought into the 
performance, or, in theatrical parlance, a 
vast company of the dramatis personz 
are brought on to the stage—principal 
actors who sustain the burden and heat 
of the performance, and the body of 
supports who fill in the action and narra- 
tive and do the preparing work. Ex- 
cept the celestial machinery, there is no 
essential difference between the epic and 
the drama proper, nor in the Greek need 
we except the celestial maciiinery, for 
the gods, the destinies and the overruling 
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as in the mouths of the epic 


The epic, in fine, is the parent | 
of. the drama—that is to say, of the 


_ Grama of the Greek cast. But now we 


to the Shakspearian drama, and 


there we have the departure; the. 


_ mew genus is born into the world. That 


the Greeks were suggestive of art to the 
first English dramatists, there can be no 
doubt; but the apprenticeship passed 
with Marlowe, Greene, and others, and 
“? when with Shakspeare himself we reach 
the Shakspearian drama proper, then 
not Only is a new school of English 
dramatic art évolved, but it is underlaid 
with ainew philosophy, a new,construc- 
tion, NOt only of the art itself, but. of 
the philosophy of nature, and especially 
that involved in human _ performance. 


_“Phis is that which has caused Emerson | 
to affirm that Shakspeare is the father of | 


German literature—German philosophy 
and Coleridge to say that Shakspeare’s 
works differ in genus from those of all 
other poets. It was just in this change 
from the Greek—which is the Homeric 
drama-—to the English, —just this Shaks- 
pearian creation, that brought up the 
controversy between the French and 
ans critics, the one side affirming 
that Shakspeare violated the laws of 
_ aft, and that there is no regular a 
in him. Voltaire called Shakspeare 
Even the’ robust English- 
man, -Dr. Johnson, seems but little to 
have understood Shakspeare’s works. or 
Shakspeare’s genius. He dealt with our 
dramatist as a mere composer, and his 
work as a performance often indiffer- 
oo wrought. Compared with the an- 
 Gients, the author of Cato would have 
esteemed Shakspeare quite a bungler in 
art-and not nearly the equal of himself 
as'a .master, though he might have al- 
lowed something of a superior kind to 
‘him asa wild, uncultivated genius. As 
Emerson says, it was not until Coleridge 
and: Goethe came that any adequate 
criticism appeared, and it is then that 
we discover in Shakspeare the father of 
German literature and philosophy. Col-. 
im critical analysis, per-. 
ceived that Shakspeare set aside the old: 
methods of. the Greeks and invented’ 
new and superior ones ; and our affirmas: 


| and £0, if he underlays his art witha new" a 


philosophy, which’ in ‘time became: the: 


is of German literature, then Wwe must! 
look for the philosopher three centuries: 


ago superior to Plato, and the master © 


art superior to Aristotle. Whoever: he ee 
may be, such an one is to be found in — 


the Shakspearian drama praper, and: 


found, too, just where he departs from: | 
the Greek in the genus and methods: oF See 
his work. 


The epic, though supremely 
matic, is but a drama in heroié 
rative. It is not the original aérion; 
but the story of the action told in mag=: 
nificent swelling verse. At the siege’ of’ 
Troy the real drama was performed; 


ever since it has been but ¢o/d and ré@d? 


in books. At first the poets so/d their 
charming war stories to the warliké” 
Greeks at their Olympic games, afier:’ 
wards the tragedians worked the subjects: 
of Homer into acting dramas for the’ 
stage, but the genus of the work was the 
same—dramatic representations: and-de- 
scriptions in set speeches of nages” 


and characters which had lived in formet® 3 
enerations. Is it not the same in the’ 


hakspearian works ? Nay; we Shall see* 


the creator of types and personages and* 
not the describer and teller the” | 


stories of the dramas of: . 


ages: 
Homer’s characters—Achilles, Hectorj: 


Ulysses, Nestor, Agamemnon, Diomed, 
and the Ajaxes, are not to usin the action 
as’ Homer's creations, but simply per-” 
sonages which he describes, .who lived: 
and wrought in the heroic body: of the’ 
times, generations before Homer lived.: 


Indeed the story is enhanced by the: poet G 


describing them as divine human mon-: 


sters of the golden age to: coo 


Homer’s was but the de ie eh 
Achilles, Hector, Nestor, ‘Ulysses, Dio= 


med, and Ajax, have not been characters: ) 


since the day when Troy was besieged* 
and fell. -What heroic Achilles ‘or wise: 
old Nestor on the stage could fill‘up the» 


part of those characters in the: poems. 
equal to their performance in 
-nal, whether we speak of the ori inal’ ee 

action of the heroes themselves at Thi 


or of the narrative of the . 


in Homer's books? And, even weresits 
to reproduce in .mimicé per... 
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THE GBNIUS AND METH 


even n Richard satisfied, 
and the part of every hero should ‘be 
ed in a manner to command 
plause from an Edwin Forest, a. Booth, 
a Salvini, or a Rossi, it would be but a 
age dramatic pageant of ancient times, 
which the modern world would have 
but ag little personal concern, either 
in its human aseests or its dramatic 
subject, scarcely in fact even in our sym- 
thies. It would, as we have said, be 
no more than a grand and vast ancient 
nt, in its essence and kind not rad- 
ically different from those spectacular 
fairy pieces put upon the stage at Christ- 
mastime. The difference would be chiefly 
in the heroic dignity and epic splendor 
of display, and not in the dramatic 
species. Indeed, in modern times we 
are less akin to the drama of the Greeks 
than we are to Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden, no matter whether we 
look at the Book of Genesis with ortho- 
_ dox eyes or, as skeptics, as a myth of the 
origin and fall of the race. 


But of the Shakspearian drama we take. 


other views. Skakspeare’s plays are as 
modern as they were two or three hun- 


dred. years ago; and, in nearly all re-. 


spects, they are as suited to the stage 
to-day as they were when Barbidge, 
Betterton, or Garrick performed them. 
We may: illustrate by exaggeration, and 
say that Richard III. was horn when Ed- 
mund Kean went up from the Exeter 
circuit to London to fill his engagement 
at Drury. Lane Theatre; that ‘Macbeth 
and King Lear made their advent in Ed- 
win Forest, and that Hamlet was brought 
out in our own day by Henry Irving, or 
the younger Booth. We never think of 
taking Shakspeare’s types and characters 
back to Shakspeare’s day to fit them to 
their generation, or to find an audience 


to whom they are related more than to 


paces Richard III. is our Richard, 
and old Lear a sort of a royal grand- 


father to us all, whose part we take 


against our unnatural aunts who treated 
him with such base ingratitude. Mil- 


lions of the English-speaking peoples. 


have seen Lear who could not have told 
whether he was born before Queen Bess 


or. after, only from the fact that the play 
_Gar- 
rick, it is said, got his finishing concep-. 
tions of.Lear by accidently seeing. an_ 
aoe ja. whom he as an “artist 


was written in Elizabeth’s reign. 


‘recognized the elements of: Lear in his 


madness. It took the madman to teach 
the actor how to study Shakspeare, how 
to read him, how to latanieens him, and 


-how to perform him also; and the mad 


old Lear himself could teach Garrick to- 


day better to study, understand and render. 
him than did the poor old unconscious 


imitator of Lear, who conceived and 
knew more of the wild thoughts and 


moods of madness than the best actor in 
the world. And thus critics review and’ 


actors study and perform and imitate 
their predecessors, yet, still they find 
Shakspeare young and fresh, leading 
them to better comprehensions: of ‘his 
art, broader insights into human nature, — 


and finer performances of his .types of 


character. His works are like the Gen- 
esis of succeeding times: they belong as 
much to us as to our ancestors, they will. 
be the books of Genesis to the Anglo- 

Saxon peoples a hundred generations 
hence. Not to say it irreverently, 
Shakspeare is like the Creator himself, 

and his man and woman are as primitive, 
yet as young and fresh as were our first 
parents when God created them. . God’s 

creatures are always very modern, and to 
every present generation they.seem the. 
most akin.. 
to us than they were to our ancestors, ~ 
and they seem most like ourselves. We 
cannot quite understand our ancestors of 
a thousand years ago, and it is only by a 
historical retrospection, and the logical 
sequence ‘of our race, that we can appre- 
ciate that. a thousand years ago some 
great-grandsire of ours was as our ident- 


| ical self in type, thought and action. It 


is this continuity and identity with our- 
selves that we see in Shakspeare. -Ed- 
mund Kean discovered that he himself 
was Richard. III.; so did the elder 
Booth, and theatrical history is full of 
anecdotes of famous actors losing them- 
selves so completely in their perfor- 
mances as fo de and not to seem the per- 


- sonages they have played. This was par- 


ticularly true of the elders Kean and 
Booth. 

But this continuity of the race, from. 
the past to the ever succeeding present, 
is not realized either in the epic poems: 


‘of the Greeks or in their tragedies, 
‘though it may be confessed that did 
ancient comedies, dealing as they the 
witha present. society—present ‘man: rand 


Man and woman are nearer 
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woman of a real world—did present the | 


body. of the times. . Excepting as a 


beautiful heroic passage what to us is the 


wife of Hector and: her tragic life, yet 
her story is the female gem of the Iliad. 
But take Shakspeare’s Cleopatra. The 
_ last great actress who performed Cleo- 
patra in 1881 was in herself the Cleo- 
patm of Mark Antony. She was of 
the present-and not of the past, if in the 
reverse it should be made to signify that 
_ Cleopatra was of the past and not of the 
present. 
speare is that which all . the critics have 
dwelt so much upon, and which, indeed, 
is in ‘‘everybody’s’’ mouth. Ben 
Jonson as a dramatist supremely appre- 
ciated it: ‘‘He is not of an age but 
for all time.’’ But the critics have not 
sufficiently. emphasised the fact 


new system of philosophy, and out- 


wrought both his subject and types of 


characters with the exceeding /earning of 


the philosopher—exceeding learning of 
all -human nature, as the critics say, but 


we mean in the sense that would place 


Plato.as second to Shakspeare, as he was - 


also in.the English sense second to 
Bacon.. There is the same comparison 
to be instituted in both cases; and it is 


just this Baconian philosophy underlying 


the work that gives us the difference of 

genus between the Greek drama and the 

Shakspearian drama. 
Resting somewhat the review of the 


new system of creative philosophy 


brought into Shakspeare’s works, and 
which we affirm to be the very essence of 
the Shakspearian drama, we may con- 
sider what may be expressed as the dra- 


matic constitution and methods of these 


matchless works. We come to the dra- 
matic art in which we discover a master 
superior to the ancient dramatists, and 
one who changed their methods and sys- 
tem by design because theirs was not 
fruitful.”” 

- In the play of Hamlet Shakspeare gives 
us the two dramatic casts—the Greek 
and the English—his own. It is in the 
scene .of Hamlet and_ the players. 


Hamlet asks his college mates for a 


tragedy (of the Greek model) which he 
professed to have admired: 


One speech in it I chiefly loved : 
“Tete tales Dido. 


| in his elocution, he tires an English 
“audience with a speech which the Greeks. 


This universality of Shak- 
-Hecuba,”’ but, though 


that 
Shakspeare underlaid his works with a. 


The rugged Pyrrhus, he whése sable arms,) 


The actor takes up the theme from 


Hamlet’s mouth and, be he never so fine 


nglish 


would have applauded to the skies. 


‘Even Polonius interrupts and says, ‘‘This 


is too long,’’ which, th Hamlet 
chides, he calls, ‘‘ Come to Hecuba,’’ a 


call since in every actor’s. mouth, as a 
‘sort of criticism u 


n dramatic business. 
The actor of Greek tragedy ‘‘ comes to 
olonius tells 
the actor changes color and has tears in 
his eyes, we are not moved by the dra- 


matic story of Priam’s slaughter. . 


Quickly next we have the Shakspearian 
movement, and, what makes the contrast 
striking, it is in the plain prose form: 
Ham. Polonius.| Good my lord, will you 
see the players well bestowed? you » let 
them be well used: for they are the abstract, and 
brief chronicles, of the time. After your death you 
were better have a bad epitaph, than their ill report 
while you live. | 
Pol. My lord, I will use them according to their 
Ham. Od's bodikin man, much better: Use 
every man after his desert, and who shall escape 
? Use them after your own honor and 
dignity: The less they deserve, the more merit is in 
your bounty. 
Here we have the Solomon of the 
English race in an instant,.with his Bible 
of humanity, with. no more pretentions 
than our modern Paul Pry, when he 
takes his umbrella and starts out to find 
human nature and lesson every one he 
meets. The teachings of Hamlet on 


human conduct have been as household 


words among the common people, text 
to the critics and authors generally, the 
pulpit utters them almost as. Biblical: 
authority, but Priam’s slaughter and: 
Hecuba’s tragic distress is as nothing ta. 
us. Even Hamlet, as soon as the actor 
is off the stage, puts the drama as.a 


And all for nothing! 
For Hecuba! 
What's: Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? | 


But the Hamlet play is no fiction. ‘It 
is more realistic to us than it was to our 
fathers. As Emerson says ‘‘It was not 
until the nineteenth century, - whose 
speculative genius is a sort of living 


sa 


Hamlet, that the tragedy of Hamlet 
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THE GENIUS AND METHODS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


— on ~~ 


could find such wondering readers. 
Now, literature, philosophy and thought 
are Shakspearized.’’ And this too not 
alone by Hamlet, Lear, Richard and 


Macbeth, but by Falstaff, Jaques, ay, 


all of Shakspeare’s creatures, and>what 
is remarkable, ‘‘Shakspearized” perhaps 
more by the minor and ordinary parts of 
the work than by the splendid soliloquies. 


He is the Bible and text book of hu- 


manity from’ the beginning to the end, 
almost in every line—the book of human 
wisdoms, human experience, and _ in- 
tensely human conduct. This is of 
philosophy, not poetry, and if it be 
found in poetic forms most, it is that it 
so happens, and not from its needs. 
Were he writing his dramas to-day he 


Might mot even construct his plays in 


poetic forms, that is to say in blank 
verse, which was in vogue among the 
dramatists of his time, typed from the 
Greek pattern. There is nothing written 
more Shakspearian than Jack Falstaff’s 
parts in prose, nor a character who gives 


‘us more Shakspearian sayings. 


There is another part between Hamlet 


and the players in which Hamlet suggests- 


the contrast between the Greek and 
English drama. It is Hamlet’s instruc- 
tion to the actors on the ‘‘purpose of 
playing, whose end, both at the first, and 
now, was, and is, tu hold, as ’twere, the 
mirror up to nature; to show virtue her 
own feature, scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of the time, his 
Truly so, as a 
dramatic art and profession. But Shak- 
speare dues more. He is more funda- 
mental than the plastic art of drama. 
He is as Nature herself. He holds not 
the mirror up to Nature, which is the pure 
Greek method, but holds Nature herself 
up, that all humanity may look into her 
as the mirror wherein is reflected every 
face and seen the body of all succeeding 


times. Nature is, as it were, manifested 


through Shakspeare and his works; no 


_ text is more expressive of. his dramatic 


philosophy aud art-method than his most 
pithy saying— 


One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin. 


We must view Shakspeare then as a 
rather than as the poet, as we 


: : view Spenser, or as a dramatist, as we 
_ View the Greek. . And as this creator we 


| 


philosopher than the mere poet. Phil- 
osophy is his base, his poetry is but the 
form and efflorescence of his vast struc- 
ture of humanity. Shakspeare’s ‘‘crea- 


tive genius’’—a phrase in every one’s. 


mouth! Let us see what this creative 
genius means, and what are the methods 
and elements of his creations. 
Shakspeare’s dramatic works have both 
a physiological and a metaphysical con- 
stitution. So indeed has also his poetry: 
that is to say, his poetry, like his types of 
personage, has this constitution. In this 
respect no poet was ever like him, and 
no poetry of the same quality and struc- 
ture as his. His poetry itself is as a 
human being. It is masculine and fem- 
inine, and varied as his personages. It 


is, indeed, exactly like his personages. 
It has a perfect physiology—head, face, _ 


eyes, nostrils, ears, mouth, breath, 


speech, blood, veins, bones, sinews, 


tooth, nail, grip;—it walks, it talks, it 
thinks, it listens; it is joyous, sad, pas- 
sionate, loving, jealous, beautiful and 


deformed phvsiologically as well as met- 


aphysically. All that can be said of the 
human creation can be affirmed of 


Shakspeare’s drama; all that there is in | 


the human creation is in his poesy. He 
is the only one who has created as Nature 
creates; the only one, in fact, of the 
poets who has fully understood what 
dramatic creation means; and in this he 
is not-only more philosophically knowing 
than all the rest, but a greater master of 
the creative art. Let us take his Rich- 
ard III, which is the most idiosyncratic 
of his characters, and see how exactly he 
creates like Nature and develops like 
Nature from the beginning to the end of 
his work. 

The play of Richard the Third is es- 


sentially and strikingly different from — 


Hamlet, both in the texture of the piece 
and the physical and metaphysical mould 
of its chief personage. ete 

Richard and Hamlet are antipodes— 
opposite in their outgrowths of mind and 
body. The ‘‘lean and hungry Cassius” 
may be taken as the contrast of Hamlet 
the Dane, in his: iron Roman stamina, 
and direct executiveness of character. 
But Hamlet and Richard have the same 
great metaphysics forcing out in opposite 
manitestations, while their physical 
make-up bears the same strongly marked 
contrast. Hamlet’s growth is natural 
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OLLIDGR'S QUARTERLY “MA GALINA. 


and happy from birth, and the distemper 
of his mind is sudden and brief; but 
Richard; who is the reverse, is morbid 
from the cradle. Like all heady, over- 
weening cripples, he is daring and ma- 
lignant, and so accustomed to torture in 
_ themselves, as to hold what they inflict 
upon others in light esteem. Here is. a 
picture of Richard: 
‘ But I, that am not shap‘d for sportive tricks, 
~ Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ; 
.I, that am rudely stamp’d and want love's majesty 
- To strut before a wanton, ambling nymph ; : 
I, that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, — 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
- Deform’d, unfinished, sent before my time 
. Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
_ And that so lamely and unfashionable, ; 
‘That dogs bark at me as I halt by them; 
.Why, I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
- . Have no delight to pass away the time, | 
_ Unless to spy my shadow in the sun, 
And descant on mine own deformity. 


is Richard’s. physical portrait by 
himself, so strikingly word-painted that 
an. artist could copy it as from a living 
original, 

. Here is Hamlet : | 
The courtier’ tier's, soldier's, scholar's eye, tongue, sword 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form. 


_ What pictures of comparison! Who 


would assign to Richard the role of a 


lover? Yet take his famous scene with 
Lady Anne, and the soliloquy that 
follows : 
‘Was ever woman in this humor won? 
(44 Rave for, net her tong.) 
‘Ido mistake my person all this while; 


Upon my life she finds, altho’ I can not, 
Myself to be a marvelous proper man. 


Mark Antony, though the hero of a 
tragedy whose very voluptuousness gives a 


coloring atid frenzy of passion, is not so 
much a type among suitors as Richard. 
It is Cleopatra that types the play, not 
Antony. He ister demigod of martial 
fame and warlike majesty. SS 

—-But who, of all the characters of the 
tragedy of Richard the Third, plays the 
lover? Richard. himself —the crook- 
back’d Gloster, ‘‘ deformed, unfinished” 
sO monstrously throughout, that the 
**dogs bark,’’ at him as he ‘‘halts by 
them ;”’ he is the ladies’ man in the ac- 
tion of the tragic drama. A marvelous 
type is he in love-making. Hamlet him- 
_ self, who has given Polonius his evidence 


—Gloster himself. 


‘*heaven in‘a lady’s lap,’ and commits. 
abundant extravagance in her grave; is 
not Richard's match; nor is even the 
youthful. and gallant. Romeo himself. 
Richard ‘can out-charm them all through | 
the very deformities. of his mind and 
body. One is inclined to question — 
Shakspeare’s fidelity to nature in making — 
Richard so potent to win a lovely wo- 
man, and under the circumstances that 
he won the Lady Anne; but we are the 
next moment brought to the subtle con- 
sistencies of our great dramatist’s con- 


‘ceptions by remembering that the serpent _ 


has irresistible charms, and hideousness 
a potency mesmeric tothe susceptibilities 
of a-béautiful woman more than to any 
other. Have we never seen a hunch- 
back with a queenly-looking wife, and 
wondered? It is true the fascinating 
poet Pope failed to win his highly gifted 
‘‘Lady Mary’’—his ‘‘Sappho.” But 
then he failed because she was Sappho | 
and not Venus. Lady Wortley Mon- . 
tague was a woman of mind, a model 
writer, and innovator. She was, more- 
over, a witty casuist, and could have 


‘helped Gloster satirize himself, atid 
have descanted with him on his deforni- 


ity; and’ consequently, the charm of hid- 
eousness and the witchcraft of his 
tongue would have been lost upon the 
woman whom the disappointed Pope 
called the ‘‘slip-shod Sybil.” . But 


Shakspeare has not given Richard such 


foil as Lady Montague. Too yreat a 
master was he in conception for. this. 
Shakspeare had Richard in himself; and 
understood his consistencies in déform- — 
ity. It is Gtloster’s deformity that 


‘makes all the paradox we see, and the 


whole action of the play grows out of 
this: Richard, evolves himself and his 


actions out of his body, upon the de- 


formity of which he takes every oppor- 
tunity to descant. Shakspeare has 
worked Hamlet out of the distemper of 
his mind, Richard out of the distemper 
of his body. .Another feature in the de- 
velopment is, that the idiosyncrasies 
of the play and his very shaping of the 
historical action are worked upon a text 
not Richard 
growing out of the play, but the’ play — 
growing out of Richard; sot himself 
evolved in his actions, but his actions | + 
worked upon the pivots of hishumpsand' 


many ‘deformities: . Whatever Gi 
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THE GENIUS AND METHODS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


might have been physically, and: in lit- 
eral history, he must be in Henry the 
Sixth and. King Richard the Third just 
what Shakspeare has made him, without 
the absence of any circumstance or 
mark of his personal deformity. See 
the illustrations: 


' King Henry. The owl shrieked at thy birth, an 
The night crow cried, aboding luckless time;. 

Dogs howl'd, ahd hideous tempests shook down 


trees ; 
The raven rooked her on the chimney’s top, 
And chattering pies in dismal discord sung, 
Thy mother felt more than a ‘mother’s pain, 
And yet brought forth less than a mother’s hope; © 
To wit,*-an indigest, deformed lump, 
Not like the fruit of such a goodly tree; 
Teeth hadst thou in thy head when thou wast born, 
To signify,—thou cam’'st to bite the world: 
And if the rest be true which I have heard, 
Thou. cam’ st— 
Glo, T'll hear no more;—Die, prophet, in thy 
or was I ordain’d. 3 
Down, down to hell, and say, I sent thee thither. 
[Stabs him again. 
I that have neither pity, love, nor fear. _ 


Now -mark the immediate transition 
and the'association of his deeds with his 
person and ill-shaped circumstances of 
his birth: 


Indeed, ‘tis true that Henry told me of; 

For I have often heard a mother say, 

I came into the world with my legs forward; 

Had I not reason, think ye, to make haste, 

And seek their ruin that usurp’d our right? 

The midwife wondered; and the women cried, __ 
O, Jesus bless us, he is born with teeth! > 
And so I was; which plainly signified— _ 

That I should snarl, and bite, and play the dog. 
Then since the heavens have shap'd my body so, 
Let hell make crook'd my mind to answer it. | 

I have no brother, I am like no brother: boo 
And this word—love, which graybeards call divine, 
Be resident in mén like one another, 

And not in me: I am myself alone. 


Anatomize the plays of Henry the 


Sixth and Richard the Third, put all” 


the bits of Gloster’s action and develop- 
ment together, and see if you have not 
_ the exact counterpart of Richard’s per- 
sonality, with a chain of association of 
he circumstances of his birth, and his 
_ hastening on to the stage of life with his 
crooked legs foremost. And then his 
hump, which was ever going like his 
character, in the opposite direction of 
his legs! 

“This shoulder was ordain’d so thick to heave ; 

And heave it shall some weight, or break my back, 
“he fancy of his hunch breaking his 
own’-back} It was that all his deform- 


ities were signg of his ordinations. He 


is ever using the word ‘‘ordained” when 
speaking of any of them, and all in re- 
ference to something they typified in his 
character and action. He had a shoul- 
der ‘‘ordained so thick to heave,’’ but 
that hunch was a kingdom, and he would 
heave it, or ¢## should break his back. 
But his kingdom, like himself, was to be 
monstrously wrought out, and not ot 
blessed issue and fair proportions. The 
very laying down of his programme of 
usurpation was upon the basis and prin- 


ciples of his physical malformation. His 


deformities, and their circumstances, he 
arranged into an index, and was ever 
consulting it. From this he drew his 
conceptions and his promptings. He 
must have had a large brain and great: 
metaphysical capacities; but he thought 
not through the organism of his~brain, 


but through the hideous organism of his » 


body. His hump was a mountain of 
ambition with a kingdom on it; his 
crooked legs the symbols of his crooked 
purposes; his teeth at birth plainly sig- 
nified that he should snarl, bite, and play 
the dog, and all other signs of his mon-. 
strous make-up were to him Nature’s evil 


oracles of his ordinations, which he re- _ 


solved to fulfil with a hideousness of 
mind in exact likeness of his body. | 

See in the following, from Act III., 
Sc. 2, of Henry the Sixth, how Gloster 
unfolds himself for the after-action of 
the two plays, and according to his con- 
stant photography of self-deformity of 


_body and mind as the index of develop- 


ment: 


_ Ay, Edward will use women honorably. 
Would he were wasted, marrow, bones and all, 


‘That from his loins no hopeful branch shall spring, 
To cross me in the golden time I look for! 

And yet, between my soul's desire and me 

(The lustful Edward’s title buried), 

Is Clarence, Henry, and his young son, Edward, 
And all the unlook’d-for issue of their bodies, 

To take their rooms ere I can place myself! 


This is how Richard, like Hamlet in 
‘*To be, or not to be,’’ proposes his sub- 
ject; and how much like a hunchback 
he does it. ‘*‘Would he were wasted, 
marrow, bones and all,’’ is crowded with 
Gloster’s teeth and humps. Now for 
the development : 


A cold premeditation for my purpose! 
(His hunch is going one way; and his 
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LOLLIDGE’S QUARTERLY 


feet, that came into the world first, 


tread, 


off; 
wish the crown, being so far off; 


Flattering me with impossibilities. ‘ 
Another of Richard’s crooked bits one 


may be certain is coming before he reads 
the text farther. 


Well, say there is no kingdom then for Richard ; 
What other pleasure can the world afford 
I'll make my heaven in a lady's lap, ES 
And deck my body in gay ornaments, 


And witch sweet ladies with my words and looks— | 


~ O miserable thought! and more unlikely, 
Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns. 


_ Yet Gloster knows better; he is but 
twisting himself. He is not here wooing 
the Lady Anne, or he would ‘‘take her 
in her heart’s extremest hate,’’ and with 
no friends to back his suit, but the plain 


devil and dissembling looks’’—win her. © 


He is chasing his humps, and not the 
Lady Anne, and that’s why Gloster has 
brought up the view of a heaven ina 
lady’s lap, just to heighten their effect; 


a “for, like Shakespeare, Richard is a dram- 
oe He wants them especially now, 


atist, 
for all- his heaviest arguments he hangs 
upon them. Of course they come di- 
rectly after a picture of beauty; and 
thus we have them in the very next lines: 


Why, love forswore me in my mother's womb; 

not deal in soft laws, 

She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe, . 

To shrink mine arm up like a withered shrub : 

To make an envious mountain on my back, 

Where sits detormity to mock my body ; 

To shape my legs of an unequal size ; 
To disproportion me in every part, 

Like to a chaos, or an unlick’d bear-whelp, 

That carries no impression like the dam. 

And am I then a man to be belov'd? 

O, monstrous fault, to harbor such a thought ! 


Think not that Richard has fallen into 
a vein of sentimental moralizing. Give 
him not your -passing sympathy, that 


nature has made him up so ungenerously | 


that none may love him. He asks it 


not. He is in his glory now. He is 
reaching high for something, and he has 


climbed his: deformities after it. 
monstrous !’’ is reached; the transition 


to his climax follows with crooked great-. 


‘mess of character, that is itself a type of 


‘ 


not failed. 


But to. command, to.check, to o'erbear such 
As are of better person than myself, = 
And, whiles I live, to account this world but hell, 
Until my misshap'd trunk that bears this head, 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. = 


He has it now. He knows he has it. 
But he has something more to develop, | 
and he starts off in hypocrisy with a lie, 
that he brings up on purpose to master. 
How naively (no pun upon the word) he | 
opens his counter-subject : 


_ And yet I know not how to get the crown; as 


For many lives stand between me and home. = 


But this only to close with his great 
master subject, Richard himself: 


Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile; 
content to that which grieves my heart; 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 
And frame my face to all occasions. aad Wa 
I'll drown more sailors than the mermaid shall, 
I'll slay more gazers than the basilisk; 
I'll play the orator as well as Nestor, _ 

Deceive more slyly than Ulysses could, 

And, like a Sinon, take another Troy ; 

I can add colors to a : 

Change shapes with Proteus for advantages, 

And os the murd’rous Machiavel to school. 


Can I do this, and cannot get a crown? 
Tut! it down, 


were it further off, I'll pluck eh 
As I study this bustling hunchback 

from the text of two plays, Henry VI. 
and King Richard the Third, both of . 
which are partly blended on the stage, I 
find myself asking whether or not John 
P. Kemble did see Richard himself in 
Kean,.or whether Junius Brutus Booth 
was completely successful as Richard the 
Third. The great triumphs in the'char- 
acter, won by Kean and Booth, might | 
have been all that we think them to have 
been, and yet one can not help querying. 


just here, Did they realize all that Rich: 
_ard describes himself in the last passage? 


There is the text in its fulness and ghal- . 


ity in the body of the plays to fl — 


in with personation. Shakspeare has 
When -'does he fail? 
His mind has been characterized as 
‘‘many-sided,’’ ‘‘Protean ;’’ and Richard 
can likewise *‘change shapes with Proteus 
for advantages.” Shakspeare seems to 
have put all his mind in its metaphysical 


force into a Richard to see how it would : 
evolve itselt through humps and mom 
‘strous concomitants of every kind,and 


‘he has made Gloster develop ‘himself 
with. a3:much artfulness and due 
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THE GENIUS AND METHODS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
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himself composing the play. No charac- 
ter gave Shakspeare so much of his own 
scope as a dramatist as that of Gloster, 
and it takes him through several histori- 
cal actions to completely bring him out. 
Shakspeare in himself bears no resem- 
blance to Richard. He is more like 
Hamlet or the magician Prospero. Yet 
into which of his characters has he put 
so much of his dramatic capacity and 
transmigrative nature as into his hunch- 
back? Our dramatist had a legion 
within himself, See how he has heaped 
characters into Richard! All the others 
of his characters he has created units. 
Gloster he has made a plural. Would 
you select him in his scenes with the 
Lady Anne, then you have him in a 
marvelous type indeed.. Great actors 
can make their very best hits in those 
scenes, though of course not manifest 
their most forcible and exciting action. 
Our women play Romeo; they even at- 
tempt Hamlet; but what woman can 
play Richard to Lady Anne? Indeed, 
too often do. our star male players bur- 
lesque him in it, because they are not 
equal to the part. Or would you have 


him in his epitome of compounds, as 


described in the last quoted passage? 
Then~ he. is Nestor, Ulysses, Sinon, 
Proteus, and the easy master who can ‘‘set 
the. murd’rous Machiavel to school.’’ 


He can. smile, and murder while he | 


smiles ; cry content at that which grieves 
his heart ; wet his cheeks with artificial 
tears ; frame his face to all occasions; 
drown more sailors than the mermaid ; 
slay more gazers than the basilisk. He 
is @ more complete Satan than Milton’s, 
though not so much out of a human 
form, nor extended so hugely into an 
infinite conception. 

‘Byron, in his ‘‘ Deformed  Trans- 
makes Arnold the hunchback 
say, “Deformity is daring.’’ Richard is 
daring personified. But Arnold the 
hunchback was a weakling to Gloster the 
hunchback. Richard would not have 
changed his body for his desired king- 
dom. All that he was, and did, and 
aimed.for grew out of his body, and he 
loved his deformity better than a woman 
loves her beauty; for as in her loveliness 
rests her charm and her victory, to in 
his hideousness were nascent his great- 
ness and daring. He dared to be what 
he w to be honest: to himself 


_and true to himself, for himself was the 
deformity, and he lived up to it with a 


strange conscientiousness. Impiousness 
was a species of religion to him. He 
was of his father the devil, and never at 
any time disowned his parentage, and 
his expression ‘‘ordained’’ was never 
used in hypocrisy; it was ever when he 
was most earnest. 

Let me offer as the closing view the 


‘abstract of Richard, from the action and 
development of three plays. 


One can 
not fail to see. the Aunchback Gloster 
throughout, and note how much like 
Shakspeare he is working upa drama : 


~ @Q. Mar. He is arrested, bet: will aot obsy. 
His sons, he says, will give their words for him. 
York. Will you not, sons? * 
Edw. Ay, noble father, if our words will serve. | 
“aa And if our words will not, our weapons. 
shall. 


This is in the closing act of the sec- 
ond part of Henry VI. It is the first 
time that Shakspeare introduces Richard, 
and how much you have him at once. 
His next is characteristic, but pass. on to 
this : 

Y. Clif. And so to arms, victorious father, 

To quell the rebels and their ‘complices. 

Rich. Fye! charity, for shame! speak not in spite, 
For you shall =~ with Fesu Christ to-night. 

Y. Clif. Foul stigmatick, that’s ‘more than thou 


canst tell. 


Rich. If not in heaven, you'll surely sup in hell. 3 


No play of words is this; it is the 
daring of a great deformity in its mastery 
opening the drama of Richard’s am- 
bition—the kingdom of York, for Glos- 
ter to reach. The next play opens | with 
York—the ‘‘White Rose ’’—victorious. 
See how the hunchback comes on in the 
action. Edward shows his father his 
bloody sword as proof of his day’s work; 


| Montague shows York the Earl of Wilt- 


shire’ s blood; but this is Richard: 


Speak thou for me and tell them what I did. 
[ Throwiug down the Duke of Somerset s head. | 


York is led by Warwick to the throne; 


King Henry enters, and then follows a 
war of words between the rival houses of 


York and Lancaster, Here is youn 
hunchback Richard’s way of settling a . 
dispute: 


K. Henry. When I was crown'd I was but uine 
months 
Rich, You are old enough now, and -yet, me- 
thinks you'lose. 
Father, tear the crown from the usurper’s head, 
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hei impetuous hunchback’ is 
the diadem, and he can not wait. a 
_ «Rich, Sound drums and and the ki 
fy. trumpets, a king 
_ He can not argue, except the argument | 
Me like himself, as in the next scene. 
Henry, as a compromise, confirms to 
- York and his heirs the kingdom after his 
death. But Richard was more than 


Louis Napoleon’s equal in disposing of 


bonds and oaths. 
Scene 2 opens: 


Rich. Brother, though I be youngest, give me 
leave. 


Zdw. No, I can better play the orator. 
Mont. ‘But I have reasons strong and forcible, 


York enters, and demands the reason 
of their quarrel, which Edward says is 
‘*but a slight contention ’’ and the father 
asks, ‘‘ About what ?”’ 


, father, which is yours. 
Work, ‘Mine, boy, not till King H be dead. 
Rich. Your right depends not on his li or death. 


Edward comes next? and then York, 
**I took an oath that he should quietly 
reign ;” to which the straight-grown Ed- 
ward rejoins, ‘‘ But for a kingdom any 
Oath may be broken; I’d break a thou- 
sand oaths to reign one year.” See 
Richard in the reverse: 


‘Rich. No; God forbid, your grat’ 
forsworn, 


York. I shall be, if I claim by o 
_ Rich. I'll prove the contrary i you'll hear me 


Henry had none, but did usurp the place; 


that ‘twas he that made you to depose, a 


Your oath, my lord, is _ and frivolous ; 
Therefore to arnis ! 


_ Does Richard in the next reach for 
Edward or for Richard? Is he not fur- 
ther developing himself and his drama? 


fullied it, for Richard 
never lays out a plot for himself: that he 
does not fill in. His to. 


Tears, 


[Aside.]..To say the truth, so Judas 
All bail! when he has nieasit : 


I sent the hither,” 
last act;: ful lis it... 
York. ‘Richard, enough {wit be eng or 


~The hunchback is ‘the soul of all. 
‘How much ‘‘deformity is daring’ see 
in the necessity of taking the Sai 

York. What, with five thousand mena 

Rich. Aye, with five hundred, father, oy OREO 


Take the father’s description of Rich- | 
ard’s conduct in the battle ; : 


Three times did Richard meke a lene to me... 
Aud thrice cried, Courage father, 


Richard cried, Char, rou 


sceptre, ‘or an earthly 


One human love was in ‘i heart. : It 
was for his father. He was not all dross. 
His lament is fine, but like himself: = _- 


I can not weep; for all my body's moisture « 
Scarce serves to quench my furnace-burning 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart's : 


burden ; | 
For self-eame wind tilat I should spesk withel 
Is kindling coals, that fire all my breast, Pe 
And burn me up with flames that tears would 

would quench. 
To is to make less the depth of grief; | 
en, for babes ; blows and revenge for me! 
Richard, I bear thy name; 


_Or die renown'd by attempting 


‘Richard works up by his 


desing: the next movement of the great’ 
drama, the. house of. York 
triumphant. He also is afterward: more: 


than a:match for the king-maker War-* 
wick, when he rebels and turns to the. 
side of Queen Margaret. But pass from 


‘Richard's daring and mastery to another 
of his phases. Here is Gloster, when; 


King Edward is trying to tig into the: 
city of York as its duke, ‘ 


Gios. aside Bat when the fox hat once got in his 
He'll 300n find means to make bis body follow. . 


Edward's: ‘throne is establi 
at the end of the third play of Henry 


the king his son to rd 


to kiss : 


And that I love the ree fom whence thou spranget, 


Witness the loving kiss I give the fruit. AS ae 


kiss’ 
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“woul Gad my heart were in, he 
for this world. 


To call this simple hypocrisy i is boyish 
ctiticism in an analysis of character. 
Richard is earnest—earnest everywhere, 
and honest ; but he is always bringing 
out deformities ; and you are likely to 
get a reverse deformity "aires af- 
terward : 


Tell setes thes God bids us do good for evil ; 
And thus I clothe my naked vgs 

With old odd ends, stolen forth of holy writ, 
_ And seem a saint when most I play the devil. 


That is it; he is playing the devil for 
a great earnest end, not the hypocrite, 
and he is kindly hiding it from others, 
not himself. ‘Too impious for tame 
hypocrisy is this: 


1 do not know that Englishman alive 


_With whom my soul is any, jot at odds, 
More than the infant that is born to-night: 
a thank my God for my humility. | 


vols not this deformed : 


K Richard. But didst thou see inn dead? 
Be I did, my lord. 
Rich And buried, gentle ? 
this: | 
Strike alarum drums ! 


Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women 
Rail op the Lord's anointed ! ‘Strike, I say! 


Let the reader compare this physio- 
logical development of the character of 
foccorey ‘the Third, with Bacon’s essay 

Deformity 


commonly even with na- 


“Deformed persons are 
ture; for, as nature hath done ill by them. so do; 


by nature, being for the most part (as the Scrip- 
ture.saith) ‘‘void of natural affection ;"’ 
have their revenge of nature. Certainly, there is a 
consent between the body and the mind; and where 
nature erreth in the one she ventureth in thé other: 
“Ubi peccat in uno, periclitatur in altero.”” But 
because there.is in man an election, touching the 
frame of his mind, and a necessity in the frame of 
his , the stars of natural inclination are some- 
times o by the sun of discipline and virtue ; 
‘Uegentors it is good to consider of deformity, not as 
a sign which is more deceivable, but as a cause 
‘seldom faileth of the effect. Whosoever heth 

any: thing fixed in his person that doth induce con- 
tempt, hath also a perpetual spur in himself ‘to 
rescue and deliver himself from scorn; therefore, 
all. deformed persons are extreme bold; first, as in 
their own sarge as being exposed to scorn, but, 
Mpapegoess of time, by a general habit. Also, it 
rreth in them industry, and especially of this kind, 
to watch and observe the weakness of others, that 


“sapesions, jealousy: towards , as 


persons 


asleep, as never believing 


and so they | 


upon Napoleon ; 


they should be im possi 
bility cladenaceniaie till they see them in 
so that upon the matter, in a great wit, deformity is 
an advantage to rising. 


JOSEPHINE, WIFE OF NAPOLEON 
AND EMPRESS OF FRANCE. 


BY HANNAH T. KING. 

There is something in the biographies 
of celebrated men and women, that is 
ever most interesting and instructing. 
In reading them they hold up, as. it were, 
a mirror, by which we can compare and 
test ourselves in some measure, though 
with adifference. We see how they have 
enjoyed,. how they have suffered, how 
bravely they have fought and struggled 
through the battle of life, and how ad- 


mirable and worthy of imitation they 


have been through all. 

The Empress Josephine is decidedly 
one of those characters. Her life is full 
of singular and extraordinary events, 
even to a perfect romance. Her course 


onward and upward, .till she stood 


the most exalted woman in Europe—yea, 
the world! Her beauty, her grace and 
elegance, her refinement, her affability. 
to all, whether high or low, won friends 
for her in every phase of her echequered 
life; even in prison, awaiting the an- 
nouncement of her death-warrant, under 
it command ot Robespierre, the presid- 

demon of the French revolution, 


" this delightful affability never forsook 


her, and she was the comforter and the 
mother of all the ladies. who weré her 


‘companions in that den of misery, made 


so by man’s diabolical authority. In 
all these awful scenes she was ever the 
noble, sweet, womanly woman! But I 
am anticipating. Josephine was born at 
St. Pierre, the capital of Martinico, on 
the 23d of June, 1757. Her mother 


- dying early, she was fondly reared by an 


aunt, who loved her as her own child. 
She received a liberal education, includ- 
ing some accomplishments, drawing, 


‘painting and music, the harp being her 


favorite instrument. She was a beautiful 
reader, her voice being sweet and har- 
monious, and like the harp of David on. 
the troubled mind of Saul, the jealous 
and: of Israel, this 
is known to have wrought powerful 

his own admission: on. 
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** the’ applause of the French people 
‘sounded to my ear sweet as the voice of 
Josephine! ”’ 

- When quite a girl she was walking one 
day with a party of young ladies, when 


they observed a gypsy ‘‘telling fortunes’’ 


to a group of voung girls who were 
gathered round her. When Josephine 
and her companions drew near, the Sybil, 
as soon she fixed her eyes upon her, ut- 
‘tered a loud exclamation, and almost by 
force seized her hand, and appeared 
greatly agitated. Josephine was amused, 
and said, ‘‘Do you discover anything 
extraordinary in my destiny?” “ Ves, 
yes,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ you will be mar- 
ried early; you will love each other, but 
still that union will bring you sorrow, 
and you will become a widow, and will 
pass through scenes of sorrow not often 
experienced ; and after a time you will 
become Queen of France! That is your 
destiny.’’ She heard and received this 


wonderful news with the mirth and in-. 


credibility of a merry, happy girl; but, 
as time rolled on, the words took, as it 
were, a form, and became so impressed 
upon her by the events of her young 
life, that she came to regard their fulfill- 
ment as a matter of course. 

On the completion of her sixteenth 
year she became the wife of the Vicomte 
Alexander Beauharnais. This was the 
first step in her destined greatness. She 
loved this man with all the devotion of 
her nature, and he fondly and truthfully 
reciprocated the beautiful sentiments of 
dove. She in time bore him two chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter, and these 
‘children seem to have been almost idol- 
ized by their parents. Her son was 
named Eugene, and in years to come 
was made Viceroy of Italy ; her daughter 


‘Hortense subsequently became Queen of | 


Holland. 
Now were rehearsed the scenes of that 
t and awful revolution, which en- 
France ! 
~ Beauhatnais belonged to the aristo- 


cracy, and that was all that was needed — 


to bring him under a ban; _ he was ar- 
‘rested by order of the Committee, and 


thrown into prison, he being accused of 


conspiracy. 
__ During this sad period, Josephine and 
her children experienced great privation, 
‘but her kind aunt took them - ‘to her 
home, and provided for thew. | 


grief: 


the situation.’’ 


At this time there were 
tions of innocent persons—a blood- — 
thirsty spirit had posséssion of the rulers 
of the revolution, Josephine herself . 
was now seized and thrown into prison, 
—the Convent of the  Carmelites. 
During these days of unutterable agony 
nearly eight thousand individuals were — 
deliberately slaughtered by a Jacobine 
mob in the various prisons of Paris! 
and in a few weeks the husband. of 
Josephine, unheard, untried, and noth- 
ing proved against him, save the sus- 
picion of bad men, was ordered for 
execution, and on the 24th of July, 1795 
it was carried into effect. A few hours 
only snatched Josephine from a similar 
fate, the death warrant had been issued, 
and she must have died on the morrow, 
had not the Dictator, the wicked, the 


cruel Robespierre, fallen on the night of 


the 26th. Josephine received the last 


letter of -her husband with a lock of his 
hair, that he had PURCHASED from the 


executioner for her. Some weeks after 
his death, and after reading it, and 
copying it for her aunt, she added a ee 
I will Ave to cherish his memory, to 
educate our children, to love you much 
my dear aunt, and my friends-a little.’’ 
The same day that she received the 
knowledge of her husband’s fate, she 
was told to prepare herself for death, as 
she was to be removed to the Concier-_ 
gerie on the roth and thence to the 
guillotine. Several ladies were her com- 
panions in the awful prison of the:'Con- 
ciergerie, and hearing the order to 
Josephine to prepare for death, they 
were lamenting and weeping dreadfully. 
At length Josephine exclaimed that there 
was not even common sense in their 
that she should not die, but 
should yet become Queen of France! | 
One of the ladies then said with some- | 
thing of resentment, ‘‘why then do you 
not appoint your household? ‘Ah! 
that is true, I had forgotten,’’ exclaim 
Josephine, ‘‘well, my dear lady, you sh 
be my maid of honor—I promise you 
Upon this all the ladies 
wept more, for they thought her. trials 
had disturbed her reason. Josephine 
told this in after years to her ladies, and 


added, that she did not affect a‘courage _ 


that she did not feel, for she felt per- 
suaded that her oracle was about: to. be 
realized. 
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her children suffered much poverty and 
privation, and were relieved by kind 
‘friends, chiefly ladies. She, herself says, 
‘‘To Madame Dumolin, I was indebted 
for daily bread.’”” | 

.»: Time rolled on. Napoleon had ina 
measure redeemed France from the fear- 
ful state, consequent upon the revolution. 
Josephine had met him once or twice in 
assemblies, and been introduced to him, 
but no intimacy had been formed be- 
tween them. At this time Bonaparte 
was. made general-in-chief of the army 
of the interior, and commandant of 
‘Paris.. In this latter capacity it was that 
the new general first obtained a particu- 
lar. interview with Josephine. As mili- 
itary governor of the capital he had 
been.charged with disarming the citi- 


zens. In this way the sword of the - 


Vicomte de Beauharnais had come into 
the posession of General Bonaparte. 

. Eugene, the son of Josephine, whose 
temperament, though reserved, was en- 
thusiastic, and whose reverence and 
admiration of his father’s character had 
already taken deep root in such a dis- 
position, learning this-fact, determined 
Om recovering so precious a relic. 
Though only a boy of fourteen, he pre- 
sented himself with boldness, and ad- 
-dress, at the levee of the commander- 
in-chief, requesting the restoration of 
his father’s sword. The countenance 
_and frank bearing of the boy pleased the 
young soldier, who immediately, with 
his own ‘hand, restored the object of 
filial solicitude. Kissing the sword, 
Eugene thanked him with a flood of 
grateful tears, calling him his indulgent 
‘benefactor—and all this in a manner 
so simple and touching, that General 
Bonaparte was charmed with his be- 
‘havior, 

the morrow Madame de Beauhar. 
‘Nais called at the Hotel of Headquarters 
.to:thank the general for his condescen- 
“sion. to her son.’ Bonaparte returned 
_ the visit. He was a man of most fastid- 
- ous taste, but was at once charmed with 

the graceful manner of Josephine, an 
- from that time a friendship sprang up 
~between them that never ceased but 
_ with their lives. 

» Napoleon and Josephine were married 

9 = March gth, 1790, by the revolutionary 


forms at that time in force. Twelve | 


days after, he. set. out for Italy as com- 


mander-in-chief of the republican armies 
in that country. His numerous letters 
to her during that remarkable campaign 
breathe the most romantic passion, ex- 
pressed in the most ardent language. 
During his absence she led a life of seclu- 
sion, devoted to the education of her 
children; she was the most loving 
mother, and her children returned her 
love with affection and obedience. In 
this brief memoir only the veriest out- 
line of her eventful life can be given. 
A life, the truth of which is indeed 
‘*stranger than fiction.”’ 

Napoleon was now rapidly rising to 
the eminence which he at last attained, 
and Josephine and her children rose of 
course in the same ratio; he was ever 
watchful over their promotion, and in- 
terests, as though they had been his own 
children, and Josephine ever spoke of 
his goodness to them with the warmest 
gratitude. Napoleon rose from general 
to First Consul, and at last, Emperor of 
France, and among his first acts he 
raised Eugene and Hortense to titles of 
royalty; and in future davs the former 
was made Viceroy of Italy, and the 
latter Queen of Holland by marrying 
Napoleon’s brother Louis, whom he had 
made King of Holland. Eugene, sub- 
sequently married the Princess Royal of 
Bavaria, which proved a most happy 


alliance. At this time Josephine had , 


attained the acme of human happiness 
and grandeur, ‘‘the sharer of one of the 
most splendid European thrones, beloved 
by the man who had placed her there, 
adored by the French nation, and re- 
spected even by enemies.’’ Her children 
occupied stations second only to her 
own, and a prospect that they would 
succeed to-empire, when death should 
relax the giant grasp that now swayed 
the sceptre. It was a cruel disappoint- 
ment to Napoleon and Josephine that 
they had no child to inherit their throne. 
The first child of Hortense was remark- 
ably beautiful, and very intelligent; he 
was named Napoleon Charles. Napoleon 
loved him with intense affection, and 
gave many assurances that he should be 
his heir. But ‘‘ Man proposes, and God 
disposes ’’—death seized this child of so 
many hopes and prayers at the age of 
five years, to the great sorrow of all his 
family. Before the birth of this child, 
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had named Eugene as his | 
‘Tepeatedly saying he was worthy of a 

felt disconsolate for 
she > tegen to feel the dark days that was 
approaching ‘her, even in her exalted 
‘position, which ‘the life of this child 
would have averted. The second child 
of Hortense was'to be the child of des- 
tiny—this grandson of Josephine, Louis 


Napoleon, in after years became Em- 


of France, whose eventful life is 
the subject of the present age. 


_ Now commenced the beginning of ee 
of her regal life! Napoleon 

announced to Josephine that a 
divorce was necessary, that he might 
found a new dynasty. 


Her sufferings at first were exquisite ; it 
seemed like the separation of soul and. 
body, this parting from the husband she 
loved so well! She also loved France, | 
and was as patriotic as he could be. 
What joy and satisfaction would she 
have experienced, could she have known, 
and been permitted to embrace such a 

principal as celestial marriage. Freely 
_ would she have given the Austrian Prin- 
cess, Maria Louisa, to her husband, 
could she still have retained the name of 
‘Wife, his ‘‘ Friend,”’ 
proudly called yet; his friend 
and counselor as she had ever been ; and 


Napoleon would have shared her. feelings, 


for she was, most. the wife of 
his heart to-his dying day | as it was, she 
stands as the self-sacrificing 
‘worman the world on record, for she | 
‘had no -given principle on which to. 
fall back for support. Stil! the eye of 
God was visibly upon her, and His spirit 
sustained her, or she could ‘not have 


the fiery ‘Ordeal with the fortitude. 


“@ignity that shone through 
eportinent, while the iron pierced 
het. Own soul. She lived to see, and 
bless’ the boy whom Napoleon, in the joy 


of his heart, named the ‘‘King | 


f Rome’’ at the hour of his birth. 

The child was often permitted to visit 
Mae, often led there by Napoleon him- . 
self, who was ever kind and considerate 
to her, and be every means in his power 


‘accomplish | 
an heir to his empire was imperative! 


as she had ever 


declined to follow hitn in his fallen for- Sag 


tunes—it was the Zmperor she marriéd, _ 
the man was nothing to her it his adver- 
“Josephine, the true the de- 
voted wife, writes to him when passing 
into exile, every word of which ought to — 
be written in gold, that she desired to 
follow him into exile, that she might at- 
tend upon him and console him; she — 
concludes with these words: “Adieu, ee. 
sire ; it is no longer by words that my 
‘sentiments for you are to be stewed but Be 
Jor action your consent netess 


Every attention and honor was ‘stil 
‘paid to her as the ex-Empress, and Mal~ — 


maison was still her residence; but ‘her 
mind was constantly excited by the — 
knowledge that he who had been ‘her 


hero and her husband was an exile! 

Her health declined; at first it was 
| thought not to be setious,—she herself 
‘made light of it—but a short time con- 


vinced her friends, and then herself, that 
her end was drawing near. She was 


-aoth of May, 1814, her tried spirit 
passed to that land ‘‘where the wicked 
cease troubling 
at rest.’’. At midday, on the 2d of 
June, the funeral moved forward 


from Malmaison, and at five ‘clock ip 
the evening the body of the Empress ts 
Josephine was consigned to an 


in the village church of Ruel.” 

The spot is now marked with a 
ment ‘of white marble, bearin 
most touching: inscript on, 


AND HORTENSE To. ‘JOSEPHINE. 


each 
is now equal in size to any 


America, yet so crowded are our: 


with Jocal subjects that we find Be 
lines left in the closing form for ouiF 
torial department. 


itself, and yet, even with this | 


it will take | es io 


and the weary are 


the sim- 
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